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BOOK V. 



ORATIONS AND HARANGUES. 



ORATION AGAINST PHILIP. 

Had we been conYened, Athenians ? on some new 
«ul]ject of debate, I had waited until most of the 
ssoal persons had declared their opinions. If I 
had approved of any thing proposed by them, I 
should Itaye continued silent : if not, I had then 
attempted to speak my sentiments. But since 
those veiy points, on which these speakers have 

. oftentimes been heard already, are, at this time, to 
be considered ; though I have risen first, I pre- 
sume I may expect your pardon^ for if they on 
former occasions had advised the necessary mea- 
sures, you would not have found it needful to con- 
sult at present. 
r//vt then, Athenians! these our aff^w^xsvwaX. 

noi be thought desperaU ; no, thougVi lYvevx «v\\\^- 

VOL, III, n 
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tion seems entirely deplorable. For the most 
shocking circamstance of all our past conduct is 
really the most favourable to our future expecta- 
tions. And what is this? That our own total in- . 
dolence hath been the cause of all our present difl 
ficnlties. For were we thus distressed, in spite of 
every vigorous effbrt which the honour of our 
state demanded, there were then no hope of a re> 
covery. 

In the ilest place refleet (yon tdio have been 
informed by others, and you who can yourselves 
remember) how greiat a power the Lacedemonians 
not long siLce possessed ; and with what resolu- 
tion, with what dignity, you disdained to act un- 
worthy of the state, but maintained the war 
i^ainst them for the rights of Greece. Why do I 
mention these things ? That you may know, that 
you may see, Athenians ! that if duly vigilant, you 
cannot have any thing to fear ; that if once remiss, 
not any thing can happen agreeable to your de- 
lires : witness the then powerful arms of Lacede- 
mon, which a just attention to your interests ena- 
bled yon to vaaqnish: and this man's late in* 
•olent attempt, whidi our insensibility to alt 
our great conceras katii imde the cause of this 

If tlKre be a man in ^is a88«ai>ly who thinks 
tiiat ive must find a f»rmidaMe enemy in Philip, 
While he views, on one hand, die numerous armies 
which attettd him ; and, on tiie other, the weak>> 
ness of the state thu» despoiled of its dominion ; 
be thinks justly. Yet let him r^lect on this t 
iAenb was « time, Athem«M\ itAMsi w% V^^^'^i^"'^ 
^!NiM% Md FotitoA^ att4 IMtaiUM^ %ii4il^iQHft. 
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country round: when many of tfaooe states now 
sabjected to him were free and indepoadent ; and 
more inclined to onr alliance than to his. Had 
thetf Philip reasimed in the. same manner, ^ How 
shall I dare to attack the Athenians, whose |;arri- 
sons command my territory, while I am destitute 
of all assistance !* he woold not have engaged 
in those enterprises which are now crowned with 
success ; nor coold he have raised himself to this 
pitch of greatness. No, Athenians ! he knew this 
well, that all these places are but prizes, laid be- 
tween the combatants, and ready finr the con- 
qoeror : that the dominions of the absent dcvolv£ 
naturally to those who are in the field > the pos- 
sessions of the supine, to the active and intrepid. 
Animated by these sentiments, he overturns whole 
countries ; he holds all people in subjection ; some, 
as by the right of conquest ; others, under the 
title of allies and confederates : for all are willing 
la confederate with those whom they see pre- 
pared and resolved to exert themselves as they 

And if yon, my countrymen ! will now at length 
be persuaded to entertain the like sentiments ; if 
each<^you, renouncing all evasions, will be ready 
to approve himself an useful citizen, to the utmost 
that his station and abilities demand ; if the rich 
will be ready to contribute, and the young to take 
the field ; in one word, if yon will be yourselves, 
and banish those vain hopes which every single 
persoii entertains, while so many others are en- 
gaged in jjniAic baainess^ his service m\LticA.\i^ 
Mvqaired; yon then, if heaven so p\ease&\ ^\\«3\tt- 
*«w JToar damauauM, recal those o^|^it«m>a«^ 
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yonr snpineness hath neglected, and chastise the 
insolence of this man. For yon are not to iroa- 
ffine, that, like a god, he is to enjoy his present 
greatness for ever fixed and unchangeable, ^o, 
Athenians I there are, who hate him, who fear 
him, who envy him, even among those seemingly 
the most attached to his cause. These are pas- 
sions common to mankind: nor must we think 
that his friends only are exempted from them. It 
is true they lie concealed at present, as our indo- 
lence deprives them of all nifisource. But let us 
'shake off tliis indolence ! for yon see how we are 
situated ; yon see the outrageous arrogance of this 
man, who does not leave it to your choice whether 
you shall act, or remain quiet ; but braves you 
with his menaces ; and talks (as we are informed) 
in a strain of the higliest extravagance : and is 
not able to rest satisfied with his present acquisi- 
tions, but is ever in pursuit of further conquests : 
and while we sit down, inactive and irresolute, en- 
closes us on all sides with his toils. 

When, therefore, O my countrymen ! when will 
' you exert yonr vigour? When roused by some 
event ? When forced by some necessity ? What 
then are we to think of our present condition ? 
To freemen, the disgrace attending on miscon- 
duct is, in my opinion, the most urgent necessity. 
Or, say, is it your sole ambition to wander through 
the public places, each inquiring of the other, 
' What new advices ?* Can any thing be more 
new, than that a man of Macedon should conquer 
iAe A tbenians, and give law to Greece ? ' 1» Philip ■ 
ifead^ * No, but in great daxif^T.' Ho^q w% -^wa. 
coacemed m tbose mmoara) Sn^^^^^^^^^ 
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meet some fatal stroke : yoa would soon raise up 
another Philip, if your interests are tbns regardecL 
For it is not to his own strength that he so much 
owes his elevation, as to oar supineness. And 
should some accident affect him; should fortune, 
who hath ever been more careful of the state thai^ 
we ourselves, now repeat her favours (and may 
she thus crown them !) be assured of this, that by 
being on the spot, ready to take advantage of 
the confusion, you will every where be absolute 
masters; but in your present disposition, evenjf 
a favourable juncture should present you with 
Amphipolis, you could not take possession of it, 
while this suspense prevails in your designs and in 
your councils; 

Some wander about, crying, Philip hath joined 
vrith the Lacedemonians, and they are concerting 
the destruction of Thebes, and the dissolution of 
some free states. Others assure us he hath sent 
an embassy to the king ; oth^is, that he is fortify-, 
ing places in lUyria. Thus we all go about fram- 
ing our several tales. I do believe indeed, Athe- 
nians! he is intoxicated with his greatness, en^ 
tertains his imagination vnth many such visionary 
prospects, as he sees no power rising to op- 
pose him, and is elated with his success. But 
I cannot be persuaded that he hath so taken hi^ 
measures, that the weakest among us know what he 
is. next to do : (for it is the weakest among us who 
spread these rumQur8)-*Let us disregard them: 
let us be persuaded of this, that he is our enemy, ' 
that he hath spoiJed us of our domm\oii&, iVi^X.'w^ 
Aarfi long been subject to his insolence, \ii»X ^>aaX- 
erer we expected to be done fov \ia b^ ^>aft!«S 
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hath {NTored against us, that all the resource left 
U in onrselves, that if we are not inclined to carry 
oor arms abroad, we may be forced to engage bere 
-—let us be persuaded of this, and then we shall 
eome to a proper determination, then shall we be 
ftreed iirom those idle tales. For we are not to be 
80 solicitous to know what particular events will 
happen; we need bnt be convinced nothing good 
can happen, unless you grant the due attention to 
aiairs, and be ready to act as becomes Athenians. 

DemMtkenei. 



ANOTHER ORATIOIf AGAINST PIHLIP, URGING THB 
SUCCOUR OF THE OLYNTHIANS. 

In many instances, Athenians ! have the gods, in 
aiy opinion, manifestly declared their ftvoor to 
tlds state : nor is it least observable in this present 
juncture. For that an enemy should arise against 
Philip, on the very confines of bis kingdom, of no 
inconsiderable power, and, what is Of most impor* 
tance, so determined upon the war, tliat they con- 
sider any accommodation with him, first, as insi*> 
(Koos, next, as the downfall of their country : this 
teems no less than the gracious interposidon of 
keaven itself.* It must, therefore, be our care, 
Athenians I that we ourselves nay not frustrate 
tins goodness. For it must reflect disgrace, nay, 
the foulest infamy upon nsi if we appear to have 
thrown away not those states and territories only 
mikJeb we once commanded, but those aUiancei 

MBd A rottrahle inddeats. iMxh foiluBe ^m^ \iK5^- 

'^'ded for m. 
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To begin on this occasion witb a display of Phi- 
lip^s power, or to press yon to exert year vigour^ 
by motives drawn from hence, is, in my opinion, 
qnite improper. And why? Because whatever 
■uiy be offered upon such a sobject, sets him in an 
honourable ^ew, bnt seems to me, as a reproach 
to our conduct. For the higiier his exploits have 
arisen above his former estimation, the more must 
the world ateire him : while your disgrace hath 
been the greater, the more your conduct hath 
proved unworthy of your state. These tlnngs 
therefore I shall pass over. He, indeed, nHbio 
examines justly, most find the source of all his 
greatness here, not in himself. But the services 
he hath here received, from those whose pubtie 
administration hath beeaa. devoted to his interest ; 
those services which you must punish, I do not think 
it reasonable to display. There are other points 
of more moment ibr you all to hear ; and which 
must excite the greatest abhorrence of him, in 
eveiy reasonable mind.^ — ^These I shall lay before 
yon. 

And now, shoidd I call him pegured and pei^ 
fidious, and not point out the instnces of this his 
guilt, it might be deemed the mere virulence of 
maKce, and with justice. Nor will it ei^age too 
much of your attention to hear liim fuUy and 
clearly convicted, from a frdl and dear detail of 
all his actions. And this I think useful upon two 
accounts : first, tiiat he mi^ i^pear, as he reaUy 
is, treadierons and false; and titen, that they who 
are struck with tenour, as if PkiU|^ ^%a «Mnfe- 
tim^aaete Hum bwuan, may see tbat \ke \i»^ ^i^ 
Jimuit^ MUdtoee ardfices to ^\AsS^ ke o^» \i2iii 
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present eleratioD, and that his affairs are now 
reaBy to decline. For I myself, Athenians! 
sbould think Philip really to be dreaded and ad- 
mired, if I saw him raised by honourable means. 
But I find, upon reflection, that, at the time when 
certain persons droye out the Olynthians from this 
assembly, when desirous of conferring with yon, 
he began with abusing our simplicity by his pro- 
mise of surrendering Amphipolis, and executing 
the secret article of his treaty, then so much 
spoken of: that, after this, he courted the friend- 
ship of the Olynthians by seizing Potidaea, where 
we were rightflil sovereigns, despoiling us, his for- 
mer allies, and giving them possession : that, but 
just now, he gained the Thessalians, by promising 
to give up Magnesia ; and, for their ease, to take 
the whole conduct of the Phocian war upon him- 
self. In a word, there are no people who ever 
made the least use of him, but have suffered by 
his subtlety : his present greatness being wholly 
owing to his deceiving those who were unac- 
quainted with him, and making them the instru- 
ments of his success. As these states therefore 
raised him, while each imagined he was promoting 
«ome interest of theirs; these states must also 
reduce him to his former meanness; as it now 
appears that his own private interest was the end 
of all his actions. 

Thus then, Athenians! is Philip circumstanced. 

If not, let the man stand forth, who can prove to 

me, I should have said to this assembly, that I 

Aare asserted these things falsely ; or that they 

f^Aoto be bath deceived in formeT Vii&tHQ&ft&, ^\VV 

^oa6de in bim for the fbture*, ox ^h»X^^ TtViftv 
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It, who hare been so basely, so andeserredly 
red, would not gladly embrace their free- 
— If there be any one among you, who ac* 
ledges all this, yet thinks that Philip will 
irt his power, as he hath secnred places of 
|th, conrenient ports, and other like advan- 
; lie is deceived. For when forces join in 
ony and afiection, and one common interest 
I the confederating powers, then they share 
)il8 with alacrity, they endure the distresses^ 
persevere. But when extravagant ambition, 
■wless power, as in his case, have aggran- 
. a single person; the first pretence, the 
est accident, overthrows him, and all his 
ness is dashed at once to the ground. For 
lot, no, Athenians ! it is not possible to found 
log power upon iqjustice, perjury, and trea- 
\ These may perhaps succeed for once; and 
iw for a while, from hope, a gay and flourish- 
ppearance. But time betrays their weak- 
and they fall into ruin of themselves. For, 
tructures of eveiy kind, the lower parts should 
die greatness finnness, so the grounds and 
Iples of actions should be just and true. But 
advantages are not found in the actions of 

ly then that you should dispatch succours to 
Hynthians: and the more honourably and 
litiously this is proposed to be done, the 
agreeably to my sentiments: and send an 
My to the Thessalians, to inform some, and 
iiTpn that spirit already raised m o1^ec%\ 
bMtb actually been resolved to de\n«a^^'^ 
ion ofPagasm, and to aaseit tteVt cVMSik 
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to Magnesia. And let it be yonr care, Athenians, 
that our ambassadors may not depend only upon 
words, but give them some action to display^ by 
taking the field in a manner worthy of the state, 
and engaging in the war with vigour. For words, 
if not accompanied by actions, must ever appear 
vain and contemptible; and particularly when 
they come from us, whose prompt abilities, and 
well-known eminence in speaking, make us to be 
always heard with the greater suspicion. 

Would you indeed regain attention and confi- 
dence, your measures must be greatly changed, 
your conduct totally reformed 9 your fortunes, 
your persons, must appear devoted to the common 
causey your utmost efforts must be exerted. If 
you will act thus, as your honour and your interest 
require ; then, Athenians ! you will not only dis- 
cover the weakness and insincerity of the con- 
federates of Philip, but the ruinous condition of 
his own kingdom will also be laid open. The 
power and sovereignty of Macedon may have 
some weight indeed, when joined with others. 
Thus, when you marched against the Olyntiiians, 
under the conduct of Timotheus, it proved an 
useful ally; when united with the Oljrnthians. 
against Potidaea, it added something to their 
force; just now, wfaen the Thessaiians were in 
the midst of disorder, sedition, and confusion, it 
aided them against the family of their tyrants : 
and in every case, any, even a small accession of 
strength, is, in my opinion, of considerable effect. 
Bat of itself, unsupported, it is infirm, it is to* 
tally distempered: for by al\tho«e f^t\ii\^ %il- 
P^itB, which have given lum tku& «.v^ttBX ^cAk:> 
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nefiBy his wan, hi» expeditions, he hath rendered 
it yet weaker than it was natarally. For yon are 
not to imagine that the inclinations of his subjects 
are tlie same with those of Philip. He thirsts 
ibr glory : this is his object, this he eagerly por- 
saes, through toils and dangers 4>f every kind ; 
despising safety and life, whea compared with the 
honour of achieving such actidns as no other 
prince of Macedon could ever boast of. But his 
subjects have no part in this ambition. Harassed 
by those various excursions he is ever making, 
they groan under perpetual calamity ; torn from 
their business, and their families, and without 
Opportunity to dispose of that pittance which 
their toils have earned ; as all commerce is shut 
out of the coast of Macedon by the war. 
.'. Hence we may perceive how his subjects in 
general are affected to PhiUp. But then his aux- 
iliaries, and the soldiers of his phalanx, have the -« 
character of wonderful forces, trained completely 
to war. And yet I can afiirm, upon the credit of 
a -person from that country, incapable of false* 
hood, that they have no such superiority. For, 
as he assures me, if any man of experience in 
militaty affairs should be found among them, he 
dismisses all such, from an ambition of having 
every great action ascribed wholly to himself: 
for, besides his other passions, the man hath this 
ambition in the highest degree. And if any per- 
son, from a sense of decency, or other virtuous 
principles, betrays a dislike of his daily intem- 
perance, and riotings, and obscenities, he loses all 
faroar and regard; so that none ate \^^1 ^wiM 
4av/ bat wretche^^ who subsist ou lac^iDft wA^V 



tery, and who, when heated with wine, do not 
scruple to descend to such instances of revelry, 
as it would shock you to repeat. Nor can the 
truth of this be doubted : for they whom we all 
conspired to drive from hence, as infamous and 
abandoned, Callias the public servant, and others 
of the same stamp ; buffoons, composers of lewd 
songs, in which they ridicule their companions : 
these are the persons whom he entertains and 
caresses. And these things, Athenians I trifling as 
they may appear to some, are to men of just dis- 
cernment great indications of the weakness both 
of his mind and fortune. At present, his successes 
cast a shade over them ; for prosperity hath great 
power to veil such baseness from observation. 
But let his arms meet with the least dbgrace, and 
all his actions will be exposed. This is a truth, 
of which he himself, Athenians ! will, in my opi- 
nion, soon convince you, if the gods favour us, 
and you exert your vigour. For as in our bodies, 
while a man is in health he feels no effect of any 
inward weakness, but, when disease attacks him, 
every thing becomes sensible in the vessels, in the 
joints, or in whatever other part his frame may 
be disordered ; so in states and monarchies, while 
they carry on a war abroad, their defects escape 
the general eye -, but when once it approaches 
their own territory, then they are all detected. 

If there be any one among you who, from Philip's 
good fortune, concludes that he must prove a for- 
midable enemy; such reasoning is not unworthy a 
inan of prad&ace. Fortune hath great influence, 
^Mty^ the whole influence, in aIkbnm«cnWSaM%% XsrA 
^Aeoy were I to choose, I eliQiild VT«£ex i^*& iQ!c\»n% 
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of Athens, if yon yourselves will assert your own 
cause, with the least degree of vigour, to this man's 
Ibrtone. For we have many better reasons to de* 
pend npon the favour of heaven, than he i^as. 
Bat our present state is, in my opinion, a state of 
total inactivity; and he who will iv>t exert his 
own strength, cannot i^ply for aid, either to his 
firiends or to the gods. It is not then surprising, 
that he, who is himself ever amidst the dangers 
and labours of the field ; who is every where ; 
whom no opportunity escapes ; to whom no sea« 
son is unfavourable; should be superior to you, 
who are wholly engaged in contriving delays, and 
framing decrees, and inquiring after news. I am 
not surprised at this, for the contrary must have 
been surprising, if we, who never act in any 
single instance as becomes a state engaged in war, 
should conquer him, who, in every instance, acts 
with an indefatigable vigilance. This indeed 
surprises me; that you, who fought the cause 
of Greece against Lacedemon, and generously 
declined all the favourable opportunities of ag* 
grandiising yourselves ; who, to secure their pro* 
perty to others, parted with your own, by your 
contributions, and bravely exposed yourselves in 
battle; should now decline the service of the 
field, and delay the necessary supplies, when 
called to the defence of your- owa rights : that 
you, in whom Greece in general, and each par* 
ticular state, hath often found protection, should 
sit doym quiet spectators of your own private 
wrongs, lliis, I say, surprises me: and Q!Q£.tKva% 
more; that not a man among you can TefiL<^cX\iv«9i 
Awsra time we have been at war -wittk'PVSlv^^v^^ 
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in what measures this time hath all been wasted. 
You are not to be informed, that, in delaying, in 
hoping that others would assert our cause, in ac^^ 
cuaing each other, in impeaching, then again en- 
tertaining hopes, in such measures as are now 
pursued, that time hath been entirely wasted. 
And are you so devoid of apprehension, as t» 
imagine, when our state hath been reduced from 
greatness to wretchedness, that the very same 
conduct will raise us from wretchedness to great- 
ness P No ! this is not reasonable, it is not natu- 
ral ; for it is much easier tu defend, than to ac- 
quire dominions. But, now, the war hatli left us 
nothing to defend : we must acquire. And to this 
work you yourselves alone are equal. 

This, then, is my opinion. You should raise 
supplies ; you should take the field with alacrity. 
Proseeutjons should be all suspended until yon 
have recovered your affairs ; let each man's sen- 
tence be determined by bis actions; honour tbosa 
who have deserved applause; let the iniquitous 
meet their punishment : let there be no pretences, 
no deficiencies on your part; for you cannot bring 
the actions of others to a severe scrunity, unless 
you have first been careful of your own duty. 
What indeed can be the reason, think you, that 
every man whom we have sent out at the head of 
an army, has deserted your service, and sought 
out some private expedition ? (if we must speak 
ingenuously of these our generals also,) the reason 
is this : when engaged in the service of the state, 
tbe prixe for which they fight is yours. Thus, 
^oaJd Ampbipolis be now takeii, ^ou Vsi&VsavU^ 
poaacMs yoanelrei of it : the comii»iiAftt%Vv5^%S\. 
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the danger, the rewards they do not share. But, 
in their private enterprises, the dangers are less; 
the acqnisitions are all shared by the generals and 
soldiers *, as were Lampsacos, Sigaeiun, and those 
vessels which they plundered, llius are they all 
determined by their private interest And, when 
yon torn your eyes to the wretched state of your 
afiairs, yon bring your generals to a trial ; yoa 
grant them leave to speak ; you hear the neces- 
sities they plead ; and then acquit them. Nothing 
then remains for us, bat to be distracted with 
endless contests and divisions, (some urging these, 
some thoxe measures) and to feel the public cala- 
mity. For in former times, Athenians i you divided 
into classes, to raise snj^ies. Now the business 
of these classes is to govern ; each hath an orator 
at its head, and a general, who is his creature ; 
the THRBB HUNDRED are assistants to these, and 
the rest of you divide, some to this, some to that 
party. You must reibtify these disorders: yon 
must appear yourselves: yon must leave the 
power of speaking, of advising, and of acting, 
open to every citizen. But if you suffer some 
persons to issue out tlieir mandates, as with a 
royal authority ; if one set of men be forced to 
fit out ships, to raise supplies, to take up arms ; 
while others are only to make decrees against 
them, without any charge, any employment be- 
sides; it is not possible that any thing can be 
eflfected seasonably and successfully : for the in- 
jured party ever will desert you ; and then your 
sole resource will be to make them feel your 
peseatment instead of your enemies. 

D«mo«tKen«»% 
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A THIRD ORATION, ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 

I AM by no means affected in the same manner, 
Athenians ! when I review the state of our afiain, 
and when I attend to those speakers who have 
now declared their sentiments. They insist, that 
we should punish Philip : but our affiiirs, situate^ 
as they now appear, warn us to gnard against the 
dangers- with which we ourselves are threatened* 
Thus far therefore I must differ from these 
speakers, that I apprehend they have not pro* 
posed the proper object of your attention. Thert 
was a time indeed, I know it well, when the state 
^onld have possessed her own dominions in secu- 
rity, and sent out her armies to inflict chastise- 
ment on Philip. I myself have seen the time 
when we enjoyed such power. But now I am 
persuaded we should confine ourselves to the pro- 
tection of our allies. When this is once effected, 
then we may consider the punishment his out- 
rages have merited. But, till the first great point 
be well secured, it is weakness to debate about 
our more remote concerns. 

And now, Athenians ! if ever we stood in need 

of mature deliberation and counsel, the present 

juncture calls loudly for them. To point out the 

course to be pursued on this emergency, I do not 

think the greatest difficulty : but I am in doubt in 

what manner to propose my sentiments ; for all 

that I have observed, and all tiiat I have heard, 

convinces me, that most of your misfortunes have 

proceeded from a want of inclination to pursue 

^e necessary measores, not from. Vfg^inro&K.^ ^ 

^em.— JLet me estreat 30a, ii 1 i^«^ v^iSi^ 
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with unusual boldness^ to bear it : coiuideriag only^ 
whether I speak truth, and with a sincere inten- 
tion to advance your future interests : for you now 
see, that by some orators who study but to gain 
your favour, our affairs have been reduced to the 
extremity, of distress. 

I think it necessary, in the first place, to recal 
some late transactions to your thoughts. — You 
may remember, Athenians, that, about three or 
four years since, you received advice that Philip 
was in Thrace, and had laid siege to the fortress 
of Hersea. It was then the month of November. 
Great commotions and debates arose. It was 
resolved to send out forty gallies ; that all citizens, 
under the age of five-and-forty, should themselves 
embark; and that sixty talents should be raised. 
Thus it was agreed. That year passed away ; then 
came in the months of Joly, August, September. 
In tills last month, with great difficulty, when 
the mysteries had first been celebrated, you sent 
out Charidemns, with just ten vessels unmanned, 
and Ave talents of silver. For when reports came 
of the sickness, and the death of Philip (both of 
these were affirmed) yon laid aside your intended 
armament, imagining, ' that, at such a juncture, 
there was no need of succours. And yet this 
was the very critical moment; for, had they been 
dispatched with the same alacrity with which 
they were granted, Philip would not have then 
escaped, to become that formidable enemy he 
now appears. 

But what was then done, cannot be amended. 
"Now we bare the opportunity of aaotV^ec V9^\ 
titat war I mean, which batb induced m^\^iVri:Kk^ 

VOL, JIT, jj 
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tiiese transactions into view, that yon may not 
once more fall into the same errors. How then 
shall we improve this opportunity ? This U the only 
fuestioH, For if you are not resolved to assist wi^ 
all the force yon can command, yon are really l^rv- 
ing under Philip, you are fighting on his side. 
The Olynthians are a people, whose power was 
thought considerable. Thus were the cfrcmnstances 
of aiiiirs : Philip could not confide in them ; they 
looked with equal suspicion upon Philip. We «nd 
they then entered into mutual engagero^its of 
peace and alliance : this was a grievous embarrass- 
ment to Philip, that we should have a powerful 
«tate confederated with us, spies upon the inci- 
dent of his fortune. It was agreed, that we should, 
hy all means, engage this people in a war with 
liim : and now, what we all so earnestly desired, 
ta effected : the manner is of no moment. What 
then remains for us, Athenians, but to send im- 
mediate and effectual succours, I cannot see. For 
besides the disgrace that must attend us, if any of 
our interests are supinely disregarded, I have no 
small apprehensions of the consequence, (the 
Thebans affected as they are towards us, and the 
Phocians exhausted of their treasures) if Philip 
be left at full liberty to lead his armies into these 
territories, when his present enterprises are ac- 
complished. If any one among you can be so far 
immersed in indolence as to suffer -this, he must 
choose to be -witness to the misery of his own 
country, rather than to hear of that which strangers 
gaffer; and to seek assistance for himself, when it 

M9 now in bis power to grant asaiv&Xanic.^ \a Q>^aQfix«. 

^^t Ms must be ^e cottBecyoKaaice, Si ^e ^<^ "m^ 
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exert ourselves on the present occasion, there can 
scarcely remain the least doubt among us. 

But, as to the necessity of sending succours^ this, 
it may be said, we are agreed in ; this is our reso- 
hition. But how shall we be enabled ? that is the 
point to be eaq>lained. Be not surprised, Athe- 
nians, if my sentiments on. this occasion seem 
repugnant to the general sense of this assembly. 
Appoint magistrates for the inspection of your 
laws : not in order to enact any new laws ; you 
have already a sufficient number } but to repeal 
those, ¥rfaose ill effect you now experience. I 
mean the laws relating to the theatrical funds 
(thus openly I dechire it) and some about the 
soldiery. By the first, the soldier^s pay goes as 
theatrical expenses to the useless and inactive ; 
the others screen those from justice, who decline 
the service of the field, and thus damp the ardour 
of those disposed to serve us. When you have re- 
pealed these, and rendered it consistent with 
safety to advise yon justly, then seek for some 
person to propose that decree, which you all are 
sensible the common good requires. But, tiU 
this be done, expect not that any man will urge 
your true interest, when, for urging your true 
interest, you repay him with destruction. Yon 
will never find such zeal; especially since the 
consequence can be only tiiis ; he who offers his 
opinion, and moves for your concurrence, suffers 
some unmerited calamity; but your affairs are 
not in the least advanced: nay, this additional 
inconvenience must arise, that for the future it 
wili appear more dangerous to advise '^Qi^^ Kksxk 
ereo at pr^ent Aj»d the authors oC 1i)Kii»^\KK^ 
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should also be the authors of their repeal. For 
it is not just that the public favour should be be- 
stowed on the persons who^ in framing these laws, 
have greatly injured the community ; and that the ' 
odium should &11 on him, whose freedom and sin- 
cerity are of important service to us all. Until 
these regulations be made, yon are not to think 
any man so great that he may violate these laws 
with impunity; or so devoid of reason, as t» 
plunge himself into open and foreseen destruction. 
And be not ignorant of this, Athenians, that a 
decree is of no significance, unless attended with 
resolution and alacrity to execute it. For were 
decrees of thenc selves sufficient to engage you to ^ 
peiform your duty, could they even execute the 
things which they enact ; so many would not have 
been made to so little, or rather to no good pur- 
pose ; nor would the insolence of Philip have had 
so long a date. For, if decrees can punish, he - 
bath long since felt all their fury. But they have . 
no such power ; for, though proposing and resolv- 
ing be first in order, yet, in force and efficacy, 
action is superior. Let this then be your prin- 
cipal concern ; the others you cannot want ; for 
you have men among you capable of advising, and . 
you are of all people most acute in apprehending : 
now, let your interest direct you, and it will be 
in your power to be as. remarkable for acting. 
What season indeed, what opportunity do you' 
wait fbr, more favourable than the present? • Or 
when will you exert your vigour, if not now, my 
covDtrymen? Hath not this n\atk seized all those • 
piaees that were ours ? Should he hecom^ in»>x«s 
^^ this country too, must vre not %i»^ ViA» ^^>ft 
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lowest state of infaiiiy P Are not they whom we 
have promised to assist, whenever .they are en- 
gaged in war, now -attacked tliemselves P Is he 
not oar enemy ? Is he not in possession of onr domi*> 
nions? Is be not a barbarian ? Is he not every base 
thinij^ words can express? If we are insensible to 
all this, if we almost aid his designs ; heavens I 
can we then ask to whom the consequences are 
owing? Yes, I know fbll well, we never will im- 
pute them to ourselves. Just as in the dangers of 
the field : not one of those who fly will accuse' 
himself; be will rather blame the general, or his 
fellow-soldiers: yet every single man that fled- 
was accessary to the defeat. He wbo blames 
others might have maintained his own post ; and, • 
bad every man maintained his, success might have 
ensued. Thus, thai, in the present case, is there 
a man whose counsel seems liable to objection? 
Let the next rise, and not inveigh against him, 
but declare his own opinion. Doth another offer 
iome more salutary counsel? Pursue it, in the 
name of heaven. * But then it is not pleasing.* 
This is not the fault of the speaker, unless in that he 
hath neglected to express his affection in prayers 
and wishes. To pray is easy, Athenians ; and in 
one petition may be collected as many instances 
of good fortune as we please. To determine 
justly,' when affairs are to be considered, is not so 
easy. But what is most useful should ever be 
preferred to that which is agreeable, where both 
cannot be obtained* 

But if there be a man who wili \eaNfe \&^% 
theatrical fijnds, and propose other a\ib?>\^\e* ^«* 
/»«? service of the war, are we not xatViet \.o uXXwA. 
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to bim? I grant it, Atheniaiis! if that man can be 
found. Bat I should account it wonderful, if it 
ever did, if it ever can lu^[)pen to any man on 
earth, that while he lavishes his present posses- 
sions on unnecessary occasicmSy some future funds 
should be procured to supply his real necessities. 
But such proposals find a powerful advocate in 
the breast of every hearer. So that nothing is so 
easy as to deceive one's self; for what we wish, 
that we readily believe; but such expectations 
are oftentimes inconsistent with our affiurs. On 
this occasion, therefore, let your affiuis diract 
yon; then will you be enabled to take the field; 
then you will have your full pay. And men, whose 
judgments are well directed, and whose souls are 
great, could not support the infiuny which must 
attend them, if obliged to desert any of the 
operations of a war, from the want of money. 
They could not, after snatching up their arms, 
and marching against the Corinthians and Mega- 
reans, suffer Philip to enslave the states of Greece, 
'through the want of provisions for their forces. 
I say not this wantonly, to raise the resentment 
of some among you. No ; I am not so unhappily 
perverse as to study to be hated, when no good 
purpose can be answered by it: but it is my 
opinion, that every honest speaker should prefer 
the interest of the state to the fiKvour of his 
hearers. This (I am assured, and perhaps yon 
need not be informed) was the principle which 
actuated the public conduct of those of our an- 
oeatorf who spoke in this assembly; men, whom 
^e present set of orators are evex leadi^ Xa «^ 
P^ff^ bmt whote example they \>y ua mnmak Vasb^ 
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tBte: sndi were Arifltides, NiciaSy the fbnneir 
DeraostfaeneSy and Pericles. Bat since we havs 
had speakers, who, before their public appearance, 
ask yon, ^ What do yon desire? What shall I pro- 
pose? How can I oblige yon ?* The interest of onr 
coontry has beoi sacrifrced to momentary plea- 
snrey and popular fiivour. Thus hare we been 
distreaaed ; thus have these men risen to great- 
ness, and you sunk into disgrace. 

And here let me entreat your attention to a 
summary account of the conduct of your ances- 
tofs, and of your own. I shall mention but a few 
things, and these well known : for, if you would 
purane the way to happfaiess, you need not look 
abroad for leaders; our own countrymen point 
it out. These our ancestors, therefore, whom the 
orators never coiffted, never treated with that in- 
dulgence with which you are flattered, held the 
sovereignty of Greece with general consent, five- 
and-forty years; deposited above ten thousand 
talents in our public treasury; kept the king of 
this country in that subjection, which a barbarian 
owes to Greeks ; erected monuments of many and 
illustrious actions, which they themselves achieved 
by land and sea; in a word, are the only persons 
who have transmitted to posterity such glory as 
is superior to envy. Thus great do they appear 
in the afiurs of Greece. Let us now view them 
within the city, both in their public and private 
conduct And, first, tiie edifices which their ad- 
ministrations have given us, tfalrir decorations of 
our temples, and the offerings deposited \>^ idtieDi^ 
MTV BO Mnunvona and so magnificent, tUnait ^ ^ 
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.efforts of- posterity cannot exceed them. Tben^ 
,w private Ufe^ so exemplary was their moderation, 
their adherence to the ancient manners so scm- 
pnlou^ exacts that if any of you ever discovered 
.the house of Aristides, or Miltiades, or any of the 
iliastriousmen of those times^he must know that 
it was not distinguished by the least extraordinary 
splendour. For-thf y did. net so conduct the put^ 
lie business as to aggrandize themselves^ their 
^ole great object was to exalt the state. And 
thus by their fidthful attachment to Greece, by 
their piety to the gods, and by that equality whid^ 
they maintained among themselves^ ' they were 
vaised (and no wonder) to the summit of pros- 
perity. 

Such was the state of Athens at that time> 
when the men I have mentioned were in poww. 
But what is your condition under these indulgent 
ministers, who now direct us P Is it the same or 
nearly 4he same ? Other things I shall pass over, 
•though I might expatiate on them. Let it only 
be observed, that we are'^now, as you all see, 
left without competitors ; the Lacedemonians lost ; 
the Thebans engaged at home; and not one of all 
the other states of consequence sufficient to dis- 
pute the sovereignty with us.* Yet^ at a time 
Vfhen we might have ei\joyed our own dominions 
in security, and been the umpires in all disputes 
abroad; our territories have been wrested from 
US; we have expended above one thousand ^v^ 
hundred talents to no purpose: the allies which 
we gaine&^m war have been lost in time of peace; 
AOi/ to tbk degree of power Yivi^ ^^ \vM.d «a 
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J eaemy against ourselves. (For let the man stand 
forth who can show, whence Philip hath derived 
fan greatness, if not from us.) 

^Well! if these afiairs have but an nnfavoorable 
aspect, yet those within the city are much more 
flourishing than ever/ Where are the proofs of 
this? The walls which have been whitened? the 
ways we have repaired ? the supplies of water, 
and such trifles ? Turn your eyes to the men, of 
whose administrations these are the fruits. Some 
of whom, from the lowest state of poverty, have 
arisen suddenly to aflluence ; some from mean- 
ness to renown : 'others have made their own pri- 
vate houses much more magnificent than the publio 
edifices. Just as the state hath fallen, their pri- 
vate fortunes have been raised. 

And what cause can we assign for this? How 
is it (hat our affairs were once so floarishing, and 
now in such disorder? Because formerly, the 
people dared to take up arms themselves ; were 
themselves masters of those in employment, dis- 
posers diemselves of all emoluments ; so tlut every 
citixen thought himself happy to derive honours 
and authority, and all advantages whatever from 
the people. But now, on the contrary, fayoars 
are all dispensed, affairs all transacted, by the 
minbters ; while you, quite enervated, robbed of 
your riches, your allies, stand in the mean rank of 
servants and assistants : happy if these men grant 
you the theatrical appointments, and send you 
scraps of the public meal. And, what is of all 
most sordid, you hold yourselves obliged to them 
for that which is your ovm, wlule tiie^ ^Qi&in% 

VOL, ///. £ 
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you ^tbin these walls, lead you on gently to 
tiieir purposes, and soothe and tame you to obe- 
dience. Nor is it possible that they, who are 
engaged in low and grovelling pursuits, can enter- 
tain great and generous sentiments. No ! such as 
their employments are, so must their dispositions 
prove. — And now I call heaven to wi ness, that 
it will not surprise me, if I suffer more by men- 
tioning tliis your condition, than tiiey who have 
involved you in it! Freedom of speech you do not 
allow on all occasions ; and that you have now 
admitted it, excites my wonder. 

But if you will at length be prevailed on to 
change your conduct ; if you will take the tield, 
and act worthy of Athenians ; if these redundant 
sums which you receive at home be applied to 

' the advancement of your afiah-s abroad ; periiaps, 
my countrymen ! perhaps some instance of con- 
summate good fortune may attend you, and you 
may become so happy as to despise those pit- 
tances, which are like the morsels that a physician 
allows his patient For these do not restore his 
vigour, but just keep him from dying. So your 
distributions cannot serve any valuable purpose, 
but are just sufficient to divert your attention 
from all other things, and thus increase the in- 
dolence of every one among yon. 

But I shall be asked, ' What tlien! is it yout 
opinion that these sums should pay our army?*— > 
Yes : and besides tliis, that the state should be regu- 
lated in such a manner, that evei^ one may have 

/r/s aliare of public business, and approve himself 
Mi aseful citizen^ on what occas\oi[i «o«:s^\ \m vid 
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may be required. Is it in his power to live in 
peace? He will live here with, greater dignity^ 
while these supplies prevent hiin from. being 
tempted by indigence to any thing dishonourable. 
Is be called forth by an emergency like the pre- 
sent? Let him discharge that sacred duty which 
be owes to his country, by applying tliese sums to 
his support in the field. Is there a man among 
•you past the age of service ? Let him, by inspect- 
ing and conducting the public business, regularly 
merit his share €ti the distributions which he now 
receives, without any duty enjoined, or any return 
made to the community. And thus, with scarcely 
«ny alteration, eitlier of abolishing or innovating, 
all irregularities are removed, and the state com- 
pletely settled ; by appointing one general regu- 
lation, which shall entitle our citiaens to receive, 
and at the same time oblige them to take arms, to 
administer justice, to act in all cases as their time 
of life, and our affairs require. But it never hath, 
nor could it have been moved by me, that tlie 
rewards of the diligent and active should be be- 
stowed on the useless citizen : or that you should 
sit here, supine, languid, and irresolute, listening 
to the exploits of some general's foreign troops ; 
for thus it is at present — not that I would reflect 
on Iiim who serves you in any instance — but you 
yourselves, Athenians, should perform those ser- 
vices, fur which you heap honours upon other^^ 
and not recede from that illustrious rank of vir- 
tue, the pric6 of all the glorious toils of your an- 
e.stors^ and by tbem bequeathed to ^oxv. 
Tlios have I laid before you tUe cYivei ^oVftX&\ti 
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which I think you interested. It is your part to 
embrace that opinion, which the welfare of the 
atate in general, and that of every single member, 
recommends to your acceptance. 

Demosthenes. 



A FOURTH ORATION, ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 

I AM persuaded, Athenians ! that you would ac- 
count it less valuable to possess the greatest 
riches, than to have the true interest of the state 
on this emergency clearly laid before you. It is 
your part, therefore, readily and cheeiifully to at- 
tend to all who are disposed to offer their opi- 
nions. For your regards need not be confined to 
those, whose counsels are the effect of premedita- 
tion : it is your good fortune to have men among 
you, who can at once suggest many points of 
moment. From opinions, tlierefore, of every 
kind, you may easily choose that most conducive 
to your interest 

And now, Athenians, the present juncture calls 
upon us : we almost hear its voice, declaring 
loudly, that you yourselves must engage in these 
affairs, if you have the least attention to your own 
security. You entertain I know not what sen- 
timents, on this occasion ; my opinion is, that the 
reinforcements should be instantly decreed ; that 
they should be raised with all possible expedition ^ 
that so our succours may be sent from this city, 
and all former inconveniences be avoided; and 
tbatyoa should send ambassadors to notify these 
tbmgs, and to secure our Vntete^U Vys ^<^\ \!t^ 
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sence. For as he is a man of coBsntnmate policy^ 
complete in the art of turning every incident to 
his own advantage, there is the utmost reason to 
fear, that partly by concessions, where they may 
be seasonable, partly by menaces, (and his me- 
naces may be believed) and partly by rendering 
OS and onr absence sospected; he may tear from 
08 something of the last importance, and force 
it into his own service. 

Those very circomstances, however, which con- 
tribute to the power of Philip, are luq[>pily the 
most fiivonrable to us. For tiiat uncontrolled 
command, with ^ich he governs all transactions 
public and secret; his entire direction of his army, 
as their leader, their sovereign, and their treai- 
surer ; and his diligence, in giving life to every 
part of it, by his presence ; these things greatly 
contribute to carrying on a war with expedition 
and success, but are powerftil obstacles to tliat 
accommodation, which he would gladly maka 
with the Olynthians. For the Olyntliians see 
plainly, that they do not now fight for glory, or 
for part of their territory, but to defend their 
state from dissolution and slavery. They know 
how he rewarded those traitors of Amphipolis, 
who made him master of that city ; and those of 
Pydna, who opened their gates to him. In a 
word, free states, I think, must ever look vrith 
suspicion on an absolute monarchy : but a nei^« 
bouring monarchy must double their apprehen* 
sions. 

Convinced of what hath now been ot^eT^d^ vcA 
possessed with every other just and vrovXYx^ wxl- 
tJinejit; you must be resolved, A.t!l;kexAasi&\ '^^^ 
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innst exert your spirit; you must apply to the 
war, now, if ever; your fortunes, your persons, 
your whote powers, are now demanded. Tbere is 
no excuse, no pretence left, for declining the per- 
formance of your duty. For that which yon were 
all ever urging loudly, that the Olynthians should 
be engaged in a war with Philip, hath now hap- 
pened of it»elf ; and this in a manner most agree- 
able to our interest. For, if they had entered into 
this war at onr persuasion, they must have been 
precarious allies, without steadiness or resolution : 
but, as their private injuries have made them 
enemies to Philip, it is probable that enmity will 
be lasting, both on account of what they fear, and 
what tiiey have. already sutfered. My country- 
men ! let not so favourable an opportunity escape 
you : do not repeat that errour which hath been 
so often fatal to you. For when, at our return 
from assisting the Eubceans, Hierax, and Strato- 
cles, citizens of Amphipolis, mounted this galleiy^ 
and pressed you to send out your navy, and to 
take their city under your protection; had we 
discovered that resolution in onr own cause, which 
we exerted for the safety of EubcBa; then had 
Amphipolis been yours ; and all those difficulties 
had been avoided, in which you have been since 
involved. Again, when we received advice of the 
siefjcft of Pyclna, Potidaea, Methone, Pegasae, and 
other places, (for I would not detain you with a 
particular recital) had we ourselves marched with 
a due spirit and alacrity to the relief of the first 
oftb€$e citieB^ we should now find much more 
€fompIiaDce, much more bumVUt^ VaYYCvViv. '^vx 
fy etiU aeglecUos the pretent, wid *\ui»^vi\% ^)»s 
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Aitore interests will not demand our care, we 
have aggrandized our enemy, we have raised him 
to a degree of eminence, greater than any king 
of Macedon bath ever yet enjoyed. — Now we 
have another opportunity. That which the Olyu- 
thians, of theinseives, present to the state : one no 
less consideraT>le than any of tlie former. 

And, in my opinion, Athenians ! if a man were 
to bring the dealings of tiie gods towai'ds us to a 
fair. account, though many things might appear 
not quite agreeable to our wishes, yet he would 
acknowledge that we had been highly favoured 
by them : and with great reason : for that many 
places have been lost in the course of war, is 
truly to- be charged to our own weak conduct* 
Rut that the difficulties, arisen from hence, have 
not long affected us ; and that an alliance now 
presents itself to remove tiiem, if we are disposed 
to make the just use of it : this I cannot but as- 
cribe to tiie divine goodness. But tlie same tiling 
happens in this case, as in the use of riches : if 
a mian be careful to save tliose be hatli acquired, 
he readily acknowledges the kindness of fortune : 
but if by his imprudence they be once lost, with 
them be also loses tlie sense of gratitude. So in 
political affairs, they who neglect to improve 
their cpportimities, forget the favours whicii the 
gods have bestowed -, for it is the ultimate event 
which generally determines men's judgment of 
every thing precedent. And therefore, all affairs 
hereafter should engage your strictest care ; tliat 
by correcting our errours, we may wi^e off the 
inglorious stain of past actions. B\xl ftVioia^A.^^ 
be deaf to these men too, and shou\d \ie V% ^^^- 
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fered to snbyert Olynthns ; say, what can prevent 
him from marching his forces into whatever ter- 
ritory he pleases ? 

Is there not a man among you, Athenians! who 
reflects by what steps Philip, from a beginning so 
inconsiderable, hath mounted to his height of 
power ? First, he took Amphipolis : then be be- 
came master of Pydna : then Potidaea fell : then 
Methond : then came his inroad into Thessaly : 
after this, having disposed affiiirs at Pherae, at 
PegassB, at Magnesia, entirely as he pleased, he 
marched into Thrace. Here, while engaged in re- 
pelling some, and establishing other princes, he 
fell sick. Again, recovering, he never turned a 
moment from his course to ease or indulgence, 
but instantly attacked the Olynthians. His ex- 
peditions against the Illyrians, the Paeonians, 
against Arymbas, I pass all over. — But I may be 
asked, why this recital, now? That you may 
know and see your own errour, in ever neglecting 
some part of your affairs, as if beneath your 
regard ; and that active spirit with which Philip 
pursueth his designs ; which ever fires him ; and 
which never can permit him to rest satisfied with 
^ those things he hath already accomplished, if 
then he determines firmly and invariably to pur- 
sue bis conquests : and if we are obstinately re- 
solved against every vigorous and effectual mea- 
sure : think, what consequences may we expect ! 
In the name of heaven, can any man be so weak, 
as not to know, that by neglecting this war, we 
are tramferring it from that country to our own ! 
And should this happen, I fear, M!bieiaiius^dsv^x.«^ 
^Aer ^ho ioconsidentcly bono'w uuone^ %i^^\a^ 
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iiterest after a sbort-lived afflueDce, are deprived 
of their own fortnnei; so we, by this continued 
indolence, by consnlting only our ease and plea« 
sore, may be reduced to^the grievous necessity of 
ei^aging in affidrs the most shocking and dis- 
agreeable, and of exposing ourselves in the de- 
£aice of this our native territory. 

To censnre, some one may tell me, is easy, and 
in tiie power of every man : bat the true coun- 
sellor should point out that conduct which tiie 
present exigence demands. — Sensible as I am, 
Athenians, that when your expectations have in 
any instance been disappointed, your resentment 
frequently falls not on those who merit it, but on 
him who hath spoken last ; yet T cannot, from a 
regard to' my own safety, suppress what I deem 
of moment to lay beibre you. I say then, this 
occasion calls for a twofold armament. First, we 
are to defend the cities of the Olynthians, and for 
this purpose to detach a body of forces : in the 
next place, in order to infest his kingdom, we are 
to send out our navy ndanned with other levies. 
If yon neglect either of these, I fear your ex- 
pedition vnll be fVuitless. For, if you content 
yourselves with infesting his dominions, this he 
will endure, until he is master of Olynthus, and 
then he can with ease repel the invasion ; or, if 
you only send succours to the Olynthians, when 
he sees his own kingdom free from danger, he 
win apply /With constancy and vigilance to the 
war, and' at length weary out the besieged to a 
snbmissioir. Your levies therefore mnstVie e^ti- 
eiderable mongh to serve both purposea.— T^^^ 

Mre my sentiments with respect to <mT ttfrnwavecA- 
roL. Hi, ^ ^ 
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And DOW, as to the expense of these prepam* 
tions. Yon are already provided for the payment 
of your forces better than any other people. This, 
provision is distributed among yourselves in the 
manner most agreeable ; but if yon restore it to 
the army, the supplies vnll be complete without, 
any addition ; if not, an addition will be necessary, 
or the whole, rather, will remain to be raised. 
* How then' I may be asked, ^ do you moVe for a 
decree to apply tliose funds to the military ser- 
vice P By no means ! it is my opinion indeed, that 
an army must be raised; that this money really be-' 
longs to the army ; and that the same regulation 
wliich entitles our citizens to receive, should ob- 
lige them also to act. At present yon expend 
these sums on entertainments, without regard to 
your afiairs. It remains then that a general con- 
tribution be raised : a great one, if a great one be 
required : a small one, if such may be sufficient* 
Money must be found; without it nothing can be 
effected : various schemes are proposed by various 
persons : do yon make that choice which you think 
most advantageous; and while you have an op- 
portunity, exert yourselves in the care of your 
interests. 

It is worthy your attention to consider, how the 
affairs of Philip are at this time circumstanced, 
l^'or they are by no means so well disposed, so 
very flourishing, as an inattentive observer would 
pronounce. Nor would he have engaged in this 
war at all, had he thought he should have been 
obliged to maintain it He ho^d, that the moment 

^e appeared, ail things vronld ftXL \>^Qii«\Amu ^^\. 

^be$e tqpes were ytmxu kiA lilboA daw(i<9ic«aD[^;E&RsiX^ 
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in the first place, troobles and dispirits bim. Then 
the Thessalians alann him ; a people remarkable 
for their perfidy on all occasions, and to all per- 
sons. And just as they have ever proved, even so 
he finds them nov^. For they have resolved in 
council to demand the restitution of Pegassp, and 
have opposed his attempt to fortify Magnesia: 
and I am informed, that for the fatore he is to be 
-excluded from their ports and markets, as* these 
conveniences belong to the states of Thessaly, 
and are not to be intercepted by Piiilip. And 
should he be deprived of such a fVmd of wealth, he 
must be greatly straitened to support his foreign 
-troops. Besides this, we must suppose that the 
Paeonian and the lUyrian, and all the others, would 
prefer freedom and independence to a state of 
slavery. They are not accustomed to subjectiouy 
and the insolence of this man, it is said, knows no 
bounds: nor is this improbable: for great and un- 
-expected success is apt to hurry weak minds into 
extravagances. Hence it often proves much 
-more difficult to maintain acquisitions, than to ac- 
-quire. It is your part, therefore, to regard the 
'time of Ills distress as your most favourable op- 
portunity : improve it to the utmost ; send out 
your embassies ; take the field yom'selves, and ex- 
cite a general ardour abroad : ever considering 
bow readily Philip would attack us, if he were 
favoured by any incident like this, if a war had 
-broken out on our borders. And would it not be 
ahamefiil to vrant -the resolution to bring thai dis- 
tress on Inm, wiiich,. had it been ec^^\^\iv\^ 
power, be certainly would have nuide ^oxv fe^*^ 
Tbiatoo denumds your atteution, k>3oKw«»a\ 
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that you are now to determine whether it be most 
expedient to carry the war into his country, or 
to fight him here. If Olynthus be defended, Mace- 
don will be the seat of war : you may harass his 
kingdom, and enjoy your own territories free from 
apprehensions. But should that nation be subdued 
by Philip, who will oppose his marching hither ? 
Will the Thcbans? let it not be thought severe 
when 1 affirm, that they will join readily in the 
invasion. Will the Phocians ? a people scarcely 
able to defend their own country, without your 
assistance. Will any others ? — * But, sir,' cries 
some one,/ he would make no such attempt.' — ^This 
would be the greatest of absurdities ; not to exe- 
cute those threats, when he hath full power, which, 
DOW when they appear so idle and extravagant, he 
yet dares to utter. And I tliink you are not yet to 
learn how great would be.tlie difference between 
our engaging him here and tiiere. Were we to be 
only thirty days abroad, and to draw all the ne- 
cessaries of the camp from our own lands, even 
were there no enemy to ravage them, the damage 
would, in my opinion, amount to more than the 
whole expense of tlie late war. Add then the 
presence of an enemy, and how greatly must the 
calamity be increased i but, further, add the in- 
famy ; and to those who judge rightly, no distress 
can be more grievous than the scandal of miscon- 
duct. 

It is incumbent^ therefore, upon us all (justly in- 

Aienced by these considerations) to unite vigor* 

oaslyin the common cause, and repel the danger 

^at tbreateoa tbia territory. LaV xYife wYi exeri 
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a miall portion of their Mwence, tibey may secore 
the peaceAil poasettioD of tlie rest. Let those who 
are of the age for military daty i that, by leamiog 
the art of war in Ptnlip's dominionty they may 
become formidable defenders of their native land. 
Let our orators; that they may safoly sobmit their 
conduct to the public inspection. For your judg- 
ment of their administrations will ever be deter* 
mined by the event of things. And may we all 
contribute to render that fovourable ! 

Demosthenes, 



ORATION CONCBRNIHG THE REGULATION OF THE 

STATE. 

You ask, Athenians I ^ What real advantage have 
we derived from the speeches of Demosthenes? 
He rises when he thinks proper : he deafens us 
with his harangues : he declaims against tlie dege- 
neracy of present times : he tells us of the virtues 
of our ancestors: he transports us by his airy ex- 
travagance : he puffs up our vanity : and then sits 
down.' — But, couid these my speeches once gain 
an effectual influence upon your nunds, so great 
would be the advantage conferred upon my coun- 
try, that were I to attempt to speak them, they 
would appear to many as visionary. Yet still I 
must assume the merit of doing some service, by 
accustoming you to hear salutary truths. And if 
your counsellors be solicitous for any point of 
moment to their country, let them first cure your 
ears; for they are distempered: andthis^fvomthe 
inveterate habit of listening to fa^b^oo^^Xs^ ^^x^ 
tUi^, niber than your real mtex^i^* 
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Thus it lately happened (let no man intermpt 
me : let me have a patient hearing) that some per- 
sons broke into the treasury. The speakers all 
instantly exclaimed, * Oar free constitntion is over- 
turned: our laws are no more!' And now^ ye 
men of Athens ! judge, if I speak with reason. 
Tliey who are guilty of this crime, justly deserve 
to die ; but by such offenders our constitution is 
not overturned. Again, some oars have been 
stolen from our arsenal. — * Stripes and tortures for 
the villain ! our constitution is subverted !' This 
is the general cry. But what is my opinion ? This 
criminal, like the others, hath deserved to die : 
but, if some are criminal, our constitution is not 
therefore subverted. There is no man who dares 
openly and boldly to declare, in what case our 
constitution is subverted. But I shall declare it. 
When you, Athenians ! become a helpless rabble, 
without conduct, without property, without arms, 
vnthottt order, witiiout unanimity ; when neither 
general, nor any other person^ liath tiie least respect 
for your decrees ; when no man dares to inform 
you of this your condition, to urge the necessary 
reformation, much less, to exert his efforts to effect 
it : then is your constitution subverted. And this 
is now the case. 

But, O my fellow-citizens! a. language of a dif- 
ferent nature hath poured in upon us ; false, and 
highly dangerous to the state. Such is tliat asser- 
tion, that in your tribunals b your great security; 
that your right of suffrage is the real bulwark of 
iiie consiitut'iOD, That these tribunals are our 
commoa resource in all private coTiXes\&) \ %r- 
^owJedge. But, it is by ania ^e wt^ V» imXiAs» 
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oar eoemiesy by arms we are to defend our state. 
It is not by onr decrees that we can conquer. To 
those, on the contrary, who fight our battles with 
taccess, to those we owe the power of decreeing, 
of transacting all our afiairs, without control or 
danger. In arms, then, let us be terrible; in our 
judicial transactions, humane. 

If it be observed, that diese sentiments are more 
elevated than might be expected from my cha- 
racter, the observation, I confess, is just. What- 
ever is said about a state of such dignity, upon 
affiiirs of such importance, should appear more 
elevated than any character. To your worth should 
it correspond, not to that of the speaker. 

And now I shall inform you, why none of those 
who stand high in your esteem, speak in the same 
manner. The candidates for odice and employ- 
ment go about soliciting your voices, the slaves 
of popular favour. To gain the rank of general, 
is each man's great concern ; not to till this station 
with true manlike intrepidity. Courage, if he 
possesses it, he deems unnecessary : for, thus he 
reasons : he has the honour, the renown of this city 
to support him ; he finds himself free from op- 
pression and control ; he needs but to amuse you 
vrith fair hopes ; and, thus, he secures a kind of 
inheritance in your emoluments. And he reasons 
truly. But, do you yourselves, once, assume the 
conduct of your own afiairs ; and then, as you 
take an equal share of duty, so shall you acquire 
an equal share of glory. Now, your ministers and 
public speakers, without one tiiought of directinf; 
j^ou ikitlifully to your true interests, reisAga iiaKav« 
seJres entirely to these generals. ¥otm^tV3 ^«% 
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dmded into classes, in order to raise the supplies: 
BOW tiie business of tiie classes is to gain the 
management of pnblic affairs. The orator is the 
leader; the general seconds his attempts; the 
Three Hundred are the assistants on each side ; 
and all others take their parties, and serve to fill 
up the several factions. And you see the con- 
sequences : this man gains a statue ; this amasses 
a fortune ; one or two command the state ; while 
jou sit do¥ni unconcerned witnesses of their suc- 
cess ; and, for an uninterrupted course of ease 
and indolence, give ttiem up those great and glo- 
rious advantages, which really belong to yon. 

Demosthenes, 



ORATION AGAINST CATILINE. 

How far, O Catiline, wilt thou abuse our patience ? 
How long shall thy frantic rage baffle the efforts 
of justice ? To what height meanest thou to carry 
thy daring insolence P Art thou nothing daunted 
by the nocturnal watch posted to secure the 
PalatiumP notliinc; by the city guards? nothing 
by the consternation of the people ? nothing by 
the union of all the wise and worthy citizens ? no- 
thing by the senate's assembling in this place of 
strength ? nothing by the looks and countenanced 
of all here present ? Seest thou not, that all thy 
designs are brought to li^ht? that the senators are 
tboroaghly apprized of thy conspiracy ? that they 
are acquainted with thy last m)^\iX> pt2k(M\c.«%% v«\>^ 
^be. practices of the nigiht before-, ^^^«^ ^\»R^ft 
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of meetiiig, the company smnmooed together, and 
the measares concerted? Alas for our degeneracy ! 
alas for the depravity of the times ! the senate is 
apprized of all this; the consul beholds it; yet the 
traitor lives. Lives! did I say? he even comes 
into the senate ; he shaies in the public delibera- 
tions ; he marks us out with his eye for destruc- 
tion. While we, bold in our country's cause, 
think we have sufficiently discharged our duty to 
the state, if we can but escape his rage and deadly 
darts. Long since, O Catiline, ought the consul 
to have ordered thee for execution ; and pointed 
upon thy own head that rain thou hast been long 
meditating against us all. Could that illustiious 
citizen, Poblius Scipio, sovereign pontiff, but in- 
vested with- no public magistracy, kill Tiberius 
Gracchus for raising some slight commotions in 
the commonwealth ; and shall we consuls suffer 
Catiline to live, who aims at laying waste the 
world with fire and sword ? I omit, as too re- 
mote, the example of Q. ServiUus Ahala, who 
with his own hand slew Spurius Melius, for plot- 
ting a revolution in the state. Such, such was 
the virtue of this republic in former times, that 
her brave sons punished more severely a factious 
citizen, than the most inveterate public enemy. 
We have a weighty and vigorous decree of the 
senate against you, Catiline : the commonwealth 
wants not wisdom, nor this house authority : but 
we, the consuls, I speak it openly, are wanting in 
our duty. 

A decree once passed in the seniite, ^t^^cfaiYQ% 
the consul L, Opimius to take care tViaX ^3^^ ^«wv.- 

monwea/tb received no detriment IYi^nwn ws»fc 
roi.. ill. • ^ 
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day Cains Chracchus was kiiled for some slight sut- 
picioBs of treason, thongii descended of a father, 
grandfather, and ancestors^ all eminent for their 
aerrices to the state. Marcus Fulvins too, a man 
of consular dignity, with hb children, underwent 
the same late. By a Uke decree of the senate, 
the care of the commonwealth was committed to 
the consols C. Marias and L. Valerius. Was a 
single day permitted to pass, before L. Satnminus, 
tribune of the people, and C. Servilins the pmtor, 
satisfied by their death the Justice of their coun- 
try P But we, for these twenty days, have suffered 
the authority of the senate to languish in our 
hands. For we too have a like decree, but it rests 
among our records like a sword in the scabbard ; 
a decree, O Catiline, by which you ought to have 
Suffered immediate death. Yet still you live; 
nay more, you live, not to lay aside, but to harden 
yourself in yonr audacious guilt. I could wish, 
conscript fathers, to be meTciful; I could wish 
too not to appear remiss when my country is 
threatened with danger ; but I now begin to re- 
proach myself with negligence and want of cou- 
rage. A camp is formed in Italy, upon the very 
borders of Etruria, against the commonwealth. 
The enemy increase daily in number. At the 
same time we behold their general and leader 
^ within our walls ; nay, in the senate-house itself, 
plotting daily some intestine mischief against the 
state. Should I order you, Catiline, to be instantly 
seized and put to death, I have reason to believe, 
good men would rather reproaich me with slowness 
iiMo cruelty. Bat at present c«stuua T«ttRsc& t«- 
#traat ate fioom tlaa step, w\a£^ VaAcMdi Qi<a^v x» 
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iRYe been taken long ago. Thon shalt then snfSet 
death, when not a man is to be fonnd, 4o wicked, 
10 de^rate, so like thyself, as not to own it was 
(iooe jostly. As long as there is one who dares to 
defend thee, thou shalt Uve; and live so as thoa 
now dost, snrroonded by the numerous and power* 
fill guardb which I have placed about thee, so as 
not to suffer thee to stir a foot against the repub- 
lie ; Dtdiilst the eyes and ears of many shall watch 
thee, as they have hitherto done, when thon little 
thoi^test of it. 

But what is it, Catiline, thou canst now have 
in view, if neither the obscurity of night con con* 
ceal thy traitorous assembbes, nor the walls of a 
private house prevent the voice of thy treason 
from reaching our ear? If all thy projects are 
discovered and burst into public view i Quit then 
your detestable purpose, and- think no more of 
massacres and conflagrations. You are beset on 
all hands ; your most secret councils are clear as 
noon>day; as you may easily gather, from tiie' 
detail I am now to give you. You may remem« 
ber that on the nineteenth of October last, I said 
publicly in tlie senate, that before the twenty-fifth 
of the same month, C. Manlius, the confederate 
and creature of your guilt, would appear in arms. 
Was I deceived, Catiline, I say not as to this 
enormous, this detestable, this improbable at* 
tempt : bnt, which is still more surprising, as to 
the very day on wliidi it happened i I said like- 
wise, in the senate, that you Imd fixed the twenty^ 
sixth of the same month for the DnaseacT^ oi^ oiw 
nobles, wbii± Jaduced many citizens ^i >i!aft toX 
rgok to retire from Rome, not aQ in»!t^ «0i *s^ 
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count of their own preservation, as with a view to 
baffle your designs. Can you deny, that on that 
very day you was so beset by my vigilance, 
and the guards I placed about you, that you found 
it impossible to attempt any thing against ttie 
state *, though you bad given out, after the depar- 
ture of tiie rest, that you would nevertheless con- 
tent yourself with the blood of those who remain- 
ed? Nay, when on the first of November you 
confidently hoped to surprise Prceneste by night, 
did you not find that colony secured by my order, 
and tlie guards, oflficers, and garrison I had ap- 
pointed ? There is nothing you either think, con- 
trive, or attempt, but what I both hear, see, and 
plainly understand. 

Call to mind only in conjunction with me, the 
transactions of last night. You will soon perceive, 
that I am much more active in watching over the 
preservation, than you in plotting the destruction 
of the state. I say then, and say it openly, that 
last night you went to the house of M . Lecca, in 
the street called the Gladiators : that you were 
met there by numbers of your associates in guilt 
and madness. Dare you deny this ? Why are you 
silent ? If you disown the charge, I will prove it : 
for I see some in this very assembly, who were of 
your confederacy. Immortal gods ! what country 
do we inhabit ? what city do we belong to ? what 
government do we live under ? H^rc, here, con- 
script fathers, within these walls, and in this as- 
semhly, the most awful and venerable upon earth, 
there are men who meditate m^ ruin and yours, 
^^ destruction of this city, and cowse^vaen^^ ^^ 
^^ world itself. Myself, your coiiau\,\wi\MAdii5Q«8* 
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men, and ask their opinions on pnblic affairs'; and 
iastead of dooming them to immediate execution,' 
do not 80 much as wound them with my tongue. • 
You went then that night, Catiline, to the house 
of Lecca; you cantoned out all Italy; you ap-' 
pointed the place to which every one was to re- 
pair: you singied out those who were to be left 
at Rome, and those who were to accomp<iDy yon 
io person ; you marked out the parts of the city 
destined to conflagration ; yon declared your pur- 
pose of leaving it soon, and said you only waited 
a little to see me taken off. Two Roman knights 
undertook to ease you of that care, and assassinate 
me the same night in. bed before day-break. 
Scarce was your assembly dismissed, when I was 
informed of all thb : I ordered an additional 
guard to attend, to secure my house from assault ; ' 
I refused admittance to those whom you sent to 
compliment me in the morning ; and declared to 
many worthy persons beforehand who they were, 
and at what time I expected them. 

' Since then, Catiline, such is the state of your 
affairs, fioish what ypu have begun ; quit the city ; 
the gates are open ; nobody opposes your retreat. 
The troops in Manlius's camp long to put them- 
selves under your command. Carry with you all 
your confederates ; if not all, at least as many as 
possible. Purge the city. It will take greatly 
firom my fears, to be divided from you by a wall. 
You cannot pretend to stay any longer with us : % 
will not bear, will not suffer, will not allow of it. 
Great thanks are due to the immoTlaX ^<c^^> ^"^^ 
du'eOy to thee, Jupiter Stator, tUe«ac\«aX. V"^^^^^- 
tor of this city, for having aVreaAv w> Q^Xft.^^^^* 
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sierved as from this dangerous, this destnictiTe, 
this pestilent scourge of Us country. The supreme ^ 
safety of the commonwealth ought not to be again 
and again exposed to danger for the sake of a 
single man. Mobile I was only consul elect, Cati- 
line, I contented myself vrith guarding against 
your many plots, not by a public guard, but by 
my private vigilimce. When at the last election 
of consuls, you 'had resolved to assassinate me, ' 
and your competitors in the field of Mars, I de- 
feated your wicked purpose by the aid of my 
friendS) without disturbing the public peace. In 
a word, as often as you attempted my life, I singly 
opposed your fury ; though I well saw, that my 
death would necessarily be attended with many 
signal calamities to the state. But now you ' 
« openly strike at the very being of the republic. 
The temples of the immortal gods, the mansions 
of Rome, the lives of her citizens, and all the pro- 
vinces of Italy, are doomed to slaughter and de- 
vastation. Since, therefore, I dare not pursue 
that course, which is most agreeable to ancient 
discipline, and the genius of the commonwealth, I 
will follow another, less severe indeed as to the cri- 
minal, but more useful in its consequences to the 
public. For should I order you to be immediately 
put to death, the commonwealth would still har- 
bour in its bosom the other conspirators ; but by 
driving you from the city, I shall clear Rome at ' 
once of the whole baneful tribe of thy accomplices. 
How, Catiline ! Do you hesitate to do at my com*- 
mand, what you were so lately about to do of your 
^wn accord} The consul ordera ap^\\^ enssEK^ 
to depart tbe citj^ Ym isk^AKttMex idDw\^^ 
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real baiuahment? I say not expressly so : bnt 
were I to advise in the case, it is the best coarse 
yon can take. 

For what is there, Catiline, that can now give 
yon pleasnre in this city ? wherein, if we except 
the profligate crew of yonr accomplices, there is 
not a man bnt dreads and abhors yoni Is there a 
domestic stain from which yoor character is ex- 
empted? Have yon not rendered yourself infamous 
by. every vice that can brand private life? What 
scenes of lost have not your eyes beheld ? What 
gnilt has not stained yonr hands ? What pollntion 
has not defiled your whole body ? What youth, en- 
tangled by thee in the allurements of debauchery, 
hast thou not prompted by anus to deeds of vio- 
lence, or seduced by incentives into the snares of 
sensuality? And lately, when by procuring the 
death of your former wife, yon had made room in 
your house for another, did you not add to the 
enormity of that crime, by a new and unparalleled 
nieasnre of gnilt ? But I pass over this, and choose 
to let it remain in silence, that the memory of so 
mionstrons a piece of wickedness, or at least of its 
having been committed with impunity, may not 
descend to posterity. I pass over too the entire 
ruin of yonr fortunes, which you arc sensible 
must be&l you the very next month : and shall 
proceed to the mention of such particulars as 
regard not the infamy of your private character, 
nor the distresses and turpitude of your domestic 
' life ; bnt such as concern the very being of the 
republic, and the lives and safety of \i& ^. ^^asL 
the lif^tofUfey or the air you bTea.\3[\e^\^^ ^gnXjb* 
^ tQ yoa, CaliliDe ; when you «Te coti&*cao^^^'k% 
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is DOt« man here present but knows, that on th^ 
last of December, in the consulship of Lepiduj 
and Tullns, you appeared in the Comitium with a 
daffger! That you had got together .a band of 
ruffians, to assassinate the consuls, and the most 
considerable men in Rome i and that this execra- 
ble and frantic design was defeated, not by any 
awe or remorse in you, but by tlie prevailing good 
fortune of the people of Rome. But I pass over 
those things, ps being already well known : there 
^re otliers of a later date. How many attempts 
have 3XU made upon my life, sin^e I was nominated 
consul, and since I ehtered upon the actual execu- 
tion of that office ? How many thrusts of thine, so 
well aimed that they seemed unavoidable, have I 
parried by an artful evasion ; and, as they term it, 
a gentle deflection of body ? Yon attempt, you 
contrive, you set on foot nothing of which I have 
not timely information. Yet you cease not to 
concert, and enterprise. How often has that dag- 
ger been wrested out of thy hands ? How often, 
by some accident, has it dropped before the mo- 
ment of execution ? yet you cannot resolve to lay 
it aside. • How, or with what rites you have con- 
secrated it, is hard to say, that you think yourself 
thus obliged to lodge it in the bosom of a consul ! 

What are we to think of your present situation 

and conduct ? For I will now address you, not 

with the detestation your actions deserve, but 

with a compassion to which you have no just 

claim. You came some time ago into the senate. 

■i^/d a single person of this numerous assembly, 

^of excepting your most intimate reVaXWxA wtv^ 

^/entfw, deign to saJnte you ? If tki^i^ V>^ ^^ '^- 
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Stance of tiiis kind in the memory of man, do yon 
expect that I sliould embitter with reproaches, a 
doom confirmed by the silent detestation of all 
present? — Were not the benches where yon sit 
forsaken, as soon as you was observed to approach 
them ? Did not all tlie consular senators, whose 
destrnction you have so often plotted, quit im- 
mediately the part of the house where you thought 
proper to place yourseii? How are you able to' 
bear all this treatment ? For my own part, were 
my slaves to discover such a dread of me, as your 
fellow-citizens express of you, I should think it 
necessary to abandon my own house. And do yon 
hesitate about leaving the city? Was I evea 
wrongfully suspected, and thereby rendered ob- 
noxious to my countrymen, I would sooner with« 
draw myself from public view, than be beheld 
with looks full of reproach and indignation. And 
do yon, whose conscience tells you that you are 
the object of an universal, a just, and a long 
merited hatred, delay a moment to escape from 
the looks and presence of a peop e, whose eyes 
and senses can no longer endure you among them? 
S(hould your parents dread and hate you, and be 
obstinate to ail your endeavours to appeaSe them^ 
you would doubtless* withdraw somewhere from 
their sight But now your country, the common 
parent of us all, hates and dreads yon, and has* 
long regarded yon as a parricide, intent upon the 
design of destroying her. And will you neithi'f- 
respect her authority, submit to her advice, nor 
stand in awe of Iter power? Thu^ do%%^<&\^'^^^ 
witbyoa, Catiline ^ and thus does ^\\^, vci ?»««*■ 
measare, address you by bet silence. ^iiX^\i««^^^- 

•V-t. Mil, « 
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mity has happened these many years^ but has had 
thee for its author : not a crime has beeu perpe- 
trated without thee : the murder of so many ol 
our .citizensy the. oppression and plunder of oui 
allies, have through thee^one escaped punishment, 
and been exercised with unrestrained violence : 
thou hast found means not only to trample upon 
law and justice, but even to subvert and destroy 
them. Though this past behaviour of thine wai 
beyond all patience, yet have I- borne with it as ] 
could. But now, to be in continual apprehen« 
sion from thee alone ; on every alarm to tremble 
at the name of Catiline -, to see no designs formed 
against me that speak not thee for their author, it 
altogetlier insupportable. Be gone, then, and ri<j 
me of my present terrour ; that, if jus^ I may 
avoid ruin ; if groundless, I may at length cease 
to fear. 

Should your country, as I said, address you in 
these terms, ought she not to find obedience, even 
supposing her unable to compel you to such a 
step ? But did you not even offer to become a 
prisoner? Did you not say, that, to avoid sus- 
picion, you would submit to be confined in the 
house of M» Lepidus? When he declined re 
ceiying you, you had the assurance to come tc 
me, and request you might be secured at my 
house. When I likewise told you, that I could 
never think myself safe in the same liouse, when ] 
judged it even dangerous to be in the same citj 
^th you, you appUed to Q. Metellus the pra&tor 
Being repulsed here too, you went to the excel- 
lent M. Marcellus, your companion; who, m 
doubt, you imagined would be very watd^ if 
ccndaing you, very qmcV^ in di&cenun^ your secfre 
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practices, and very teselate in briDging yon to 
JBttice. How justly may we pronounce him wor- 
thy of iron and a jail* whose own conscience con- 
demns him to restraint? If it be so tlien, Catiline, 
and you cannot submit to the thought of dying 
here, do you hesitate to retire to some other 
country, and commit to flight and solitude a life, 
io often and so justly forfeited to thy coimtry ? 
But, say you, put the question to the senate (for 
so yon ali^t to talk), and if it be their pleasure 
that I go into banishment, I am ready to obey. 
I will put no such question ; it is contrary to my 
temper: yet will I give -you an opportunity of 
knowing the sentiments of the senate with regard 
to you. Leave the city, Catiline: deliver the 
republic from its fears; go, if yon wait only for 
that word, into banishment. Observe now, Cati- 
line ; mark the silence and composure of the as- 
sembly. Does a single senator remonstrate, or so 
much as offer to speak P Is it needful they should 
confirm by their voice, what they so expressly 
declare by their silence? But had I addressed 
myself in this manner to that excellent youth 
P. Sextius, or to the brave M. Marcellns, the 
senate would ere now have risen up against me, 
and laid violent hands upon their consul in tliis 
very temple ; and justly too. But with regard to 
yon, Catiline, their silence declares their ap- 
probiition, their acquiescence amounts to a decree, 
and by saying nothing they proclaim their con- 
sent. Nor is this true of the senators alone, whose 
authority yon affect- to prize, while you make 
BO aceoimt of their lives ; but of these brave and 
worthy Roman knightS| and other \VVQfe\:no<n taio^ 
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x^ns, who guard the aTenues of the senate ; whose 
nuipbers you might have seen, whose sentiments 
you might have known, whose voices a little 
while ago you might have heard, and whose 
•words and hands I have for some time with diffi- 
culty, restrained from your person : yet all tliese 
will I easily engage to attend you to the very 
gi||tes, if you but consent to leave this city, which 
you have so long devoted to destruction. 

But why do I talk, as if your resolution was to 
he shaken, or there was any room to hope you 
would reform! Can we expect yon wiil ever 
tltink of flight, or entertain the design of going 
into bauishnient P May the immortal gods inspire 
you witli that resolution ! Though I clearly per- 
ceive, should my threats frighten you into exile, 
what a storm of envy will light upon my own 
head ; if not at present, whilst the memory of thy 
crimes is fresh, yet surely in future times. But I 
' little regard that thought, provided the cal&mity 
falls on myself alone, and is not attended with any 
danger to my country. But to feel the stings of 
remorse, to dread the rigour of the laws, to yield 
to the exigences of the state, are things not to be 
expected from tliee. Thou, O Catiline, art none 
of tliose, whom shame reclaims from dishonourable 
pursuits, fear from danger, or reason from mad- 
ness. Be gone tlien, as I have already often said : 
and if you would swell the measure of popular 
odium against me, for being, as you give out, your 
enem^» depart directiy into banishment By this 
step you will bring ,upon me an insupportable 
Joad of censure : nor shall 1 be ab\e \jo «o&\»S«\ ^t 
weight of the public uidig;iiat\on, iSktfral<^X ^ww^ 
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by order of the cowal, retire into exile. But if 
yon' mean to advance my repatation and glory ^ 
march off with your abandoned crew of ruffians ;, 
repair to Manlius ; rouse every desperate citizen 
to rebel; separate yourself from the worthy; de- 
clare war against your country ; triumph in your 
impious depredations; that it may appear you were 
not forced by me into a foreign treason^ but vo- ' 
luntarily joined your associates. But why should. 
I urge you to this step, when I know you have 
already sent forward a body of armed men, to 
wait you at tlie Forum Aurelium ? When I know . 
you have concerted and fixed a day with Manlius? 
When I know you have sent off a silver eagle^ 
tliat dom^tic shrine of your impieties, which I 
doubt not will bring ruin upon you and your 
accomplices? Can you absent yourself longer 
from an idol to which you had recourse in every 
bloody attempt, and from whose altars tliat im- 
pious right-hand was frequently transferred to th» 
murder of your countrymen ? 

Thus will you at length repair, whither your 
frantic and unbridled rage has long been hurryim; 
you. Nor docs this issue of thy plots give thee 
pain ; but, on the contrary, fills thee with inex- 
pressible delight. Nature has formed you, incli- 
nation trained you, and fate reserved you, for this 
desperate enterprise. You never took delight 
either in peace or war, unless when they were 
flagitious or destructive. You have got together 
a hand of ruffians and profligates, not only utterly 
abandoned of fortune, but even without ho^e^ 
With what pleasure will you enjoy yoxMC^eVi^ Wss- 
w/li you exvdti hovi will you tnvju\f\i^ \i>^e^ 
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among 80 great a number of your associates, you 
shall neither hear nor see an honest man? TO/ 
attain the enjoyment of such a life, have you ex- 
ercised yourself in all those toils, which are em- 
phatically styled yours : your lying on the ground, 
not only in pursuit of lewd amours, but of bold 
and hardy enterprises; your treacherous watch- 
fulness, not only to take advantage of the hus- 
band's slumber, but to spoil the murdered citizen. 
Here may you exert all that boasted patience of 
hunger, cold, and want, by which, however, you 
will shortly find yourself undone. So much have 
I gained by excluding you from the consulship, 
that you can only attack your country as an exile, 
not oppress her as a consul; and yOui impious 
treason will be deemed the efforts, not of an 
oiemy, but of a robber. 

And now, conscript fatliers, that I may obviate 
. and remove a complaint, which my country might 
with some appearance of justice urge against me, 
attend diligently to what I am about to say, and 
treasure it up in your minds and hearts. For 
should my country, which is to me much dearer 
than life, should all Italy, should the whole state 
thus accost me : ' What are yon about, Marcus 
TuUiusP Will yon suffer a man to escape out 
of Rome, whom you have discovered to be a pub- 
lie enemy ? whom you see ready to enter upon a 
vrar against the state ? whose arrival the conspi- 
rators wait with impatience, that they may put 
themselves under his conduct ? the prime authoi 
of the treason ; the contriver and mani^r of the 
revolt P the man who enWfits ^V ^<& %\«n«^ ^ 

ruiaeh cifizenahe can find? ^iviU ^ouvoSlcOcossi 
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My, to escape; and appear as one ratfaor sent 
against the city^ than driven from it? ¥rill you not 
order him to be put in irons, to be dragged to 
execution, and to atone for his guilt by the most 
rigorous punishment ? what restrains you on this 
occasion ? is it the custom of our ancestors ? But 
it is well known in this commonwealth, that even 
persons in a private station have often put pesti- 
lent citizens to death. Do the laws relating to 
the punishment of Roman citizens hold you in 
awe? Certainly traitors against their country 
can have no claim to the privileges of citizens. 
Are yon afraid of the reproaches of posterity ? A 
noble proof indeed of your gratitude to the Ro- 
man people, Ihat yon, a new man, who without 
any recommendation from your ancestors, have 
been raised by them through all the degrees of 
honour, to sovereign dignity, should, for the sake 
of any danger to yourself, neglect the care of the 
public safety. But if censure be that whereof 
yon are afraid, think which is to be most appre- 
hended, the cerisnre incurred for having acted 
with firmness and courage, or that for having 
acted with sloth and pusillanimity? When Italy 
shall be laid desolate with war, her cities plundei^ 
ed, her dwellings on fire; can you then hope to 
escape the flames of public indignation ?' 

To this most sacred voice of my country, and 
to all those who blan^e me after the same manner, 
I shall make this short reply: That if I had 
thought it the most advisable to pot Catiline to 
death, I wooid not have allowed thai ^a<^\^\fi»\ 
iAe use of one moment's life. For if, 'va i«tia!« 
^ays, our greatest men, and moat i\Vuft\TW^» «>*- 
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tens, instead of sullying, have done honour to their 
memories, by the destruction of Satuminus, the 
Gracchi, Fiaccns, and many others ; there is no 
ground to fear, that by killing tliis parricide, any 
envy would lie upon me with posterity. Yet if 
the greatest was sure to beta! me, it was always 
my persuasion, that envy acquired by virtue was 
really glory, not envy. But there are some of this 
very order, who do not either see the dangers 
which hang over us, or else dissemble what they 
see; who, by the softness of their votes, cherish 
CatiHne's hopes, and add strength to the conspi- 
racy by not believing it; whose authority influences 
many, not only of the wicked, but the weak ; who, 
if I had punished this man as he deserved, would 
not have failed to change me with acting cruelly 
and tyrannically. Now I am persuaded, that when 
he is once gone into Manlius's camp, whither he 
actually designs to go, none can be so silly, as not 
to see that there is a plot; none so wicked, as not 
to acknowledge it : whereas by taking oif him 
ak>ne, though this pestilence would be' somewhat 
checked, it could not be suppressed : but when he 
lias throvi^ himself into rebellion, and carried out 
4iis friends along with him, and dravm together the 
profligate and desperate from all parts of the em- 
pire, not only this ripened plague of the republic, 
but the very root and seed of all our evils, will be 
extirpated with him at once. 

It is now a long time, conscript fathers, that we 
^ve trod amidst the dangers and machinations of 
this conspiracy : but 1 know tboI how it comes to 
pass, the full maturity of a\V ^o%% crwa^^^sAKsil 
*W» long ripening rage a»A \wwAw»fe, V^ ^«^ 
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broke oat daring the period of my consalship. 
Should be alone be remoyed from this poweribl 
band of traiton, it may abate, perhaps, onr fears 
and anxieties for a while ; bat the danger will still 
remain, and continoe larking in the veins and vitals 
of the repablic. For as men oppressed virith a se- 
vere fit of illness, and labooring under the raging 
heat of a fever, are often at first seemingly reUeved 
by a draught of cold water, but afterwards find 
the disease retom upon them with redoubled fiiry; 
in like manner, dus distemper which has seized 
the commonwealth, eased a little by the punish- 
ment of this traitor, will from his surviving asso- 
ciates soon assume new force. ^Vherefore, con- 
script fathers, let the wicked retire, let them sepa- 
rate themselves from the honest, let them ren- 
dezvous in one place. In fine, as I have often 
said, let a wall be between them and us : let them 
cease to lay snares for the consul in ius own house, 
to beset the tribunal of the city praetor, to invest 
the senate-hoose with armed ruffians, and to pre- 
pare fire-balls and torches tor burning the city : in 
short, let every man*s sentiments with regard to 
the public be inscribed on his forehead. This I 
engage for and promise, conscript fathers, that by 
the diligence of the consuls, the weight of your 
aothority, the courage and firmness of the Roman 
kaights, and the unanimity of all the honest, Cati- 
line being driven from the city, you shall behold all 
his treasons, detected, exposed, crushed, and pu- 
nished. With these omens, Catiline, of all pros- 
perity to the republic, but of destruction to thy- 
•elf, and all those who have joined themselves 
with tbee in all kinds of parricide, go thy way 
vox* m. I 
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tiien to this impious and abominable war: whikt 
thou, Jnpiter, whose religion vras established with 
the foundation of this city, whom we truly call 
Stator, the stay and prop of this empire, will 
■drive this man and his accomplices from thy altars 
and temples, from the houses and walls of the 
.city, from the lives and fortunes of us all ; and 
wilt destroy with eternal punishments, both living 
^md dead, all the haters c^ good men, the enemies 
of their country, the plunderers of Italy, now con- 
federated in tills detestable league and partner- 
ship of viUany. Cicero, 
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The time is come, fathers, when that which has 
long been wished for, towards allaying the envy 
your order has been subject to, and removing the 
imputations against trials, is (not by human con- 
trivance but superior direction) effectually put in 
our power. An opinion has long prevailed, not 
only here at home, but likewise in foreign countries, 
both dangerous to you, and pernicious to the state, 
viz. that in prosecutions, men of wealth are always 
safe, however clearly convicted. There is now to 
be brought upon his trial before you, to the confu- 
sion, I hope, of the propagators of this slanderous 
•imputation, one whose li^ and actions condemn 
him in the opinion of all impartial persons, but 
-who, according to his own reckoning, and de- 
cJared dependence upon his riches^ is already ac>> 
quitted; 1 mean Caias Verrea. \iiihaXwoL\«wi^ 
is passed upon liim wfaicU lua txiineA ^«&«r^<>iwBs 
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aothorityy fittbers, will be venerable and sacred in 
the eyes of the public : but if his great riches 
should bias yon in his favoor^ I shall still gain one 
pointy viz. to make it apparent to all the. world, 
that what was wanting in this case was not a cri- 
minal nor a prosecutor, but justice and adequate 
punishment. 

To pass over the shameful irregularities of his 
youth, what does hisquaestor^ip, the first public 
employment he held, what does it exhibit^ but one 
continued scene of .villanies ? Cneius Carbo plun- 
dered of the puUic money by his own treasurerj a 
consul stripped and betrayed, an army deserted 
and reduc^ to want, a province robbed, the civil 
and religions rights of a people violated. The em- 
ployment he held in Asia Minor and Pamphilia 
what did it produce but the ruin of those coun^ 
tries? in which bouses, cities, and temples, were 
robbed by him. What was his conduct in his 
praetorship. here at home ? Let the plundered tern 
pies, and public worics neglected, that he might 
embezde the money intended for carrying thent 
OB, bear witness. But his praetorship in Sicily 
cravens all his works of wickedness, and finishes a 
lasting mcmument to his infamy. The mischiefs 
done by him in that country during the three 
years of his iniquitous administration, are such, 
tet many years, under the wisest and best ai 
prsBton, win not be sufficient to restore things to 
the condition in which he found them. For it is 
notorious, that during the time of his tyranny, the 
Sicilians nefther enjoyed the proteclVoxi o^^ ^<^\ 
owa vngituU laws, of the regii\a^oii% twaAfc ^«t 
isbeir benetSt by the Roman senate \i^ti liSoea CQCsaj- 
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ing under the protection of the commonwealth, 
nor of the natural and unalienable rights of men. 
His nod has decided all causes in Sicily for these 
three years ; and his decisions have broke all law, 
all precedent, all right. Tlie sums he has, by ar- 
bitrary taxes and unheard-of impositions, extorted 
from the industrious poor, are not to be computed. 
The most faithful allies of the commonwealth 
have been treated as enemies. Roman citizens 
have, like slaves, been put to death with tortures. 
The most atrocious criminals, for money, have 
been exempted from the deserved punishments ; 
and men of the most unexceptionable characters 
condemned and banished, unheard. The harbours^ 
though sufficiently fortified, and the gates of strong 
towns, opened to pirates and ravagers; the sol- 
diery and sailors belonging to a province under 
the protection of the commonwealth, starved to 
death ; whole fleets, to t^e great deti'iment of the 
' province, suffered to perish; the ancient monu- 
ments of either Sicilian or Roman greatness, the 
&tatues of heroes and princes, carried off; and the 
temples stripped of the imager. The infaniy of 
his lewdness has been such as decency forbids to 
describe ; nor will I, by mentioning particulars, 
put those unfortunate * persons to fresh pain who 
have not been able to save their wives and daugh- 
ters from his impurity. And these his atrocious 
crimes have been committed in so public a man- 
ner, that there is no one who has heard of his 
name, but could reckon up his actions. Having, 
by bis ioi^ui tons sentences, Med the prisons with* 
the most mdrnXxiOMA and deaervui^ o^ V^^ V*-^^^'^> . 
fie then proceeded to order wwab^T^ ^^ '^waRSk 
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citizens to be strangled in the gaols ; so tbat the 
exclamation, ^ I am a citizen of Rome !' which 
has often in the most distant regions, and among 
the most barbarous people, been a protection, 
was of no service to them, bat, on the contrary, 
brought a speedier and more severe punislunent' 
npon them. 

. I ask now, Verres, what you have to advance 
against this charge ? Will you pretend to deny it i 
Wilt you pretend that any thing false, that even 
any thing aggravated, is alleged against youP 
Had any prince, or any state, committed the same 
outrage against the privilege of Roman citizens,' 
should we not think we had sufficient ground for 
declaring immediate war against them ? What pu- 
nishment ought then to be inflicted upon a tyran- 
nical and wicked praetor, who dared, at no greater 
distance than Sicily, within sight of the Italian 
coast, to piit to the infamous death of crucifixion 
that unfortunate and innocent citizen Pubiios Ga- 
vins Cosanus, only for his having asserted his privi- 
lege of citizenship, and declared his intention of 
appealing to the justice of his country against a 
cruel oppressor, who had unjustly confined iiiin in 
a prison at Syracuse, from whence he had jusi 
made his escape ? The unhappy man, arrested as 
he was going to embark for his native country, is 
brought before the wicked prsetor. With eyes 
darting fury, and a countenance distorted with 
cinelty, he orders the helpless victim of his rage 
to be stripped, and rods to be brought ; accusing 
him, but without the least shadow of e^\de,ttf^«^ Qt 
even of suspicion; of having come to^vcCcj ^^ 
spjr. It was iu'vain that the unha^^^vGasi cxMt\ 
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oat, ' I am a Roman citixeti ; I have served under 
Lucius Pretius, who is now at Panormus, and 
will attest my innocence/ The blood-thirsty prae- 
tor, deaf to all he could urge in his own defence, 
ordered the infamous punishment to be inflicted. 
Thus, fathers, was an innocent Roman citizen 
publicly mangled with scourging; whilst the 
only words lie uttered amidst his cruel sufferings 
were, ^ I am a Roman citizen !' With these he 
hoped to defend himself irom violence and infa- 
my ; but of so little service was this privilege to 
him, that while he was thus asserting his citizen- 
ship, the order was given for his execution — for 
his execution upon the cross! 

liberty !— <0 sound once delightful to every 
Roman ear ! — O. sacred privilege of Roman citi- 
zenship ! — once sacred ! — now trampled upon !-* 
But what then? Is it come to this ! Shall fm infe- 
rior magistrate, a governor who holds his whole 
power of the Roman people, in a Roman province, 
within sight of Italy, bind, scourge, torture with 
fire and red-hot plates of iron, and at last put 
to the infamous death of the cross, a Roman citi- 
zen ? Shall neither the cries of innocence expiring 
in agony, nor the tears of pitying spectators, nor 
the majesty of the Roman commonwealth, nor the 
fear of the justice of his country, restrain the licen- 
tious and wanton cruelty of a monster, who, in 
confidence of his riches, strikes at the root of ^ 
berty, and sets mankind at defiance i i^ 

1 conclude with expressing my hopes, that yonr 
wisdom and justice, fiithers, will not, by suffering 

the atrodova and wiexamp\ed m%o\«i<i^ oi^ ^c»nak 
9^erre8 to escape the dae pxim'sSbcmexiX^^nH^T^swi^ 
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to apprehend the danger of a total subversion of 
aatbority, and iotrodaction of general anarchy 
and confiEisioo. Cic€r0, 



ORATION FOR ARCHIAS THE POET, ACCUSED BY A 
PERSON OF OBSCURE BIRTH OF NOT BEING A 
CITIZEN OF ROME. 

If, my lord, I have any abilities^ and I am sen- 
sible they are imt small ; if, by speaking often, I 
have acquired any merit as a speaker ; if I have 
derived any knowledge from the study of the libe- 
ral arts, which have ever been my delight, A. Lici- 
nius may justly claim the fruit of all. For look- 
ing b^ick upon past scenes, and calling to remem- 
brance the earliest part of my life, I find it was 
he who prompted me first to engage in a course or 
study, and directed me in it. If my tongue, then,, 
formed and animated by him, has ever been the 
means of saving any, I am certainly bound by all 
the ties of gratitude to employ it in the defence of 
him, who has taught it to assist and defend others. 
And though his genius and course of study are 
very different from mine, let no one be surprised 
at what I advmce : for I have not bestowed the> 
whole of my time on the study of eloquence, and 
Yiesides, all the liberal arts are nearly allied to each 
other, and have, as it were^ one common bond of* 
nrion. 

But lest tt should appear strange, that in a legal 
proceedin^^ and a public cause, befoY^^Xk eixs^* 
IcBt piwtor, the most impartial j«dfE|eii, vcA v^ 
crowded an assembly^ I lay aside tfcke wosJ^^Xl^* 
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jof trials, .and . introdnce one very different iron 
that of the bar ;, I must beg to be indulged in this 
liberty, which, I hope, will not be disagreeable t( 
you, and which seems indeed to be due to th< 
defendant : that whilst I am pleading for an ex 
cellent poet, and a man of great erudition, befon 
do learned an audience, such distinguished patront 
of the liberal arts, and so eminent a praBtor, yoi 
would allow me to enlarge with some freedom oi 
•learning and liberal studies ; and to employ an at 
most unprecedented language for one, who, b^ 
reason of a studious and unactive life, has beei 
little conversant in dangers and public trials. Ii 
this, my lords, is granted me, I shall not onlj 
•prove that A. Licinius ought not, as he is a citizen 
•to be deprived of his privileges, but that, if h< 
were not, he ought to be admitted. 

For no sooner had Archias got beyond th< 

.years .of childhood, and applied himself to poetry 

after finishing those studies by which the minds o 

youth are usually formed to a taste for politi 

learning, than his genius showed itself superior t( 

any at Antioch, the place where he was bom, of 2 

noble family ; once indeed a rich and renownec 

.city, but still famous for liberal arts, and'fcrtile ii 

learned men. He was afterwards received wit! 

such . applause in the other cities of Asia, ant 

all over Greece, that though they expected mon 

than fame had promised concerning him, evei 

these expectations were exceeded, and their ad 

miration of him greatly increased. Italy was, a 

tAat timet fnU of the arts and sciences of Greece 

• wbicb were then cultivated vrith mwt cwc^ vmics^c 

^c Latius tiian now tbey are, and^iete'^QX^^ 
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neglected at Rome, the public tranquillity being 
&ypnrable to them. Accordingly, the inhabitant! 
of Tarentum, Rh^^nm, and Naples, made him 
free of their respective cities, and conferred other 
honours upon hira ; and all those who had any 
taste, reckoned him worthy of their acquaintance 
and friendship. Being thus known by fame to 
those who ware strangers to his person, he came 
to Rome in the consulship of Marius and Catulus ; 
the first of whom had, by his glorious deeds, (ur^ 
nisbed out a noble subject for a poet; and the 
other, besides his memorable actions, was both a 
judge and a lover of poetry^ Though he had not 
yet reached his seventeenth year, yet no sooner 
was he arrived than the LucuUi took him into 
their family ; which, as it vras the first that re- 
ceived him in )ns youth, so it afibrded.lum firee* 
dom of access even in old age; nor was this owing 
to his great genius and learning alone, but likewise 
to bis amiable temper and virtuous disposition* 
At that time, too, Q. Metellus Numidicus, and his 
son Pius, were delighted with his conversation ; 
M. ^milius was one of his hearers ; Q. Catulus, 
both the elder and younger, honoured him with 
their intimacy; L. Crassns courted him; and 
being united by the greatest familiarity to the 
Liucnlli, Drusus, the Octavii, Cato, and the 
whole Hortensian family ; it vms no small honour 
to him to receive marks of the highest regard, not 
only from those who were really desirous of hear- 
ing him, and of being instructed by him, but 
even from those who afiected to be &o. 

A considerable time after, he v?ent mtJcvYuYw.- 
4!ul/a9 into Sicily, and, leaving that v^oVvftK.^ v^ 
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company with the same LoculliiSy came to Hera- 
elea, which beiogjoined with Rome by the closest 
bonds of alliance, he was desirous of being made 
fiee of it : and obtained his request, both on ac- 
count of his own merit, and the interest and an- 
tiiority of LocuUus. Strangers were admitted to 
the freedom of Rome, according to the law of Sil* 
▼anus and Carbo,tipon the following conditions : 
'if they were enrolled by free cities;, if they had 
ft dwelling in Italy, when the law passed -, and if 
they declared their enrolment before the praetor 
within the space of sixty days.' Agreeable to this 
law, Archias, who had resided at Rome for many 
years, made his declaration before the praetor, Q. 
Metellus, who was his intimate friend. If the 
right of citizenship and the law is all I have 
to prove, I have done; the cause is ended. For 
which of these things, Gracchus, can you deny? 
Will you say that he was not made a citizen of 
Heraclea at that time? Why, here is Lucullns, a. 
man of the greatest credit, honour, and integrity, 
who affirms it ; and that not as a thing he believes, 
but as what he knows ; not as what he heard of^ 
but as what he saw ; not as what he was present 
at, but as what he transacted. Here are likewise 
deputies from Heraclea, who affirm the same ; men 
of the greatest quality come hither on purpose to 
give public testimony in this cause. But here you 
will aesire to see the public register of Heraclea, 
which we all know was burnt in the Italian war, 
together with the office wherein it was kept. 
Now, is it not ridiculous to say nothing to the 
evidences which we have, and to desire those 
which we cannot have ; to be silent as to the tea- 
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timony of men, and to demand tlie testimony of 
regUten ; to pay no regard to what is affinned by 
a person of great dignity, nor to the oath and in- 
'tegrity of a iree city of tiie strictest honour, evi<« 
dences which are incapable of being corrupted, 
and to require those of registers, which you allow 
to be frequently vitiated. But he did not residei 
at Kome: what he, who for so many years before' 
Silvanos'a law made Rome the seat of all his hopes 
and fortnne. But he did not declare : so far is 
tins from being true, that his declaration is to be 
seen in that register, which, by that very act, and 
its being in the custody of the college of praetors^ 
is the only authentic one. 

For the negligence of Appius, the corruption of 
Gabinins before his condemnation, and his dis- 
grace after, having destroyed the credit of public 
records ; Metellus, a man of the greatest honour 
and modesty, was so very exact, that he came be^ 
fore Lentulus the praetor and the other judges^ 
and declared that he was uneasy at the erazore of 
a single name. The name of A. Licinius there* 
fore is still to be seen ; and as this is the case, 
why should you doubt of his being a citizen ik 
Rome, especially as he was enfoUed likewise in 
otiier free cities ? For when Greece bestowed the 
freedom of its cities, without the recommendation 
of merit, upon persons of little consideration, and 
those who had either no employment at all, or 
very mean ones, is it to be imagined that the in-* 
habitants ofRhegium, Locris, Naples, or Tareui 
turn, would deny to a man fto bi^hVj ^^V^Vrn^s^ 
forhisgeains what they confeTted «s«i\s:^wi«i»« 
medians f Whea other»> not ov\V^ ^V'w: ^^wsKSfi^^ 
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law, but even after the PapiaD law, shall have 
ibund means to creep into the registers of the mu- 
nicipal cities, shall he be rejected, wtio, because he 
was always desirous of passing for an Heraclean, 
never availed himself of his being enrolled in 
Other cities? But yon desire to see the enrolmeni 
of our estate } as if it were not well known, that 
under the last censorship the defendant was with 
Hie army commanded by that renowned general 
L. Luculius ; that under the censorship iramedi' 
ately preceding, he was with the same LucuUns 
then quaestor in Asia; and that, when Julius and 
Crassus were censors, there was no enrolmeni 
made ? But, as an enrolment in the censors' books 
does not confirm the right of citizenship, and onl} 
shows that the person enrolled assumed the cha- 
racter of a citizen, I must tell you that Archiai 
made a will according to our laws, succeeded to 
the estates of Roman* citizeas, and w^ recom- 
mended to the treasury by L. Luculius, bott 
When praetor and consul, as one who deserved wel 
of the state, at the very time when you allege that. 
by his own confession, he had no right to the free 
dom of Rome. 

Find out whatever arguments you can, Archiai 

will never be convicted for his own conduct, noi 

that of his friends. But you will no doubt ask thi 

reason, Gracchus, of my being so highly delightec 

with this man? Why, it is because he fiirnishei 

me with wtet relieves my mind, and charms m^ 

ears, after the fatigue and noise of the forum 

Vd yon imagine that I could possibly plead ever 

day on such a variety of subjects, \i tx\^ \svv^^V >k^ 

MH cultivated with science *, ot tSMXilcoxiJAXi^ 
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being stretched to such a degree, if it were not 
sometiiues unbent by the amusements of learning. 
I am fond of these studies, I own; let. those be 
ashamed who have buried themselves in learning 
so as to be of no use to society, nor able to pro- 
dace any thing to public view ; but why^ould I 
be ashamed, who for so many years, my lords, 
have never been prevented by iiidolence, seduced 
by pleasure, nor diverted by sleep,, from doing 
good offices to others? Who tiien can censure me,, 
or in justice be angry with me, if .those hours 
which others employ in business, in pleasiures, in 
celebrating public solemnities, in refreshing the 
body and unbending the mind ; if the time which 
is spent by some in midnight banquetings, in dl* 
versions, and in gaming, I employ in reviewing 
these studies ? And this application is the more 
excusable, as I derive no small advantages from 
it in my profession, in which, wliatever abilities I 
possess, they have always been employed when 
the dangers of my friends called for their assist- 
ance. If they should appear to any to be but 
small, there are still other advantages of a much 
higher nature, and I am very sensible whence I 
derive them. For had I not been convinced from 
my youti), by much instruction and much study, 
that nothing is greatly desirable in life but glory 
and virtue, and that, in the pursuit of these, all 
bddily tortiu-es, and the perils of death and exile, 
are to be slighted and despised, never should I 
have exposed myself to so many and so great con- 
flicts for your preservation, nor to t\\fc d.'dAl^j \^:^ 
and violence of the most worthier o^ TSi^ii. "^xA 
M this bead books arc full, the \o\ce oi ^Scl^ vCwt \v 
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full, •antiquity is full; all wbicb, were it not for 
tiie lamp of learning, would be involYed in thick 
• obscurity. How many pictures of tbe bravest of 
men have tbe Greek and Latin writers left us^ 
not only to contemplate, but likewise to inutat&f 
These illustrious models I always set before me in 
'the government of the state, and formed my con* 
duct by contemplating their virtuies. 

But were those great men, it will be asked, who 
are celebrated in history, distinguished for that 
kind of learning, which you extol so highly? It 
were difficult, .indeed, to prove this of them all ; 
^but what I shall answer b, however, very certaioc 
I own, then, that there have been many men of 
•excellent dispositions and distinguished virtue, 
who, without learning, and by the almost divine 
force of nature herself, have been wise and mode- 
rate ; nay, further, that nature without learning is- 
of greater efficacy towards the attainment of glory 
and virtue, than learning without nature ; but 
then, I affirm, that when to an excellent natural 
disposition the embellishments of learning are 
added, there results from this union something 
great and extraordinary. Such was that divine 
man Africanus, whom our fathers saw; such were 
C. Laelius and L. Furins, persons of the greatest 
temperance and moderation ; such was old Cato, 
a man* of great bravery, and, for the times, of 
great learning: who, surely, would never have 
applied to the study of learning, had they thought 
it of no service towards the acquisition and im- 
provcment ofvirtne. But were pleasure only ta 
^c derived from learning, without tVie adNvanXajg^ 
^e/iare mcDtioned, you must »lVU, 1 ;usaa%vQfc> ^ 
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V it to be a veiy liberal and polite amosement* 

or other stndiea are Dot suited to every time, to 

rery agey and to every place; but these give 

ren^^ in youth, and joy in old age ; adorn pros- 

srity, and are the support and consolation of ad- 

nrsity ; at home they are delightAil, and abroad 

tey are easy ; at night they are company, to us : 

hen we travel they attend us ; and, in our rural 

itirements, they do not forsake us. Though we 

nrielves were incapable of thcm^ and had no re- 

ih for their charms, still we should admire them 

ben we see them in others.^ 

Was there any one of us so void of taste>, and of 

» unfeeling a temper, as not to be affected lately 

itfa the death of Roscius ? For though he died in 

advanced age, yet such was the excellence and 

mitable beauty of his art, that we thought him 

rtfay of living for ever. Was he then-so great a 

ourit^ with us all on account of the graceful 

tions of his body; and shall we be insensible 

the sorprisiug energy of the mind, ^nd the 

^tly sallies of genius? How ojften have I seen 

Archias, my lords, (for I will presume on 

goodness, as you are pleased to favour me 

so much attention in this unusual manner of 

ing) how often, I say, have I seen him, with- 

ising his pen, and witliout any labour of 

make a great number of excellent veracs on 

onal subjects ? How often, when a subject 

somed, have I heard him give it a -different 

* tliought and expression, whilst those com- 

IS which he finished \ntkv c%x^ %xi^ ^^-^uu^V 

re as highly approved a& \\\e \&o«X <i^^- 
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•brated writers of antiqiiity. And shall not I love 
this man P Shall I not admire him ? Sliall I not 
dfitfend him to the utmost of my power? For men 
of the greatest emioFence and learning have taogfat 
-us, that other branches of science require educa- 
tion, art, and precept ; but that a poet is formed 
by the plastic hand of nature herself, is quickened 
by the native fire of genius, and animated as 
itwere by a kind of divine enthusiasm. It is with 
justice, therefore, that our Ennins bestows upon 
poets the epithet of venerable^ because they seem 
to have some peculiar gifts of the gods to recom- 
■ mend them to us. Let the name of poet then, 
wbich the most barbarous nations have never pro- 
faned, be revered by you, my lords, who are so 
.great admirers of polite learning. Rocks and de> 
sorts re-echo «onnds; savage beasts are often 
soothed by music, and listen to its charms ; and 
shall we, with all the advantages of the best educa- 
tion, be unaffected with the voice of poetry ? The 
Calophonians give out that Homer is their coun- 
tryman, the Chians declare that he is theirs, the 
Salaminians lay claim to him, the people of 
Smyrna affirm that Smyrna gave him breath, and 
have accordingly dedicated a temple to him in 
their city: besides these, many other nations 
contend warmly for this honour. 

Do they then lay claim to a stranger even after 
bis death, on account of his being a poet ; and 
«hall we reject this living poet, who is a Roman 
both by inclination and the laws of Rome ; es- 
pecially as be has employed the utmost efforts of 
Ais gemos to celebrate the ^\ot^ ui^ fBra&di«<tt ^ 
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Che Roman people? For, in bis youth, he sang ihi 
triumphs of C Marias over the Cimbri, fflid even 
pleased that great general, who had but little 
lelish for the charms of poetry. Nor is there any- 
person 90 great an enemy to the Muses, as not 
readily to allow the poet to blaason his fame, and 
consecrate his actions to immortality. Themis- 
locles, that celebrated Athenian, upon being 
nked what music, or whose voice was most, 
agreeable to him, is reported to have answered, 
^that man's who conld best celebrate his virtues.* 
The same Marius too had a very high regard for 
L*. Plotius, whose genius, he thought,, was capa- 
ble of doing justice to his actions. But Archias 
has described the whole Mithridatic war; a war 
of such danger and importance, and so very me*- 
morable for the great variety ofits events both by 
sea and land. Nor does his poem reflect honour 
only on L. Lncnllus, that very brave and renowned' 
man, bat likewise adds lustre to the Romani; 
name. For, under Lacallus,.tbe Roman people 
penetrated into Pontus, impregnable till then 
by means of its situiltion and the arms of its mo- 
narchs ; under him, the Romans, with no very con- 
siderable force, routed the numberless troops of 
the Armenians; under his conduct too, Rome has 
the glory of delivering Cyzicnm, the city of our 
iaittibl allies, from the rage of a monarch, and 
rescuing it from the devouring jaws of a ndghty 
war. The praises of our fleet shall ever be re^ 
corded and celebrated, for the wonders i^^t^ottgaAl 
at Tenedos, where the enemy's &ViY^% N«^t^ ^\n:^k, 
aiw/ tbeir commanders slain ; sucVi «k.T^ wvx Vc^- 
phies, aucb our monuments. sucYi o\« XxVaKSS^c** 
roL. uu , 
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Those, tlierefore, whose genius describes these ex- 
ploits, celebrate likewise the praises of the Roman 
name. . Our Ennins was greatly beloved by the 
elder Africanus, and accordingly he is thon^t to 
have a marble statue amongst the monuments of 
the Scipios. But those praises are not appro- 
priated to the immediate subjects of them ; the 
whole Roman people have a share in them. 
Cato, the ancestor of the judge here present, is 
highly celebrated for his virtues, and from this 
the Romans themselves derive great honour : in 
a word, the Maxirai, the Marcelli, the Fulvii, 
cannot be praised without praisipg every Ro- 
man. 

Did our ancestors then confer tiie freedom: of 
Rome on him who sung the praises of her heroes, 
on a native of Rudiae; and shall we thrust this 
Heraclean out of Rome, who has been courted 
by many cities, and whom our laws have made a 
Roman ? For if any one imagines that less glory is 
derived from tlie Greek, than from the Latin 
poet, he is greatly mistaken; the Greek language 
is understood in almost everjf nation^ whereas the 
L:itin is confined to Latin territories, territories 
extremely narrow. If our exploits, therefore, 
have reached the utmost limits of the earth, we 
ought to be desirous that our glory and fame 
shall extend as far as our arms ; for as these ope- 
rate powerfully on the people whose actions are 
recorded ; so to those who expose their lives for 
the sake of glory, they are the grand motives to 
foils and dangers. How many persons is Alex- 
antier the Great reported to Yi«v% c^%.tt\cA viVuMi, 
^itb bim, to write his hifttoiyV Xa^^tt,^>QKaV«^ 
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stdod by the tomb of Achitlcsi at Sigaenm, ' Happy 
youth/ he cried, * who codld find a Homer (o 
biazon thy fame !' And what he said was true ; for 
had it not been for the Iliad, hb ashes and fame 
bad been buried in the same tomb. Did not 
Pompey the Great, whose virtues were equal ta 
bis fortune, confer the freedom of Rome, in the 
presence of a military assembly, upon Theo- 
phanes of Mitylene, who snng his triumphs? And- 
these Romans of ours, men brave indeed, but un> 
polished and mere soldiers, moved with the 
cfaarms of glory, gave shouts of applause, as if 
tliey had shared in the honour of their leader. la 
it to be supposed then, that Archia^, if our laws 
had not made him a citizen of Rome, could not 
have obtained his freedom from some general? 
Would Sylla, who conferred the rights of citizen- 
ship on €rauls and Spaniards, have refused the 
suit of Archias ? That Sylla, whom we saw in an 
assembly, when a bad poet, of obscure birth, pre- 
sented him a petition upon the merit of having 
written an epigram in his praise of unequal hob- 
Ming verses, order him to be instantly rewarded 
out of an estate he was selling at the time, on, 
eondttioDF he should write no more verses. Would 
he, who even thought the industry of a bad poet 
worthy of some reward, not have been fond of the 
genius, the spirit, and eloquence of Archias? 
Could our poet, neither by his own interest, nor. 
that of tbe LacoUi, have obtaiqed from his inti- 
mate friend Q. Metellns Pius the freedom of 
Rome, which be bestowed bo fTe<\wevi>\^ ^^^^ 
ptbenf Especially as MeteUus Yiaa s^^^Ncrj ^^- 
Miroas of baring his actions ce\^\)X«Xfc^>^^^-^^ 
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was eren somewhat pleased with the dull and bar- 
tiarons yerses of the poets born at Corduba. 

Nor ought we to dissemble this tnith, which 
cannot be concealed, but declare it openly : we 
.are all influenced by the love of praise, and the 
greatest minds have the greatest passion for 
^loiy. The philosophers themselves prefix their 
names to those books which they write upon the 
contempt of glory ; by whidi they show tliat they 
are desirous of praise and fame, while they affect 
to despise them. Decimus Brutus, that great 
commander and excellent man, adorned the mo^ 
sinments of his family and the gates of his tem- 
ples, with th^ verses of his intimate friend At- 
tius ; and Fulvius, who made vrar with the Ita- 
lians attended by Ennius. did not scruple to con- 
secrate the spoils of Mars to the Muses. In that 
city, tlierefore, where generals, with their arms 
almost in tlieir hands, have reverenced the shrines 
of the Muses and tlie name of poets, surely magis- 
trates in their robes, and in times of peace, ought 
not to be averse to honouring the one, or protect- 
ing the other. And to engage you the more 
readily to this, my lords, I will lay open the very 
sentiments of my heart before you, and freely 
confess my passion for ^lory, which, though too 
keen, perhaps is, however, virtuous. For what 
I did in conjunction with you during my consul- 
ship, for the safety of this city and empire, for tlie 
lives of my fellowHcitizens, and for the interests of 
the state, Archias intends to celebrate in verse, 
Mjd has actually begun his poem. Upon reading 
what he Itns written, it appeared to tut %o ^x^Xykv^ 
^aadgave me so much pleasate^tX^aXl €awi«sa%%«A. 
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ham to go on with it. For Tirtne desires no otlier 
reward for her toijs and dangers, but praise and 
glory : take but this away, my lords, but ^rhat is 
there left in this short, this scanty career of hu- 
man life, that can tempt us to engage in so many 
and so great labours ? Surely, if the mind had no 
thought of futurity, if she confined all her views 
within those limits which bound our present 
existence, she would neitber waste her strength in 
80 great toils, -nor harass herself with so many 
cares and watchings, nor struggle so otten for life 
itself: but there is a certain principle in the 
breast of every good man, .which, both day and 
night, quickens him to the pursuit of glory, and 
puts him in mind that his fame is not to be mea^ 
sored by the extent of his present life, but that it 
runs parallel with the line of posterity. . 

Can we, who are engaged in the affairs of the 
state, and in so many toils and dangers, think so 
meanly as to imagine that, after a life of uninterr 
rupted care and trouble, nothing shall remain of 
tas after death? If many of the greatest men have 
been careful to leave their statues and pictures, 
these representations not of their minds but of 
their bodies ; ought not we to be much more de* 
sirous of leaving the portraits of our enterprises 
and virtues, drawn and finished by the most emi- 
aent artists i As for me, I have always imagined, 
whilst I was engaged in doing whatever 1 have 
done, that I was spreading my actions over the 
whole earth, and that they would be held in eternal 
remembrance. But whether I shall lo&e \a^ c^u- 
sciotuDess of this at death, or yiVie\3asx, «J^ ^«- 
wjsest men bare thought, I &ka\\ reX^iv \\. «iXfc\ ^''^^^ 
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present the thonght delights me, and my mind 19 
filled with pleasing hopes. Do not then deprive 
us, my lords, of a man, whom modesty, a graceful 
manner, engaging behaviour^ and the affections of 
his friends, so strongly recommended ; the great- 
ness of whose genius may be estimated from this, 
that he is courted by the most eminent men of 
Rome ; and whose plea i» such, that it has the 
law in its favour, the autiiority of a municipal 
town, the testimony of liucullus, and the register 
of Metellus. This being the case, we beg of you, 
my lords, since in matters of such importance, not 
only the intercession of men, but of gods, is ne- 
cessary, tliat the man, who has always celebrated 
your virtues, those of your generals, and the vic- 
tories of the Roman people ; who declares that he 
yfiW raise eternal n.onuments of your praise and 
mine, for our conduct in our late domestic dan- 
gers : and who is of the number of those that have 
ever been accounted and pronounced divine, may 
be so protected by you, as to have greater reason' 
to applaud your generosity, than to complain of 
your rigour. What I have said, my brds, con- 
cerning this cause, with my usual brevity and' 
simplicity, is, I am confident, approved by all: 
what I have advanced upon poetry in general, 
and the genius of the defendant, contrary to the 
usage of the forum and the bar, will, I hope, be 
taken in good part by you; by him vrbo presides 
upon the bench, I am convinced it will. 

Cicero^ 



I 
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ORATION SPOKEN BY PERICLESy AT THE FUNERAL 
OF THOSE ATHENIANS, WHO HAD BEEN FIRST 
KIULBD IN THE PBLOPONNESIAN WAR. 

Many of those who have spoken before me on oc- 
casions of tliis kind, have commended the antlior 
of that law which we are now obeying, for having 
instituted an oration to the honour of those who 
sacrifice their lives in fighting for their country. 
For my part, I think it sufficient for men who 
have approved their virtue in action, by action to 
be honoured for it — by such as you see the public 
gratitude now performing about this fimeral -, and 
that the virtues of many ought not to be endan- 
gered by the management of any one person, 
when their credit must precariously depend on 
his oration, which may be good, atid may be bad. 
Difficult indeed it is, judiciously to handle a sub- 
ject, where even probable truth will hardly gain 
assent. The hearer, enlightened by a long ac- 
quaintance, and warm in his afiections, may 
quickly pronounce every tiling unfavourably ex- 
pressed, in respect to wiuit he wishes and what he 
knows ; whilst the stranger prononnceth all exag- 
gerated, through envy of those deeds which he is 
conscious are above his own achievement. For 
the praises bestowed on others are tlien only to 
be endiured, when men imagine they can do those 
feats they hear to have been done ; they envy 
what they cannot equal, and immediately pro- 
nounce it fiilse. Yet, as this solemnity has re- 
ceived its sanction from the authority of oiOit vor 
ccston, it is my duty also to obey the \vii , %3M^ V^ 
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epdeavonr to procure, so fkr as I am able, the- 
good-will and approbation of all my audience. 

I shall therefore begin first with oar fore-fa- 
thers, since both justice and dec^cy require we 
should, on this occasion, bestow on them an ho^ 
nourable remembrance. In this our country they 
kept themselves always firmly settled; uid, 
through their valour, handed it down firee to 
every since succeeding generation. — Worthy, in- 
deed, of praise are they, and yet more worthy are 
our immediate fathers; since, enlarging their own 
inheritance into the extensive empire which we 
now possess, they bequeathed that, their work of 
toil, to us their sons. Yet even these successes, 
we ourselves, here present, we who are yet in the 
strength and vigour of our days, have nobly im- 
proved, and have made such provisions for this 
our Athens, that now it is all-sufficient in itself to 
answer every exigence of war and of peace. I 
mean not here to recite those martial exploits by 
which these ends were accomplished, or the reso- 
lute defences we ourselves and our forefathers 
have made against the formidable invasions of 
Barbarians and Greeks. Your own knowledge of 
these will excuse the long detail. But by what 
methods we have risen to this height of glory and 
power ; by what polity, and by what conduct, we 
are thus aggrandized ; I shall first endeavour to 
show, and then proceed to the praise of the de- 
ceased. These, in my opinion, can be no imper- 
tinent topics on this occasion ; the discussion of 
tbent must be beneficial to this numerous com- 
pany ofAtheoinxa and of stcan^eT^. 
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We are happy in a form of govenmeBt which 
cannot enyy the laws of our neighbours; for it 
hath served as a model to others, but is original at 
Athens. And tbis oar form, as committed not to 
the few, bnt to the whole body of the people, is 
called a democracy. How different soever in a 
private ci^city, we all enjoy the same general 
equality our laws are fitted to preserve ; and su- 
perior honours, just as we excel. The public ad- 
ministration is not confined to a particular ftb- 
mily, but is attmnable only by merit. Poverty is 
not an fainderance, since whoever is able to serve 
his country meets with no obstacle to preferment 
from his first obscurity. The offices of the state 
we go through without obstructions from one ano- 
ther ; and hve together in tlie mutnai endearmenta 
of private life without su^icions ; not angry with 
a neighbour for following the bent of his own hu- 
mour, nor putting on that countenanoe of discon 
tent, which pains, though it cannot punish; so 
that in private life we converse together without 
' diffidence or damage, whilst we dare not, on any 
account, offend against the public, through the 
reverence we bear to the magistrates and the 
laws, chiefly to tiiose enacted for redress of the 
injured, and to those unwritten, a breach of 
whicli is allowed disgrace. Our laws have fiirther 
provided for the mind most firequent intermissions 
of care, by the i^^pointment of public recreations 
and sacrifices thron^out the year, elegantly per- 
formed with a peculiar pomp, the daily del^ht of 
which is a charm that puts melanchoV) \a ^^|^dX« 
Tbe grandeur of tins our Athens cv(xsfi« >&»& v*^ 
dace of tbe whole earth to \)e VmvotXft^ ^mw^i^ 

VOL. JJfl. ^ 
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vhich we reap a familiar enjoyment^ not more of 
the delicacies of our ovm growth, than of those of 
other nations. 

In the afiairs of war we excel those of our ene- 
mieiywho adhere to methods opposite to our own; 
for.¥re lay open Athens to- general resort, nor 
ever drive any stranger from as,vwhom either im- 
provement or curiosity hath brought amongst us, 
lest any enemy should hurt us by seeing what is 
•never concealed ; we place not so ^eat a con- 
fidence in the preparatives and artifices of war as 
in the native warmth of our souls impelling us to 
action. In point of education, the youth of 
some people are inured by a course of laborious 
exercise,- to support toil and hardsliip like men ; 
but we, notwithstanding our easy and elegant way 

■ of life, face all the dangers of wbt as intrepidly as 
they. Thb may be proved by facts, since the La- 
cedemonians never invade our territories, barely 
with their own, but with the united strength of all 
their confederates. But when we invade the do- 
minions of our neiglibouis, for the most part we 
conquer without difficulty, in an enemy's country, 
those who fight in defence of their own habita- 
tions. The strength of our whole force, no enemy 
hath yet ever experienced, because it is divided 
by our naval expeditions, or engaged in the dif- 
ferent quarters of our service by land. But if any 
where they engage and defeat a small party of our 
forces, they bpastingly give it out a total defeat ; 
and^ if they are beat, they were certainly over 

powered by our united strength. What thoojif 
^om a state of iaactivity, rather tVian \«\>ot\» 
^^ereiae, or with a natural, rather thwi «^ 
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qoired Taloar, we learn to encounter danger ; this 
good at least we receive from it, that we never 
droop under tiie apprehension of possible misfor- 
tunes, and when we hazard tiie danger, are found 
no less courageous than those who are continually 
inured to it In these respects, our whole com- 
munity deserves justly to be admired, and in many 
we have yet to mention. 

In our manner of living we show an elegiince 
tempered with fingality, and we cultivate philo- 
sophy without enervating the mind. We display 
our wealth in the season of beneficence, and not 
in the vanity of discourse. A confession of po- 
Terty is disgrace to no man ; no effort to avoid it, 
is disgrace indeed. There is visibly, in the same 
persons, an attention to their own private con- 
cerns, and those of the public ; and, in others, en- 
raged in the labours of life, there is a competent 
skill in the affairs of government. For we are 
the only people who think him that does not 
meddle in state affairs — not indolent, but good for 
nothing. And yet we pass the soundest judgment, 
and are quick at catching the right apprehensions 
of things, not thinking that words arc prejudicial 
to actions; but rather the not being duly pre- 
pared by previous debate, before we are obliged 
to proceed to execution. Herein consists our 
distinguishing excellence, that in the hour of ac- 
tion we show the greatest courage, and yet de- 
bate beforehand the expediency of our measures. 
The courage of others is the result of ignorajace ; 
deliberation makes them coYrax^%« ^ixA^^*«K^ 
undoubtedly must be owned V,o Vkw^ ^"t ^^-^^sX. 
Moals, who, most acutely aensMe oi XSssift \B»KtvK^^^ 
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war and-the sweets of peace, are not hence in the 
least deterred from fachig danger. 

111. acts of beneficence, farther, we differ from 
the' many. We preserve friends, not by receiv- 
ing, bnt by conferring obligations. For he who 
does a kindness, hath the advantage over him who, 
by the law of gratitude, becomes a debtor to his 
benefactor. The person obliged is compelled to 
act the more insipid part, conscious that a return 
of kindness is merely a payment, and not an obli- 
gation. And we alone are splendidly beneficent to 
others, not so much from interested motives, as 
for the credit of pure liberality. I shall sum np 
what yet remains, by only adding, that our Athens, 
in general, is the school of Greece : and that 
every single Athenian among us is excellently 
formed, by his personal qualifications, for all the 
various scenes of active life, acting with a most 
graceful demeanor, and a most ready habit of dis- 
patch. 

That I have not, on this occasion, made use of 
a pomp of words, but the tnith of facts, that 
height to which, by such a conduct, this state 
hath risen, is an undeniable proof. For we are 
now the only people of the world, who are found 
by experience to be greater than in report ; the 
only people who, repelling the attacks of an in- 
vading enemy, exempts tlieir defeat firom the 
blush of indignation, and to their tributaries no 
discontent, as if subject to men unworthy to com- 
mand. That we deserve our power^ we need no 
evidence to manifest ', we have ^reat and signal 
proofs of this, which entitle ii& to ^Joa %dkYGax«!afsiw 
^ ^epreBentand of future a^ft» ^«.-wwX m 
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Homer to be the herald of our praise; no poet to 
deck off a history with the charms of Terse, where 
the opinion of exploits most suffer by a«trict rela- 
tion. Every sea hath been opened by our fleets^ 
and every land been penetrated by our armies^ 
which have every where left behind then eternal 
monuments of our enmity and bur friendship. 

In the Just defence o£ such a state, these vic« 
tins of their own valour, scorning the ruin threat* 
ened to it, have valiantly fought and bravely 
died. And every one 4>f those who survive is 
ready, I am persuaded, to sacrifice life in such a 
cause. And for this reason have I enlarged so 
much on national points, to give the clearest 
proof, that in the present war we have more at 
stake than pnen whose public advantages are not 
so valuable ; and to illustrate by actual evidence, 
how great a commendation is due to them who 
are now my subjects, and the greatest part of 
which they have already received. For tiie enco- 
miums with which [ have celebrated the state, 
have been earned for it by the bravery of these, 
and of men like these. And such complunents 
might be thought too high and Exaggerated, if 
passed oli any Grecians, but them alone. The 
fatal period to which these gallant souls are now 
reduced, is the surest evidence of their merit — an 
evidence begun in their lives, and completed by 
their deaths : for it is a debt of justice to pay su- 
perior honours to men, who have devoted tbeir 
lives in fighting for their country, though inferior ' 
to otiiers in every virtue but that of valour. Thfivc 
last service effkceth all former demwXa— \V. «sl« 
/«k/# to the pnbiic; their ptWaV/^ ^^\ofcttaft\^ 
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reached only to a few. Yet not one of these was 
at all indaced to shrink from danger, through 
fondness of those delights which the peaceful 
effluent life bestows ; not one was the less lavish 
of his life, though that flattering hope attendant 
upon want, that poverty at length might be ex- 
changed for affluence. One passion there was ixt 
their minds much stronger than these, the desire 
of vengeance on their enemies. Regarding this, 
as the most honourable prize of dangers, they 
boldly rushed towards the mark, to seek revenge, 
and then to satisfy those secondary passions. The 
uncertain event they had already secured in hope i 
what their eyes showed plainly must be done, they 
trusted their own valour to accomplish, thinking 
it more glorious to defend themselves, and die in 
the attempt, than to yield and live. From the 
reproach of cowardice, indeed, they fled, but pre- 
sented their bodies to the shock of battle ; when, 
insensible of fear, but triumphing in hope, in the 
doubtful charge they instantly drop; and thus, 
discharged the duty which brave men owe to 
their country. 

As for you, who now survive them, it is your 
business to pray for a better fate — ^but to think it 
your duty also to preserve the same spirit and 
warmth of courage against your enemies ; not 
judging the expediency of this from a mere ha- 
rangue — where any man, indulging a flow of 
words, may tell you, what you yourselves know as 
well as he, how many advantages there are in 
^j^hting valiantly against your enemies— but ra- 
titer rnaking the daily increasiin^ ^grack^^wx «^^ ^S»& 
community the object of yoxix i);iQ\)i^\&>^xkdi^^9s^« 
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ing quite enamoared of it. And, when' it really 
appears great to your apprehensions, think again, 
that this grandeur was acquired by brave and 
valiant men ; by men who knew their duty, and 
in the moments of action were sensible of shame; 
who, whenever their attempts were unsuccessful, 
thought it dishonourable their country should 
stand in need of any thing their valour could do 
for it, and so made it the most glorious pre- 
sent. Bestowing thus their lives on the pub- 
lic, they have every one received a praise that 
will never decay, a sepulchre that will be most il- 
lustrious. — Not that in which their bones lie 
mouldering, but that in which their fame is pre- 
served, to be on every occasion, when honour is 
the employ of either word or act, eternally re- 
membered- This whole earth is the sepulchre of 
illustrious men; nor is it the inscription on the co- 
lumns in their native soil that alone shows their 
merit, but the memorial of them, better than all 
inscriptions, in every foreign nation, reposited 
more durably in universal remembrance than on 
their own tomb. From this very moment^ emu- 
lating these noble patterns, placing your happi- 
ness in Uberty, and liberty in valour, be prepared 
to encounter all the: dangers of war. For, to be 
lavish of life is not so noble in those whom nasfor- 
^unes have reduced to misery and despair, as in 
men who hazard the loss of a comfortable subsist- 
ence, and the enjoyment of all the blessings this 
world affords, by an unsuccessful enterprise. .Ad- 
versity, after a series of ease and a^\i<e^c^^ ^vb^ja 
dicper into the heart of a mail of &ip\T\\.,VN\asi>^^ 
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itrok^ of death insensibly received in the Tigoor 
of life and public hope. 

For this reason, the parents of those who are 
now gone, whoever of them may be attending 
here, I do not bewail : — I shall rather comfort. It 
is well knovim to what unhappy accidents they 
were liable from the moment of their birtli ; and 
that happiness belongs to men who have reached 
the most glorious period of life, as these now have 
who are to you the source of sorrow ; those, 
whose life hath received its ample measure, 
happy in its continuance, and equally happy in 
its conclusion, I know it in truth a difiicnit 
task to fix comfort in those breasts which will 
have frequent remembrances, in seeing the happi* 
ness of others, of what they once themselves en- 
joyed. And sorrow flows not from the absence of 
those good things we have never yet experienced, 
hut from the loss of those to which we have been 
accustomed. They, who are not yet by age ex- 
empted from issue, should be comforted in the 
hope of having more. The children yet to be 
bom will be a private benefit to some, in causing 
them to forget such as no longer are, and will be 
a double benefit to their country, in preventing 
its desolation, and providing for its security. For 
those persons cannot in common justice be re« 
garded as members of equal value to the public^ 
who have no children to expose to danger for its 
safety. But you, whose age is already far ad- 
ranced, compute the greater share of happiness 
Xour longer time hath afforded ioT ^ TOLuOci ?^^ 
persuaded in yourselves tde remoMidex ^\>X\^>»qX 
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ihorty and enlighten that space by the gloiy gained 
by these. It is greatness of soul alone that never 
grows old ; nor is it wealth that delights in the 
latter stage of life, as some give out, so mach as 
honour. 

To yon, the sons and brothers of the deceased^ 
whatever number of you are here, a field of hardy 
contention is opened. For him, who no longer 
is, every one is ready to commend, so that to 
whatever height you push your deserts, you will 
scarce ever be thought to equal, but to be some- 
what inferior to these. Envy will exert itself 
against a competitor whilst life remains; but 
when death stops the competition, affection will 
applaud without restraint. 

If, after this, it be expected from me to say any 
thing to you, who are now reduced to a state of 
widowhood, about female virtue, I shall express it 
all in one short admonition : — it is your greatest 
glory not to be deficient in the virtue peculiar to 
your sex, and to give the men as little handle as 
possible to talk of your behaviour, whether well 
or ill. 

I have now discharged the province allotted me 
by the laws, and said what I thought most perti- 
nent to this assembly*. Our departed friends 
have by facts been already honoured. Their 
children, from this day till they arrive at manhood, 
shall be educated at the public expense of the 
state*, which hath appointed so beneficial a meed 

• The law was, that thej dioald beinstnicled «x\Vv« v^WC\^ 
txpentc, and when come to age pTesenled V\\V\ ^cntcc^cv^ 
Mitt of armour, Bad honourod wit\\ the tLt&V «&^\&\tv «\\ ^vWtv.*. 
plMces, 

VOL, III. ^ 
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for these, and all future relics of the public contests. 
For wherever the greatest rewards are proposed 
for virtue, there the best of patriots are ever to be 
found. — Now, let every one respectively indulge 
the decent grief for his departed friends, and 
then retire. Thueydides. 



ROMDLVS TO THE PEOPLE OF ROME, AFTER 
BUILDING THE CITY. 

If all the strength of cities lay in the height ot 
their ramparts, or the depth of their ditches, we 
should have great reason to be in fear for that 
which we have now bnilt. But are there in 
reality any walls too high to be scaled by a 
valiant enemy ? and of what use are ramparts in 
intestine divisions ? They may serve for a defence 
against sudden incursions from abroad ; but it is 
by courage and prudence chiefly, that the inva- 
sions of foreign enemies are repelled; and by una- 
nimity, sobriety, and justice, that domestic sedi- 
tions are prevented. Cities fortified by the 
strongest bulwarks have been often seen to yield 
to force from without, or to tumults from witliin. 
An exact military discipline, and a steady ob- 
servance of civil polity, are the surest barriers 
ligainst these evils. 

'But there is «till another point of great import 

tance to be considered. The prosperity of some 

rising colonies, and the speedy niin of others, have 

in a great measure been owing to their form of 

/ipovemm^t Were there but one manner of ruling 

Btatts and cities that fo^Vd m^^ ^^\sl \!Aa^\i^^ 

t^e cboice would not be dit^c^X*, VwsX \ Vw% 
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learnt that of the various forms of govemment- 
among the Greeks and Barbarians^ there are three 
which are highly extolled by those who have ex* 
perienccd them : and yet, that no one of these is 
in ail respects perfect, bat each of them has some 
innate and incurable defect. Clioose you, then, 
in what manner this city shall be governed. Shall 
it be by one man? shall it be by a select nomber 
of the wisest among us P or shall the legislative 
power be in the people P As for me, I shall sub- 
mit to whatever form of administration you shall 
please to establish. As I tuink myself not un- 
worthy to command, so neither am I unwilling to 
obey. Your having chosen me to be the leader <^ 
this colony, and your calling the city after my 
name, are honours sufficient to content me : ho« 
nours of which, living or dead, I never can be de* 
prived« Xioy. 



JUNIUS BRUTUS OVER THE DEAD BODY OF LU« 

CRETIA. 

Yes, noble lady, I swear by this blood, which was 
once so pure, and which nothing but royal villany 
could haye polluted, that I will pursue Luciul 
Tarquinius the proud, his wicked wife, and their 
children, with tire and sword : nor will I ever 
suffer any of that family, or of any other whatso^ 
ever, to be king in Rome. Ye eods, I call you to 
witness this my oath 1 — ^There, Romans, turn your 
eyes to that sad spectacle-^tlie d«a^\At q^ Va.** 
entiw, Collatiaus'a wife — she died \)^ \i<a o^^wb^ 
Awii See there, a noble lady, YrVioiji ite \»sX * 
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a Tarqnm reduced to the necessity of being her 
own executioner, to attest her innocence. Hos- 
jpit&bly entertained by her as a kinsman of her 
husband's, Sextus, ttie perfidious guest, became 
her brutal ravisher. The chaste, the generous 
lAicretia could not survive the insult. Glorious 
Woman! But once only treated as a slave, she 
thought life no longer to be endured. Lucretia, 
a woman, disdained a life that depended on a ty- 
rant's will; and shall we, shall men, with such an 
example before our eyes, and after five^and-twenty 
years of ignominious servitude, shall we, through a 
ieiar of dying, defer one single instant to assert our 
liberty P No, Romans, now is the time; the fa- 
vourable moment we have so long waited for is 
come. Tarquin is not at Rome. The Patricians 
are at the head of the enterprise. The city is 
abundantly provided with men, arms, sind all 
things necessary. There is nothing wanting to 
secure tlie success, if our own courage does not 
fail us. And shall those waniors, who have ever 
been so brave when foreign enemies were to be 
subdued, or when conquests were to be made to 
gratify the ambition and avarice of Tarquin, be 
then only cowards, when they are to deliver them- 
selves from slavery P Some of you are perhaps in- 
timidated by the army which Tarquin now com- 
mands. The soldiers, you imagine, will take the 
part of their general. Banish so groundless a 
tear. The love of liberty is natural to all men. 
Your feVow-citizens in the camp feel the weight of 
oppression with as quick a sen&e «a -5011 that are 
-«o Home : they will as eagerly seiie \Vie occbsvoti 
^>ftfirowwg off the yoke. But let w ^mX ^«^ 
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may be some among them, who, through baseness 
of spirit or a bad edacation, will be disposed to 
ihyoBr the tyrant The number of these can be 
but small, and we have means sufficient in our 
haiids to reduce them to reason. They have left 
us hostages more dear to thera than life. Their 
MriveSy their children, their fathers, their mothers^' 
are here in the city. Courage, Romans, the goda 
are for us : those gods, whose temples and altars 
the impious 'Tarquin has profaned by sacrifices 
and libations made with polluted hands, polluted 
with blood, and with numberless unexpiated 
crimes committed against his subjects. Ye gods» 
who protected our forefathers; ye genii, who 
watch for the preservation and glory of Rome, do 
you inspire us with courage and unanimity in this 
glorious cause, and we*will to our last breath de* 
fend your worship from all profanation. 



HANNIBAL TO HIS SOLDIERS. 

I KNOW not, soldiers, whether you or your pri- 
soners be encompassed by fortune with the stricter 
bonds and necessities. Two seas enclose you on 
the right abd lefl; — not a ship to flee to for escap- 
ing. Before you is the Po, a river broader and 
niore rapid than the Rhone ; behind you are the 
Alps, over which, even when your numbers were 
undiminished, yon were hardly able to force a pas- 
sage. Here then, so\dieT&, ^o\i mxjfiX. €i^^x ^wl- 
quer or die, the very ftwt Viowx '^wai TSi^"eX. ^^ 
enemy. But the same fovtcmfi \Amlc3dl \»s^ ^^aaa 
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laid you under the necessity of figfatingy has set be* 
fore your eyes those rewards of yictoiy, than 
idiich no men are ever wont to wish for greater 
from the immortal gods. Shonld we by our valour 
recover only Sicily and Sardinia, wltich were ra- 
vished from our fathers, those woald be no incon- 
siderable ''prizes. Yet, wljat are these? The 
wealth of Rome, whatever riches she has heaped 
together in the spoils of nations, all these, with 
the masters of them, will be yonrs. You have 
been long enough employed in driving the cattle 
upon tlie vast mountains of Lusitania and Celti- 
biria; you have hitherto met with no reward 
worthy of the labours and dangers you bJive under- 
gone. The time is now come to reap the full re- 
compense of your toilsome marches over so inany 
mountains and rivers, and through so many na- 
tions, all of them in arms. This is the place 
which fortune has appointed to be the limits of 
your labours ; it is here that you vdil finish your 
glorious warfare, and receive an ample recom- 
pense of yoiup completed service. For I would 
not have you imagine, that victory will be as 
difficult as the name of a Roman war is gi*eat and 
sounding. It has ollten happened that a despised 
enemy has given a bloody battle, and the most re- 
nowned kings and nations have by a small force 
been overthrown. And if you but take away the 
glitter of the Roman name, what is there, wherein 
they may stand in competition with you ? For (to 
8ay notbiag of your service in war for twenty 
years togetiier with so much vaXoxiT «nd success) 
^m the very piiiars of Hercules, from l^afc oe«M^ 
^^om tbe utmost bounds of thie esKtE3bi> ^Iko^'Ui^^ 
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many warlike nations of Spain and Ganl, are jou 
not come bither victorions? And with whom are 
yon now to fij^t? With raw soldiers, an undisci- 
plined army^ beaten, vanquished, besieged by the 
Gauls the very last summer, an army unknown to 
iheir leader, and unacquainted with him. 

Or shall I, who was bom I miglit almost say, 
but certaunly brought up, in the tent of my &ther» 
tiiat most excellent general^ shall I, the conqueror 
of Spain and Gaul, and not only of the Alpine d»< 
tions, but, whidi is greater yet, of the Alps them^ 
selves, shall I compare myself with this halityear 
captain ? A captain before whom should one place 
the two armies without their ensigns, I am per* 
snaded he would not know to which of them he is 
consul? I esteem it no small advantage, soldiers, 
that there is not one among you, who has not 
often been an eye-witness of my exploits in war; 
not one of whose valour I myself have not been il 
spectator, so as to be able to name the times and 
places of his noble achievements ; that with sol- 
diers, whom I have a thousand times praised and 
rewarded, and whose pupil I was, before T became 
their general, I shall march against an army of 
men, strangers to one .another. 

On what side soever I turn my eyes, I behold 
all full of courage and strength; a veteran inian<* 
try : a most gallant cavalry ; you, my allies, most 
faithfid and valiant; you, Carthaginians, whom 
not only your countryls cause, but the justest 
anger impels to battle. The hope, the courage of 
assaillmts, is always greater tban of iVio^^ Yi\k!(^ ^<(!X. 
apon the defenaiYC. Witb \io&t\\e \»ti\nie.T% ^\^ 
played, yon wre cone down \ipou\\ii3 > ia^\sAsN% 
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ithe war.' Grief^ injuries, indignities fire yonr 
minds, and spnr you forward to revenge. — First 
tbey demanded me ; that I, yoor general, sboald 
be delivered np to thein ; next, ail of you, who had 
foaght at the siege of Sagnntum ; and we were to 
be pnt to death by the extremest tortures. Proud 
and cruel nation ! Every thing must be yours, and 
at your disiposal ! Yon are to prescribe to us with 
whom^-we shall make war, with whom we dball 
make peace ! Yon are to set us bounds ; to shut 
us up vrithin hills and rivers ; but you — you are 
not to observe the limits which yourselves haViC 
fixed! Pass not the Iberus. What next? Touch 
not the Saguntines; Sagnntum is upon the Iberus^ 
move not a step towards that city. Is it a small 
matter then, that you have deprived us of our an- 
cient possessions, Sicily and Sardinia ; you would 
have Spain too ? Well, we shall yield Spain ; and 
then — you will pass into Africa. Will pass, did 1 
»ay?^This very year they ordered one of their 
colbuls into Africa, the otlier into Spain. No, 
soldiers, there is nothing left for us but what we 
«an vindicate with our swords. Come on, then. 
Be men. The Romans may with more safety be 
cowards; they have their own country behind 
them, have places of refuge to flee to, and are se- 
cure from danger in the roads thither ; but for 
you there is no middle fortune between death and 
victory. Let this be but well fixed in your minds, 
and once again, I say, you are conquerors. 



L 
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80PHONI81U. TO MASSINIflflA. 

The will of the gods, your valour, and good for- 
tOBO, have tins di^ pat us tttirefy in yomr power. 
Bat if it be permitted a captive to lift op a soppli- 
eating voice to tlie lord of her life, to embrace his 
knees, and touch his conqoering hand, I beg and 
entreat, by the regal dignity wliich we, too, lately 
possessed ; by the Namidian name, which Syphax 
shared with yoa ; by the deities of this royal man- 
sion, (may they prove more propitions to you than 
they have to hiro^!) that you would grant this one 
favour to a wretched suppliant: — not to subject 
me to the cruel and imperious dominion of a 
Roman ; but to determine the fate of your pri- 
soner according to your own pleasure. Had I 
been no other than the wife of Syphax, I would ra- 
ther c<»amit myself to the faith of a Numidian, 
and, like myself, a native of Africa, than to that 
of a strabger and a foreigner. What a Carthagi- 
niao, what the daughter of Asdrubal has to^ppre- 
bend from a Roman, yourself may judge 1 Oh I if 
it be no otherwise possible, deliver me, I beseech 
and implore you, from the Roman power, by 
death. liry. 



SCIPIO TO THE ROMANS. 

• 

On this day, tribunes and Roman citizens ! I 
gained a signal victory in Africa over Hannibal 
and the Carthaginians. Since, tVieU) «a<c^ ^ ^a:) 
ought to be free from strife aaii Vl^x^^a^^^-*^ 
gbali immedititely g^ from be&ce \o1itoCaa«p^«^^ 
yoL, lit. ^ 
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pay my adorations to the highest Jove, to Juno, 
Minerva, and the other deities who preside over 
the sacred citadel; and I shall return them 
thanks, that both on this day, and many times be- 
side, they have inspired me with the spirit and abi- 
lity of doing essential service to the republic. Let 
such of you, too, as have leisure, accompany me ; 
and pray the gods that you may ever have leaders 
like myself. For as, from the term of seventeen 
years to the decline of life, you have always out- 
gone my age by the honours conferred on me, so I 
have anticipated your honours by my actions. 

JJcy. 



. MAJILIUS TO HIS SON. 

Since you, Titus Manlius! forgetful of the reve- 
rence due to the consular and paternal authority, 
have fought with the enemy out of your rank, con- 
trary to our express command, and thereby, as far 
us in you lay, have dissolved that military disci- 
'filine Vhich has hitherto supported the Roman 
fltate^mnd have reduced me to the necessity of dis- 
r^arding either the public or my own family; it 
is just that we should suffer for our own crime, ra- 
ther than that the commonwealth should pay the 
forfeit for us, to its own great detriment. We 
shall afford a sad but salutary example to the 
youth of future times. I cannot but be moved on 
this occasion, not only on acicount of the natural 
affection which eveiy man bears to his children, 
iMtt tbroagb regard to that specimen of early va- 
lour you have exhibited, thow^ At^cwt^ Vj i\ 
^/se appearance of glory. Yet %mc^^t tw&xiikwi 
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anthbrity is either to receive a perpetual sanctioo 
by yomr death, or tp be for ever abrogated by 
your impniiity ; 1 cannot suppose that even y^our- 
'seH^ if any of my blood flows in your veins, would 
refuse to repair by your punishment that breach 
in militaiy discipline which your fault has made. 
Go, tictor, bind him to the stake. Lwy. 



MUCIDS SCJSVOLA TO KINO PORSENA. 

I AM a Roman citizen — my name Mucins. My 
purpose was to kill an enemy. Nor am I less pre- 
pared to undergo the punishment, than I was 
to perpetrate the deed. To do and to suffer 
bravely is a Roman's part. Neither am I the only 
person thus affected towards you. There is a 
long list of competitors for the same honour. If, 
therefore, you choose to confront the danger of 
setting your life every hour at hazard, prepare 
yourself—you will have the foe in the very porch 
of your palace. This is the kind of war that the 
Roman youth declare against you. You have no- 
thing to fear in the field. The combat b against 
you alone,, and every individual is your antago- 
nist. lAwf, 
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€. MARIU8 TO THE ROMANS, ON THEIR HESITAT- 
ING TO APPOINT HIM GENERAL IN THE EXPE- 
DITION AGAINST JUGURTHA, MERELY ON AC- 
COUNT OF HIS EXTRACTION. 

It is bat too common, my countrymeii, to observe 
a material difference between the behaviour of 
those, who stand candidates for places of povi^er 
and tmst, before and after tiieir obtaining them. 
They solicit them in one manner, and execute 
them in another. They set out with a great ap- 
pearance of activity, humility, and moderation ; 
and they quickly &11 into slotii, pride, and ava- 
rice. It is, undoubtedly, no easy matter to di»* 
charge, to the general satisfaction, the dqty of a 
supreme commander in troublesome times. I am, 
I hope, duly sensible of the importance of the 
office I propose to take upon tone, for the Service 
of my country. To carry on, with effect, an ex- 
pensive war, and yet be frugal of the public 
moneys to oblige those to serve, whom it may be 
delicate to offend; to conduct, at the same time, 
a complicated variety of operations ; to concert 
measures at home, answerable to tiie state of 
things abroad ; and to gain every valuable end, 
in spite of opposition from the envious, the facti- 
ous, and the disaffected; to do all this, my 
countrymen, is more difficult, than is generally 
thought. And, besides the disadvantages, which 
are common to me with all others in eminent sta- 
tjons, my case is, in this respect, peculiarly hard; 
tAa^ whereas a commander of Pa.\x\c\»sk t^hVl^ if 
Ae Js guilty of a neglect, or btC8i<:\i ^i ^uVj^Xatt 
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his great coimectioiM, the antiquity of bis fiunUy, 
the important service of his ancestors, and the 
multitodes he has by power engaged in his interest, 
to screen him from condign punishment; my 
whole safety depends npon myself; which renders 
it the more indispensably necessary for me to take 
carp, that my condnct be clear and unexceptiona- 
ble. Besides, I am well aware, my countr3rmen, 
that the eye of the public m upon me; and that, 
though the impartial, who prefer the real adran* 
tage of the commonwealth to all other considera* 
tions, favour my pretensions, the patricians want 
nothing so much, as an occasion against me. It 
is, therefore, my fixed resolution, to use my best 
endeavours, tliat yon be not disappointed in me^ 
and that their indirect designs against me may be 
defeated. I have, from my youth, been Aui^liar 
with toils, and with dangers. I was faithfhl to 
your interest, my countrymen, when I served yoa 
for no reward, but tliat of honour. It is not my 
design to betray you, now that you have con- 
ferred upon me a place of profit. You have com- 
mitted to my conduct the war against Jugurtha. 
The patricians are offended at this. But where 
would be tlie wisdom of giving such a command 
to one of their honourable body, a person of illos^ 
trious birth, of ancient family, of innumerable 
statues, but— of no experience? What service 
would his long line of dead ancestors, or his multi- 
tude of motionless statues, do his country in the 
day of battle? What could such a general do ^ b^t^ 
in his trepjdation and inexpeT\cuce,^fflLN^"W5s.««!w& 
?o«ojiieifi/erior commander, Cot Ait^^^Xo^^v^^^®^*. 
iJties, to which he was not Yum&eXC w^"«i^^ '\Stea»> 
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yoiir patrician general would, in fact, have a ge- 
neral ovejT him ; so that, the acting commander 
would still be a plebeian. So true is this, my couii- 
tr3n9ien, that I have myself known those, who 
have been chosen consuls, begin then to read tlie 
history of their own country, of which, till that 
time, they were totally ignorant; that is, they 
first obtained the employment, and then bethought 
themselves of the qualifications necessary for the 
proper discharge of it. I submit to your judg- 
ment, Romans, on which jide the advantage lies, 
when a comparison is made between patrician 
haughtiness, and plebeian experience. Tb6 very 
actions which they have only read, I have partly 
seen, and partly myself achieved. What they 
know by reading, I know by action. They are 
pleased to slight my mean birth : I despise their 
mean characters. Want of birth and fortune is 
the objection against me : want of personal worth 
against them. .But are not all men of the same 
species? What can make a difference between 
one man and another, but the endowments of the 
mind? For my part, I shall always look upon the 
bravest man as the noblest man. Suppose it were 
inquired of the fathers of such patricians as Albi< 
nus and Bestia, whetiier, if they had their choice, 
they would desire sons of their character, or of 
mine; what would they answer; but that they 
should wish the worthiest to be their sons ? If the 
patricians have reason to despise me, let them 
Jjkewiae despise their ancestors, wliose nobility 
*»«5 the fruit of their virluc. \>o lVv«^ «,iw^ the 
Aoaoura beatovred upon me ? lifct ^em «DlTS^^^- 
frue Bay labours, my abstinence, waA ^^ ^a»«aK^ 
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I have andergone for my country; by which I 
have acquired them. But those worthless metk 
leadsoch a lite of inactivity,, as if they despised 
auy honoors you can bestow ; whilst they aspire 
to bonoursy as if they had deserved them by the 
most industrioos virtue. They arrogate the re- 
"wards of activity for their having enjoyed the 
pleasures of luxury. Yet none can be more lavish, 
than tiiey are, in praise of their ancestors. And 
they imagine they honour themselves by celebrat- 
ing their forefathers. Whereas they do the very 
contrary. Fori as much as their ancestors were 
distinguished for their, virtues, so much are they 
disgraced by their vices. The glory of ancestors 
casts a light, indeed, upon their posterity : but it 
only serves to show what the descendants are. It 
alike exhibits to public view their degeneracy, and 
their worth. I own, I cannot boast of the deeds 
of my forefathers: but I hope I may answer the 
cavils of the patricians by standing up in defence 
of what I have myself done. Observe, now, my 
'countrymen, the injustice of the patricians. They 
arrogate to ttiemselves honours on account of the 
exploits done by tilieir forefathers, whilst they will 
not allow me the due praise for performing the 
,very same sort of actions in my own person. He 
h^ no statues, they cry, of his family. He can 
trace no venerable line of ancestors. — What then ! 
Is it matter of more praise to disgrace one*s illus- 
trious ancestors than to become illustrious by his 
own good behaviour? What if I can show no 
statues of my family? I can shovf 1\v& ^\.'asw^ax^<S 
tlic armour, and the trappings, vfYatVi \\v«n^xss^ 
Melf taken from the vanquished*. \c«JV^«h« >3^^ 
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•can of those woimcls, which- 1 have received by 
iiiciiig.the enemies of my coontry. These are my 
Btatues. These are the hononrs I boast of; not left 
me by inheritance, as theirs : but earned by toil, 
by abstinence, by valour, amidst clouds of dns^ 
and seas of blood ; scenes of action, where those 
effeminate patricians, who endeavour, by indirect 
.means, to depreciate me in your esteem, have 
never dared to show their faces. Salhut. 



MIC1P8A TO JUGURTHA. 

You know, Jagurtha I that I received you under 
my protection in your early youth, when left a 
helpless and hopeless orphan. I advanced yon to 
high honours in my kingdom; in the full assurance 
that you would prove grateful for my kindness to 
you ; and that, if I came to have children of my 
own, you would study to repay to them what you 
owed to me. Hitherto I have had no reason to 
repent of my favours to you. For, to omit all 
former instances of your extraordinary merit, 
vonr late behaviour in the Numantian war has 
reflected upon me, and my kingdom, a new and 
distinguished glory. You have, by your valour, 
rendered the Roman commonwcaltii, which be- 
fore was well affected to our interest, much more 
friendly. In Spain, you have raised the honour 
of ray name and crown. And you have surmoonted 
what is justly reckoned one of the greatest difii- 
caJt/ei; having, by your merit, silenced envy. My 
dissolution seems now to be fast aip^xQ^OcMv^, V 
9hetefore beseech and confute -^wi, ^n ^«»x ^>i^- 
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gnrtiia, by this ri^t hand; by the remembrance 
v^my past kindness to yoo ; by the. hononr oflny 
kingdom, and by the mi^ty of the gods; be 
kind to my two sons whom my fieiTonr to you has 
taade yonr bkt>then ; and do not think of forming 
« connection with any stranger to the prejudice dt 
yonr relations. It is not by arms, nor by tm- 
■nres, that a kingdom is secured, but by well af- 
lected subjects and allies* And it is by faithfiil 
«nd important services, tiiat friendship (which 
neither gold will purchase, nor arms extort) is se- 
cured. But what friendship is more perfect, tfaati 
that which ought to obtain between brothers? 
Wba^ fidelity can be expected among strangers, if 
it is wanting among relations i The kingdom, I 
leave you, is in good condition, if you govern it 
properly ; if otherwise, it is weak. For by agree- 
aent a small state increases : by division a great 
one falls into ruin. It vnll lie upon you, Jugur- 
tin, who are come to riper years than your bro- 
thers, to provide that no misconduct produce any 
bad effect. And, if any difference should arise 
between yon and your brotiiers (which may the 
gods avert !) the public wiD charge you, however 
innocent you may be, as the aggressor, because 
ymir years and abilities give you the superiority. 
But I firmly persuade myself, that you will treat 
them with kindness, and that they will honour and 
testeem you^ as your distinguished virtue deservea 

SMvsL 
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ADHCBBAL TO THB ROMAN SENATE, IMPLORING 
THEIR PROTECTION AGAINST JUGURTHA. 

It is known to yon, that king Micipsa, my father, 
-on his death-bed, left in charge, to Jagurtha, his 
adopted son, conjointly with my unfortunate bro- 
-ther Hiempsal, and myself, the children of his own 
•body, the administration of the kingdom of Nu- 
midia ; directing us, to consider the senate and 
people of Rome as proprietors of it. He charged 
•us, to use our best endeayonrs, to be serviceable 
to the Roman commonwealth, in peace and war : 
assuring us, that your protection would prove to 
us a defence against all enemies, and would 
be instead of armies, fortifications, and trea- 
sures. 

While my brother and I were thinking of no- 
thing but bow we should regulate ourselves ac- 
cording to the direction of our deceased father, 
Jugurtha, the most infamous of mankind ! break- 
ing through all ties of gratitude and of common 
humanity, and trampling on tlie authority of the 
Roman commonwealth, procured the murder ^i 
my unfortunate brother, and has driven me from 
my throne, and native country ; though he knows 
.1 inherit, from my grandfather Massinlssa, and 
my father Micipsa, the friendship and alliance of 
the Romans. 

. For a prince to be reduced, by viilany, to my 
distresslbl circumstance, is calamity enough ; but 
my misfortunes are heightened, by the considera- 
tioD, that 1 find myself obliged to solicit your as- 
Mistance, Others, for the aervVee^ doiife^oivsL V3 ^5 
iuicestors, not for any I Uaxe been «fe\^ Xo tcoAKt 






yoB Hi wtj mmm pcna& Jagvtibft hat pat it o«t 
of o^ power to <fcjLHC aaj tiiB^ at yoar kaods ; 
and hat Ibrecd ■« tia be haufcawawf., before I 
could be ■ifal ta jpaau Aad jet, if I bad na 
plea, bat wtj a n dt ifi i cd aiaciy — a once power* 
fai pripce^ the desecndaat of a race of iUastrioas 
moBarcfaSy aow, withoat aaj fralt of aiy own, dea- 
titote of ereiy lopport, and rednced to the neces- 
sity of ht^i^at^ Ibreign assistaocey against an 
enemy y who has seiaed my throne and my kingdoaa 
— If o^ meiiaalled distresnes were all I had to 
plead; it woald become the greatness of the 
Ronian commonwealth, the arbiter of the world^ 
to protect the injored, and to check the triomph 
of daring wickedness oyer helpless innocence.-. 
Bat, to provoke yoor vengeance to the utmost, 
Jogortha has driven me from the very dominioBS, 
which the senate and people of Rome gave to my 
ancestors; and from which my grandfather and 
my father, onder your protection, expelled Sy» 
phax and the Carthaginians.' Tbus, fathers, your 
kindness to our family is defeated ; and Jugurtha, 
ia injuring me, throws contempt on you. 

O wretched prince! O cruel reverse of fortune! 
O father Micipsal is this the consequence of your 
generosity; that he, whom your goodness raised to 
an equally with your o^vn children, should be the 
murderer of your children? Must, tlien, the royal 
house .of ]^umidia always he a scene pf havock and 
blood^ While Carthage remained, we suffered, ai 
was to be expected, all sorts of hardships from 
their hostile attacks : our enemy near; our only 
powerfifl aUy, the Roman commoiiYi^^VxVk^^V^^^ 
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Uaee. While we were so circumstanced, we 
were always in artnSy and in. action. When 
that scourge of Africa was no more, wc congratu- 
lated ourselves on the prospect of established 
peace. But, instead of peace, behold the king* 
dom of Nuniidia, drenched with royal blood ! and 
the only sunriving son of its late king, flying from 
an adopted murderer, and seeking that safety in 
ibreign parts, which he cannot command in his 
own kingdom! 

Whither^oh! whither shall I fly? If I return 
te the royal palace of my ancestors, my father's, 
tiirone is seized by the murderer of my brother. 
What can I there expect, but that Jngnrtha 
should hasten to imbrue, in my blood, those hands 
Which are now reeking with my brother's ? If I 
were to % for refuge, or for assistance, to any 
ether court; fhun what prince can I hope for 
protection, if the Roman commonwealth give me 
up ? From my own family or friends, I have no ex- 
pectations. My royal father is no more. He is 
beyond the reach of violence, and out of hearii^ 
of the complaints of his unhappy son. Were my 
Brother alive, our mutual sympathy wo^ld be 
sone alleviation. But he is hurried out of life, in 
his early youth, by the very hand which should 
have been the last to injure any of the royal 
Amnilyof Numidia. The bloody Jugurtha has 
bvlcliered all whom he suspected to be in my 
hrtere^ Some haye been destroyed by the linger- 
ing torment of the cross. Others have been given 
M prey t9 Mn\d beasts \ and their anguish made the 
^f^rt of meo^ mor^ eniei tbia ^Vl Xmsos^v U 
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Htwte be any yet alive, they are sfant np in don- 
geoBt ; there to drag out a life^ more intolerable 
HuMi death itself. 

i liOok down^illnstrioas senators of Kome! from 
'that height of power, to vrhich you are raised, on 
Hie unexampled distresses of a prince, who is, by 
ibe cruelty of a wicked intruder, become an out- 
east irom all mankind. Let not the crafty inshra- 
ations of him, who retams murder for adoption,, 
prejudice your judgaoent. Do not listen to the 
wretch^ who has butchered the son and relations 
#f a king, who gave hkn power to sit on the same 
Hnrnie wiA his own childrea.—- 1 have been in* 
formed, that he labours, by his emissaries,, to pre^ 
^eot your deteimlning any thing against him in 
his absence; pretending, that I ma^niiy my.6i»^ 
k«B8; and that I might, for him, have staid in 
peace in my own kingdom. But, if ever the time 
eeaK,wh€si the doe vengeance from above shall 
•vettake-him) he will then diss^Qble ki the- very 
aaane manMr as 1 do. Then he^ who, now, 
hardened in wickedness, triumphs over those 
whom his violence has laid low, will, in his turn, 
feel distress ; and snfier, for his impious ingrati- 
tude to my father, and his blood-thirsty cruelty to 
my brother. 

O murdered, butchered brother ! O dearest to 
my heart ! now gone for ever from my sight ! But ^^ 
why should I lament his death P He is, indeed, 
deprived of the blessed light of heaven, of life and 
Mngd e m , at once, by the very person, who ongfat 
ta have been the first to hazard his own Ufe vx de- 
/fence of any one' of Mici]^a?ft fesft\Vj\ XwX-* ^ 
tim$9 BOW are, my brottor \» wA «^ \o»s3o^ ^" 
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prnred of these comforts, as delivered from ter-t 
rour, from flight, from exile, and the endless traint 
of miseries which render life to me a burden. He 
lies fall low, gored with wounds, and festering in- 
his owo blood. Bat he lies in peace. He feeJs 
none of tlie miseries which rend my sonl with> 
agony and (tistraction ; whilst I am set up a spec-r 
taclc, to all mankind, of the uncertainty of huniai»> 
affairs. So far from having it in ray power to re>. 
yenge his death, I am not master of the means o£ 
securing my own life. So far from being in » 
condition to defend my kingdom from the violencev 
of the usurper, I am obliged to apply for foreign 
protection, for my own person. 

Fathers ! senators of Rome ! the arbiters of the 
world! to you I fly, for refuge, from the murderousr 
fury of Jugurtha. By your affection for your 
children ; by your love for your country ; by your 
own virtues ; by. the majesty of the Roman com<r 
monwealtU; by all that is sacred ; and all that is 
dear to you ! deliver a wretclied prince, from un-. 
deserved, unprovoked injury : and save the king- 
dom of Numidia, which is your own property, 
from being the prey of violence, usurpation, and 
cruelty. Sullust^ 



CALISTHENES'S REPROOF OF CLEON'S FLATTERY 

TO ALEXANDER. 

If the kiug were present, Cleon, there would be 
no need of my answering to what you have just 
proposed. He woaid himself repvQve -^ou^ox ^ti- 
^eavaiij-iag to draw him into aa '\fiULU\JL<(iu ^i W 
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reign absurdities, and for bringing envy upon 
him by such unmanly flattery. As he is absent, 
I take upon me to teU you in bis name, that no 
praise is lasting, but what is rational; and that 
yon do what you can to lessen his glory, instead 
<^ adding to it. Heroes have never, among us, 
:been deified, till af^er their death. And whatever 
may be your way of .thinking, Cleon,for my part, 
I vFish the king may not, for many years to come, 
obtain that honour. You have mentioned, as pre- 
cedents of what you propose, Hercules and Bac- 
chus. Do you imagine, Cleon, that they were dei- 
lied over a cup of wine? And are you and I qua- 
lified to make gods ? Is the king, our sovereign, to 
receive his divinity from you and me, who are his 
subjects ? First try your power, whether yon can 
make a king. It is, surely, easier to make a king, 

'than a god? to give an earthly dominion, than. a 
tiirone in Heaven. I only wish, that the gods may 
have heard, without. ofience, the arrogant proposal 

.yon liave made, of adding one to their number ; 

. and that- they nay still be so propitious to us, as 

•to grant the continuance of that success to our af- 
fairs, with vdiich they have hitherto fiivoured us. 

' For my part, I am not ashamed of my country ; 

:nor do I approve of our adopting the rites of fo- 
reign nations, or learning from tliem how we ought 

• to reverence our kings. To receive laws, or rules 

-of conduct from them, what is it, but to confess 

•ourselves inferior to them ? 

Quiatus Curtiui» 
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THE SCYTHIAN A)tIBA884DORS TO ALEXANDER. 

If your person were as gigantic as yonr. deaireiy 
the world would not contain yon. Yottr. right 
liand woald tonch the eastk and yonr left the west, 
at the same time. Yon ^asp at more than yaa«re 
%qnal to. From Europe you reach Asia : &am 
Asia you lay hold on Europe. And if you should 
tx>nqner all mankind, you seem disposed to wage 
War with woods and snows, with rivers and wild 
lieasts, and to< attempt to subdue nature. But 
have you considered the usual course of things? 
Have you reflected, that great trees are many 
years in growing .to tiieir height, and are cot down 
in ah hour. It is footish to tiiink of the^ruit only 
without considering the height you have to climb^ 
to come at it. Take care lest, while you strive to 
reach the top, you fall to the ground with the 
branches yon have laid hold on. The lion when 
dead is devoured by ravens ; and rust consumes 
the hardness of iron. There is nothing so strong, 
but it is in danger from what is wciJl. It will, 
therefore, be your wisdom, to take care bow you 
venture beyond your reach. Besides, what have 
you to do vrith the Scythians, or .the Scythians 
with yon? We have never invaded Macedon.: 
why should you attack Scythia? We inhabit vast 
d€sarts,and pathless woods, where we do not want 
to hear of the name of Alexander. We are not dis- 
posed to submit to slavery ; and we have no ambi- 
tion to tyrannize .over any nation. That you may 
understand the genius of the Scythians, we present 

^ou with a yoke of oxen, an arrow ^ »n!^ ^ %<;^bl&t. 

t^ e use these respectively m our covuni^t^^ ^^V^ 
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friends, and with ibes. We give to our fiielidt 
the com, which we lAse by the labour of our 
oxen. With thje goUet we join with them in 
ponring drink-offerings to the gods; and with ar^ 
rows we attack our enemies. We have conquered 
those, who have *atteni|>ted to tyrannize over ns in 
•onr own country, and likewise the kings of the 
Medes and Persians, when they made unjust war 
npon ns$ and we have opened to ourselves a way 
into Egypt. Yon pretend to be the punisher of 
robbers ; and are yourself the general robber of 
mankind. Yon have taken Lydia: you have 
-seized Syria : you are master of Persia : you have 
subdued the Bactrians ; and attacked India. All 
this vrill not satisfy you, unless you lay your greedy 
and insatiable bands upon our flocks and our 
herds. How imprudent is your conduct! You 
grasp at riches, tiie possession of which only in^ 
^creases your avarice. You increase your hunger 
by what should produce satiety ; so that the more 
yon have, the more you desire. But have yon 
forgot how long the conquest of the Bactrians de<- 
tained you? While you were subduing them, the 
Sogdians revolted. Your victories serve no other 
purpose, than to find yon employment by produce 
ing new wars. For the business of every conquest 
is twofold; to win, and to preserve. And thou|^ 
yon may be the greatest of warriors, you must ex- 
pect, that the nations you conquer will endeavour 
to shake off the yoke as fast as possible. For 
what people chooses to be under fbreign domi- 
nions? If yon will cross the Tanaa&, ^q»^ i&s:) 
travel over Scythia, and observe Xvonv emLXscAV)^^ 
territory we inhabit. Bnt to concraftt xa *i& ^J^ciaJ*. 
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another business. Yonr anny is loaded with the 
cumbrous, spoils of many nations. You will find 
the poverty of the Scythians, . at one time, too 
nimble for your pursuit; and^ at another time, 
when you think we are fled far enough from you, 
yon will have us surprise you in your camp. For 
the Scythians attack with no less vigour than they 
fly. Why should we put you in mind of the vast- 
ness of tlie country you will have to conquer? The 
desarts of Scythia are commonly talked of in 
Greece ; and all the world knows, that our deliglit 
is to dwell at large,, and not in towns or plan- 
tations. It will therefore be yonr wisdouL to keep 
with strict attention what you have gained. 
Catching at more, you may lose what you have. 
We have a proverbial saying in Scythia, that 
fortune- has no feet, and is furnished only with 
hands, to distribute her capricious favours, and 
with fins, to elude the grasp of those, to whom she 
has been bonntifiii. You give yourself out to be a 
god, the son of Jupiter Hammon. It suits the 
character of a god, to bestow favours on mortals ; 
not to deprive them of what they have. But if 
you are no god, reflect on the precarious condi- 
tion of humanity. You will thus show more wis- 
dom, than by dwelling on those subjects, which 
l)ave puffed up your pride, and made you forget 
yolurself. You see how little you are likely to 
gain by attempting the conquest of Scythia. On 
the other hand, you may, if yon please, have in us 
a valuable alliance. We command the borders of 
both Europe and Asia. There is nothing between 
OS and Bactriay but the river Twiau*. ^aid q>m: ter- 
n'tory extends to Thrace, mVLicVk, ^ vi^ Vwt 
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heard, borders on Macedon. If yon decline at- 
tacking U8 in a hostile manner, you may have oar 
iriend^ip. Nations, which Iwve never been at 
war, are on an equal footing. But it is in vain, 
that confidence is reposed in a conquered people. 
There can be no smcere friendship between the 
oppressors and the oppressed. Even in peace, 
the latter think themselves entitled to the rights 
of war against the former. We vrill, if you think 
good, enter into a treaty vntli you, accordmg to 
our manner, which is, not by signing, sealing, and 
taking the gods to witness, as is the Grecian cus- 
tom; but by doing actual services. The Scythians 
are not used to promise ; but to perform without 
promising. And they think an appeal to the gods 
superfluous ; for that -those, who have no regard 
for the esteem of men, will not hesitate to offend 
the gods, "by perjury. You may therefore consi- 
der veith yourself, whether you had better baviB a 
people -of such a character, and so situated as to 
have it in their power either to serve yon, or to 
annoy you, according as you treat tliem; for 
allies, or for enemies. Quinhu Curtius. 



SPKGCH OFCHARIDEMUSyAN ATHENIAN EXILE AT 
THE COURT OF DARIUS, ON BEING ASKED HIS 
OPINION OF THE WARLIKE PREPARATIONS, 
MAKING BY THAT PRINCE AGAINST ALEX- 
ANDER. 

Perhaps your majesty may not beax t!i\^\xtQ$!\ 
^om tiie month of a Grecian, and «xi c«\t\ "mAl 
if I do not declare it now, 1 oeNet v^yVl^ ^©ftiSKtf^ 
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\ may never have another opportunity. Your 
msyesty's numerous anny, drawn from various na- 
V tions, and which impeoples the east, may seem 
formidable to the neighbouring countries. The 
gold, the purple^ and the splendour of anns, which 
strike the eyes of beholders, make a show which 
surpass^ the imaginatipn of all who have not seen 
it^ The Macedonian army, with which your ma-^ 
jesty's forces are going to contend, is, on the con- 
trary, grim, and horrid of aspect, and clad in iron.. 
The irresistible phalanx is a body of men who, in 
the field of battle, fear no onset, beusg practbed 
to hold together^ man to man, shield to shield, and 
spear to spear; so that a brazen wall might as soon 
be broken through. In advancing, in wheeling to 
right or left, in attacking, in every exercise of 
arms, they act as one man. They answer the 
slightest sign from the commander,, as if his soul 
gnimated the whole army. Every soldier has a 
knowledge of war sufficient for a general. And 
this discipline,, by which the Macedonian army is 
become so formidable, was first established,, and 
has been all along kept up,, by a fixed contempt of 
what your majesty's troops are so vain of, I mean 
gold and silver. The bare earth serves them for 
beds. Whatever wUl satisfy nature, is their 
luxury. Ttieir repose is always shorter than the 
night. Your miyesty may, therefore, judge, whe- 
ther the Thessalian, Acamanian, and £toIian ca« 
valry, and the Macedonian phalanx — an army 
that has, in spite of all opposition, overrun half the 
world—are ta be repelled by a multitude (how- 
^^er Biuneroua) anned ^th aUn^, ascA. «^xik«i 
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terms with Alexander, your majesty ouglit to 
liave an army composed of the same sort of troops : 
and they are no where to be had, but io the same 
cpuntries which produced those couqoerors of the 
world.— It is therefore my opini(»o, that, if your 
majesty were to apply the gold and silver, which 
now so superfluously adorns your men, to the pur- 
pose of hiring an army from Greece, to contend 
with Greeks, you might have some chance for 
success ; otherwise I see no reason to expect any 
thing else, than that your army should be defeated, 
as all the others have been who have encountered 
the irresistible Macedonians. 

QyiHtus Curtius, 



•ALGACUS, THE GENERAL OF THE CALEDONII, TO 
HIS ARMY, TO INCITE THEflll TO ACTION AGAINST 
THE ROMANS. 

When I reflect, on the causes of the war, and the 
circumstances of our situation, I feel a strong per- 
suasion that our united efibrts on the present day 
will prove the beginning of universal liberty to 
Britain. For none of us are hitherto debased by 
slavery ; and we have no prospect of a secure re- 
treat behind us, either by land or sea, whilst the 
Roman fleet hovers around. Thus the use of arms, 
which is at all times honourable to the brave, here 
offera the only safety even to cowards. In all the 
battles which have yet been fought, with various 
success against the Romans, the v«ft0UTC«& c^^ Vi*^^ 
and aid were in oor bands; for vre, \)l[ke iki(A:k\»iX'\B>^ 
Aabitaat$ofBrU;a^und tlieTefoie^tali^'Qftdi'vi^^^SK]^ 
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deepest recesses, far from tbe view of servile 
ihoresy have preserved even our eyes unpolluted 
by the contact of subjection. We, at the furthest 
limits both of land and liberty, have been de- 
fended -to this- day by the obscurity of our situa- 
tion and of our fame. The extremity of Britain 
is now disclosed ; and whatever -is unknown be- 
comes hn object of^importance. But there is no 
nation beyond us ; nothing but waves and rocks ; 
and the Romans are before us. The arrogance of 
these invaders it will be in vain to encounter by 
obsequiousness and submission. These plunderers 
of the world, after exhausting tlie land by their 
devastations, are riding the ocean : stimulated by 
avarice, if their enemy be rich; by ambition, if 
poor : unsatiated by the east and by tbe west : the 
only people who behold wealtli and indigence 
with equal avidity. To ravage, to slaughter, 
to usurp under false titles, they call empire ; and 
when they make a desart, they call it peace. 

Our children and relations are by tlie appoint- 
ment of nature rendered the dearest of all things 
to us. These are torn away by levies to foreign 
servitude. Our wives and sisters, though they 
should escape the violation of hostile force, are 
polluted under the munes of friendship and hospi- 
tality. Our estates and possessions are consumed . 
i^ tributes ; our grain in contributions. Even the 
powers of our bodies are worn down, amidst 
stripes and insults, in clearing woods and draining- 
marshes. . Wretches bom . to slavery are first 
bought, and afterwardi^fed by their masters : Bri- 
tam coatinuaUy buys, con^uaW^ iefe^% >».« W4\i 
'eivitude. And as among dome%l\c %\we% cs^rj 
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new. comer serves for the scora and derision of his 
fellows ; sOy. in this ancient hoosehoid of the 
worldy we» as the last and vilest, are souglit oat to 
destmetion. For we have neither cultivated 
lands, nor mines, nor harbours, which can induce 
them to preserve u^ for our labours ; and our va- 
lour and unsubmitting spirit will only reuder us 
more obnoxious to our imperious masters ; while 
the very remoteness and secresy of our situation, 
in proportion as it conduces to security, will tend 
to inspire suspicion. Since then all hopes of for- 
giveness are vain, let those at length assume cou- 
rage, to whom glory, to whom safety is dear. The 
Brigantunes, even under a female leader, had force 
enough, to bum the. enemy *s settlements, to storm 
their camps ; and, if success had not introduced 
negligence and inactivity, would have been able 
entirely to throw off the yoke : and shall not we, 
untouched, unsubdued, and struggling not for the 
acquisition, but the continuance of liberty, declare 
at the very first onset what kind of men Caledonia 
has reserved for her defence ? 

Can you imagine that the Romans are as brave 
in war as they are insolent in peace? Acquiring 
renown from our dbcords and dissentions, they 
convert the errours of their enemies to the glory 
of their own army ; an army compounded of the 
most different nations ; which, as success alono has 
kept together, misfortune will certainly dissipate. 
Unless, indeed, you can suppose that Gauls, and 
Germans, and (I blush to say it) even Britons, la- 
vishing tiieir blood for a foreign state, t^ n^Va!^ 
ibey have been longer foes than %u\>itc\&,>«VW«. 
retained by loyalty and affect\ou\ Tct\^xw «bA. 
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dread alone, weak bonds of attachment, are tire 
' ties by which they are restrained ; and when these 
are once broken, those who cease to fear wifl 
begin to hate. Every incitement to victory is on 
our side. The Romans have no wives to animate 
them ; no parents to upbraid their flight. Most of 
them have either no habitation, or a distant one» 
Few in number, ignorant of the country, looking 
around in sttent horrour at the woods, seas, and a 
haven itself unknown to them, they are delivered 
by the gods, as it were imprisoned and bound, into 
•our hands. Be not terrified with an idle show, 
and the glitter of silver and gold, which can 
neither protect nor wound. In the very ranks of 
the enemy we shall find our own bands. The Bri- 
tons will acknowledge their own cause. The 
Gauls will recollect their former liberty. The 
Germans vnll desert them, as the Usipii have 
lately done. Nor is there any thing formidable 
1>ehind them : ungarrisoned forts ; colonies of in- 
valids; mimicipal towns dbtempered and dis- 
tracted between unjust masters, and ill-obeying 
subjects. Here is your general ; here your anny. 
There, tributes, mines, and all the train of servile 
punishments ; Which vdiether to bear eternally, or 
instantly to revenge, this field must determine. 
March then to battle, and think of your ancestors 
and your posterity. Tacitus, 
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iPEBCH OF CANULEIUSy A ROMAN TRIBUNE, TO 
THB CONSULS ; IN WHICH HE DEMANDS THAT 
THE PLEBEIANS MAY BE ADMITTED INTO THB 
CONSULSHIP, AND THAT THE LAW, PROHIBITING ' 
PATRICIANS AND PLEBEIANS FROM INTERMAB- 
RYING, MAT BE REPEALED. 

What an insult upon ns is this ! If we are not so. 
rich as the patricians, are we not citizens of Rome 
as well as they? inhabitants of the same couitry? 
members of the same commniiity? The nations 
bordering upon Rome, and even strangers more 
remote, are admitted not only to marriages with 
ns^ but to what is of much greater importance, 
the freedom of the city. Are we, because we are 
commoners, to be worse treated than strangers? 
^-Andy when we demand that the people may be 
free to bestow their offices and dignities on whom' 
they please, do we ask any thing unreasonable or 
new ? do we claim more than their original inhe- 
rent right? What occasion then for all this uproar, 
as if the universe were falling to ruin! — ^They were 
just going to lay violent hands upon me in the se- 
nate-house. 

What ! must this empire then be unavoidably 
overturned? Must Rome of necessity sink at 
once, if a plebeian, worthy of the office, should 
be raised to the consulship? The patricians, I am 
persuaded, if they could, would deprive you of the 
common light It certainly offends them that yon 
breathe, that you speak, that you have the shapes 
of men. Nay, but to make a commoner a consul, 
would be, say they, a most enormo\i& tdvii^. ^^ascok 
Pompilius, however, without bem^ «Q mxv(^ 
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Roman citizeo^ was made king of Rome : the 
^Ider TarquiDy by birth not even an Italian, was 
nevertheless placed upon the throne : Servius Tul- 
Kus, the son of a captive woman, (nobody knows 
who his father was) obtained the kingdom as the 
reward of his wisdom and virtue. * In those days, 
no man in whom virtue shone conspicuous was re- 
jected, or despised, on account of his race and de- 
scent. And did the state prosper less for that? 
were not these strangers the very best of all our 
kings ? And supposing now, that a Plebeian should 
have their talents and merit, must not he be suf^ 
fered to govern as? 

But, ' we find that, upon the abolition of the 
regal power, no commoner was chosen to the con- 
sulate.' And what of that ! Before Numa's time 
there were no pontiffs in Rome. Before Servius 
Tullius's days there was no census, no division of 
the people into classes and centuries. Who ever 
heard of consuls before the expulsion of Tarquin 
the Proud ? Dictators, we all know^ are of modem 
invention; and so are the offices of tribunes, 
sediles, questors. Within those ten years we have 
made decemvirs, and we have unmade them. Is 
nothing to be done but what has been done before ? 
That very law forbidding marriages of patricians 
with plebeians, is not that a new thing? was there 
any such law before the decemvirs enacted it? 
and a most shameful one it is in a free estate. 
Such marriages, it seems, will taint the pure blood 
of the nobility f Mliy, if they think so, let them 
take care to match their sisters and daughters 
with mea of their own sort, ^o '^\^W\asi nk\U do 
riolence to the daughter of a ^a\xVsAaai\^^^vK% 
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exploits for oar prime nobles. There is no need 
to fear, that we shall force any body into a con- 
tract of marriage. Bat, to make an express law 
to prohibit marriages of patricians with plebeians, 
what is this bat to show the utmost contempt of 
OS, and to declare one part of the commnnity to 
be impnreand unclean? 

They talk to as of the confusion there will be 
in families^ if this statote should be repealed. I 
"wonder they do not make a law against a com- 
moniei^ living near a nobleman, or going the same 
Toad that he is going, or being present at the same 
ieast, or appearing in the same market-place: 
they might as well pretend, that these things make 
coirfosion in fiunilies, as that intermarriages win 
do it. Does not every one know, that the child 
will be ranked according to the quality of his fa« 
tber, let him be a patrician or a plebeian f In 
«bort, it is manifest enough, that we have nothing 
in view but to be treated as men and citizens ; nor 
can they, who expose our demand, have any motive 
to do it, but the love of domineering. I would faia 
know of you, consuls and patricians, is the sove- 
reign power in the people of Rome,, or in you ? I 
hope you will allow, tluit the people can, at theiF 
pleasure, either make a law or repeal one. And 
will you then, as soon as any law is proposed to 
them, pretend to list them immediately for the 
war, and hinder them from giving their suffirages^ 
by leading them into the field? 

Hear me, consuls: whether the news of the wa^ 
you talk of be true, or whether itVie owVj ^^^o^ 
ramoar, spread abroskd for notbVn^XmX.^ ^^Vvox V(^ 
wead the people out of the city,l detAw^^w^^^^ 
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Inaief that this people^ who have already so oitett 
spilt their blood in onr country's cause, are agaia 
ready to arm for its defence and its glory, if they 
may be restored to their natural rights, and yon 
-will no longer treat us like strangers in our own 
country: but if you account us unworthy of your 
alliance by intermarriages : if you will not suffer 
,the entrance to the chief offices in the state to be 
open to all persons of merit indifferently, but 
.will confine your choice of magistrates to the 
jenate alone — talk of wars as much as ever yoa 
.please; paint, in your ordinary discourses, the 
league and power of our enemies ten times more 
dreadful tlian you do now — I declare that this 
people, whom you so much despise, and to whom 
you are nevertheless indebted for all your victo- 
ries, shall never more inlist themselves; not a 
man of them shall take arms; not a man of them 
shall expose his life for imperious lords, with 
whom he can neither share the dignities of the 
.state, nor in private life have any alliance by 
marriage. From Hooke. 



HANNIBAL'S ADDRESS TO SCIPIO AFRICANUS, AT 
THEIR INTERVIEW PRECEDING THE BATTLE Of 
ZAMA. 

Since fate has so ordained it, that I, who begun 

*the war, and who have been so often on the point 

of ending it by a complete conquest, should now 

.come of my own motion to ask a peace : I am 

j^ad that it is of you, Scip\o,lVvast>3afc^wVMxtVa 

.««4 it Nor will this be aiaoii^iaafeVi%aX^"l ^^^ 
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glories^ that Hannibal, victorious over so many 
Roman Kenerals, submitted at last to yon. 

I could wisby that our fathers and we had con- 
fined our ambition within the limits which nature 
seems to have prescribed to it; the shores of 
Africa, and the shores of Italy. The gods did not 
give ns that mind. On both sides we have been 
BO eager after foreign possessions, as to pot our 
own to the hazard of war. Rome and Carthage 
have had, each in her turn, the enemy at her gates. 
But since errours past may be more easily blamed 
than corrected, let it now be the work of you and 
me to put an end, if possible, to the obstinate con- 
tention. For my own part, my years, and the ex- 
perience I have had of the instability of fortune, 
inclines me to leave nothing to her determination, 
which reason can decide. But much I fear, 
Scipio, that your youth, your want of the like ex- 
perience, your uninterrupted success, may render 
you averse from the thoughts of peace, lie whom 
fortune has never failed, rarely reflects upon her 
inconstancy. Yet, without recmring to former 
examples, my own may perhaps suffice to teach 
you moderation. I am that same Hannibal, who, 
after my victory at CannsB, became master of the 
greatest part of your country, and detiberated 
with myself wliat fate I should decree to Italy and 
Rome. And now — see the change ! Here, in 
Africa, I am come to treat with a Roman, for my 
own preservation and my country *s. Such are the 
sports of fortune! Is she then to be trusted be- 
cause she smiles ? An advantageous peace is pre- 
ferahle to tbejiope of victory. TUeoxii^V&VQk^Q^QX 
own power, the other at the plea&uxe ol>^<&^^« 
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Should yon prove yictorions^ it woidd add little to 
your own glory, or the glory of yoar country ; if 
vanquished, you lose in one hour all the honour 
and reputation yon have been so many years ac- 
quiring. But what is my aim in all this ? — that 
you should content yourself with our cession of 
Spain, Sicily, Sardinia, and^ all the islands be- 
tween Italy and Africa. A peace on these condi- 
tions will, in my opinion, not only secure the fu- 
ture tranquillity of Carthage, but be sufficiently 
glorious for you, and for the Roman name. And 
do not tell me, that some of our citizens dealt 
fraudulently with you in the late treaty — it is I, 
Hannibal, that now ask a peace : I ask it, because 
I think it expedient for my country; and, thinking 
it expedient, I will inviolably maintain it. 

From Hooke. 



Scipio's Reply, 

I KNEW very well, Hannibal, that it was the hope 
of your return which emboldened the Carthagi- 
nians to break the truce with us, and to lay aside 
all thoughts of a peace, ¥dien it was just upod the 
point of being concluded ; and your present pro- 
posal is a proof of it You retrench from their con- 
cessions every thing but what we are, and have 
been long, possessed of. But as it is your care 
that your fiillow-citiBens should have the obliga- 
tions to you, of being eased from a great part' of 
their bordeOf so it ought to be mine that they 

ifody ia more •enable ^buk 1 «& <Ai^^«i&»»!^ 
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of man, and the power of fortime, and tbat what- 
ever we enterprise is sobject to a thousand chances. 
If, before the Romans passed into Africa, yon 
had of your own accord quitted Italy^ and made 
the offers you now make, I believe they would not 
have been rejected. But as you have been forced 
out of Italy, and we are masters here of the open 
country, the situation of things is much altered. 
And, what is chie% to be conndered, the Cartha- 
ginians, by the late treaty, which we entered into 
at their request, were, over and above what you 
offer, to have restored to us our prisoners without 
ransom, delivered up their ships of war, paid us 
five thousand talents, and to have given hostages 
for the performance of all. The senate accepted 
these conditions, but Carthage failed on her part; 
Carthage deceived us. What then is to be done^ 
Are the Carthaginians to be released from the 
most important articles of the treaty, as a reward 
of their breach of faith ? No, certainty. If, to the 
conditions before agreed upon, yon had addecl 
some'new articles to our advantage, there would 
have been matter of reference to the Roman 
people ; but when, instead of adding, you retrench^ 
there is no room for deliberation. The Carthagi- 
nians therefore must submit to us at discretion, 
or most yanquish vaia battle. From HoqIu, 
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«PVECH OF TITUS QUINCTIU8 TO THE ROMANS^ 
WHEN THE MQVl AND VOLSCI, TAKING ADVAN- 
TAGE OF THBIR INTESTINE COMMOTIONS, RA- 
VAGED THEIR COUNTRY TO THE GATES OF 
ROME. 

Though I am not conscioiifl, O Romans, of any 
crime by me committed, it is yet with the utmost 
shame and confusion that I appear in your assem* 
biy. Yon have seen it — ^posterity will know it!— 
in the fourti^ consulship of Titus Quinctius, the 
JEqni and Volsci (scarce a match for the Hemici 
alone) came in arms to the very gates of Rome, 
and went away again unchastised ! The course of 
our manners, indeed, and the state of our afiaim, 
have long been such, that I had no reason to pre- 
sage much good ; but, could I have imagined that 
so great an ignominy would have befallen me this 
year, I would, by banishment or death, (if all other 
means had failed) have avoided the station I am 
BOW in. What! might Rome then have been 
taken, if those men who were at our gates had not 
wanted courage for the attempt? — Rome taken, 
whilst I was consul ! — Of honours I had sufficient — 
of life enough — more than enough — I should hav« 
died in my third consulate. 

But who are they that our dastardly enemies 

thus despise? — the consuls, or you, Romans? If 

we are in fault, depose us, or punish us yet more 

severely. If you are to blame — may neither gods 

nor men punish your faults ! only may yon repent ! 

No, Rowans, the confidence of our enemies is not 

owing to their courage, or to \5aeVt \i«\\^^ ^€ ^our 

M^irardice; they have been too o^esiw^o^os^^^ 
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not to know both themselTes and yoo. DiAcord^ 
discord, is the rain of this city! Tlie eternal <li»> 
pates between the senate and the people are the 
sole canse of our misfortunes. While we will set no 
bounds to our dominion, nor you to your liberty; 
while you impatiently endure patrician magis* 
trates, and we plebeian ; our enemies take hearty 
grow elated and presumptuous. In the name of 
the immortal gods, what is it, Romans, you would 
haye^ You desired tribunes; for the sake of 
peace, we granted them. You were eager to have 
decemvirs ; we consented to their creation. You 
grew weary of these decemvirs; we obliged them 
to abdicate. Your hatred pursued them when re* 
duced to private men ; and we suffered yoo to put 
to death, or banish, patricians of the first rank in 
the republic. You insisted upon the restoration of 
the tribuneship ; we yielded : we quietly saw con- 
suls of your own faction elected. You have the 
pro,tection of your tribunes, and the privilege of 
appeal : the patricians are subjected to the de^ 
crees of the commons. Under pretence of equal 
and impartial laws, you have invaded our rights ; 
and we have suffered it, and we still suffer it. 
When shall we see an end of discord? When shall 
we have one interest, and one common country ^ 
Victorious and triumphant, you show less temper 
than we under defeat. When you are to contend 
with us, you can seize the Aventine hill, you can 
possess yourselves of the Mons Sacer. 

The enemy is at our gates, the ^squiline is near 
being taken, and nobody stirs to hinder it. But 
ag^Dst us you are valiant, again&t ws ^ow C'ask ^tbl 
witb diligence. Come on then, \>e«v^^e ^^ .%^ 

VOL, III, o 
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fiale honaef make a camp of the Ibram, fiU tlie 
jails with oor chief nobles; and when yon have 
achieved these glorious exploits, then, at last, 
MtXty oat at the JEsquiline gate, with the same 
fierce spirits, against the enemy. Does your reso- 
lution fail yon for this? Go then, and behold 
from our walls your lands ravaged, your houses 
plundered and in flames, the whole country laid 
waste with fire and sword. Have you any tiung 
here to repair these damages ? Will the tribunes 
make up your losses to yon ? They will give you 
words as many as yon please ; bring impeachments 
in abundance against the prime men in the state ; 
heap laws upon laws ; assemblies you shall have 
without end : but will any of you return the richer 
from those assemblies? Extingiiish, O Romans, 
these fatal divisions ; generously break this cursed 
enchantment, which keeps you buried in a scan- 
dalous inaction. Open your eyes, and consider 
the management of those ambitious men, who, to 
make themselves powerful in their party, study 
nothing but how they may foment divisions in tiie 
commonwealth. — If you can but summon up your 
former courage, if you will now march out of 
Rome with your consuls, there is no punishment 
you can inflict which I will not submit to, if I do 
not in a few days drive those pillagers out of our 
territory. This terrour of war, with which you 
seem so grievously struck, shall quickly be re^ 
moved from Rome to their own cities. 

Fr^m HcoktK 
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IPSBCH OF PUBLIUS SCIPIO TO THE ROMAN ARMY, 

BBFORB THE BATTLE OF THE TICIN. 

Were yon, soldiers, tiie same aniiy which I had 
with me in Gaal, I might well forbear saying any 
thing to you at this time : for what occasion conld 
there be to ose exhortation to a cavalry that had 
•o ngnally vanquished the squadrons of the enemy. 
ilpon the Rhone; or to legions, by whom that 
tame enemy, ^ing before them to avoid a battle, 
^d in effect confess themselves conquered ? But, 
as these troops, having been enrolled for Spain, 
are there with my brother Cneius, making war 
imder my auspices, (as was the will of the s^iate 
and people of Rome) I, that you might have a 
consul fbr your captain, against Hannibal and the 
Carthaginians, have freely offered myself for- this 
war. Yon, then, have a new general; and I a 
new army. On this account, a few words from 
me to you will be neither improper nor unseason- 
able. 

That you may not be unapprized of what sort 
of enemies yon are going to encounter, or of what 
is to be feared from them, they are the very same 
whom, in a former war, you vanquished both by 
land and sea; the same from whom you took 
Sicily and Sardinia, and who have been these 
twenty years your tributaries. Yon will not, I 
presume, march against these men, with only that 
courage with which you are wont to face other 
enemies ; but with a certain anger and indigna- 
tion, such as you would feel if you ftavi ^Q>\n ^^sk<i^9& 
oa a sudden rise up in annn agavo&t '^Qiw. ^lo^- 
qaeredand enslaved^ it isBOtbo\Aiics&>\wX.'Mi^^*^ 
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■ity, tiiat urges them to battle, unless yon can be» 
tieve that those who avoided fighting when their 
army was entire, have acquired better hope by 
the loss of two-thirds of their horse and foot in the 
passage of the Alps. . 

But you have heard, perhaps, that, though they 
«re few in number, they are men of stout hearts 
and robust bodies ; heroes of such strength and 
vigour, as nothing is able to resist — Mere effigies! 
nay, shadows of men ! wretches, emaciated with 
hunger and benumbed with cold! bruised ^nd 
battered to pieces among the rocks and craggy 
clifis! their weapons broken, and their horses 
weak and foundered ! Such are the cavalry, and 
such the infantry, with which yon are going to 
contend ; not enemies, but the fragments of ene- 
mies. There is nothing which I more apprehend, 
than that it will be tliougfat Hannibal vras van« 
quished by the Alps, before we bad any conflict 
with him. ' But, perhaps, it was fitting it should 
be so ; and that, with a people and a leader who 
had violated leagues and covenants, the gods 
themselves, \nthout man's help, should begin tlie 
war, and bring it to a near conclusion : and that 
we, who,, next to the gods, have been injured and 
ofiended, should happily finish what they have 
begun. 

I need not be in any fear that you should sus- 
pect me of saying tliese things merely to encourage 
you, while inwardly I have difierent sentiments. 
What hindered me from going into Spain ? That 
wag my province, where I should have had the lest 
dreaded Asdrubal, not Hanm\>a\) Xa ^a»\ ^V^ 
Sat hearing p as I passed aVonf^ \)b& ^^^x* ^''t^^^vo^' 
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of this enemy's marcb, I landed my troops, sent 
the horse forward, and pitched my camp upon the 
Bfaone. A part of my cavalry encountered, and 
d^eated that of the enemy. My infantry not 
heiog able to overtake theirs, which fled before 
ns, 1 returned to my fleet : and, with all the ex- 
pedition I could use in so long a voyage by sea 
and land, am come to meet them at the foot of the 
Alps. Was it, then, ray inclination to avoid a 
contest with this tremendous Hannibal? and have 
I met with liim only by accident and unawares? 
or am I come on purpose to challenge him to the 
combat? I would gladly try whether the earth, 
within these twenty years, has brought forth a new 
kind of Carthaginians; or whether they be the 
same sort of men who fought at the iEgates, 
aind whom, at Eryx, you sufiered to redeem them- 
selves at eighteen denarii per head : whether this^ 
Hannibal, for labours and journeys, be, as he 
would be thought, the rival of Hercules; or, whe- 
ther he be, what his father left him, a tributary, a 
vassal, a slave of <the Koman people. Did not the 
consciousness of his wicked deed at Saguntum tor- 
ment him and make him desperate, he would have 
some regard, if not to his conquered country, yet 
surely to his own family, to bis father's memory, 
to the treaty written with Hamilcar's own hand. 
We might have starved him in Eryx ; we might 
have passed into Africa with our victorious fleet; 
and, in a few days, have destroyed Cartilage. At 
their humble supplication, we pardoned them ; 
we released them, when they were closely shut np^ 
Without a possibility of escaping *, vie. iA»dt!& "^^"aK.^ 
Wi'tb them, when they were coiw^uet^* ^>aR3^ 
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they were distressed by the Afirican war, we «pii* 
sidered them, we treated them as a people ander 
our. protection. And what is the return they, 
make us for all these ^vonrs? Under the conduct 
of a iiair*hrained young man, they come hither to 
overturn our state, and lay waste our country. I 
could wish, indee<^ that it were not so; and that 
tiie war we are now engaged in concerned only our 
own glory, and not our preservation. But the 
contest at present is not for the possession of 
Sicily and Sardinia, but of Italy itself: nor is 
there behind us another army, which, if we should 
not prove the conquerors, may make head against 
our victorious enemies. There are no more Alps 
for them to pq^, which might give us leisure to 
raise new forces. No, soldiers ; here yon must 
make your stand, as if you were just now before 
the walls of Rome. Let every one reflect, that he 
is now to defend, not his own person only, biit 
his wife, his children, his helpless infants. Yet, 
let not private considerations alone possess our 
minds: let us remember that the eyes of the se- 
nate apd people of Rome are upon us ; and that, 
as our force and courage shall now prove, such 
will be the fortune of that city, and of the Roman 
empire. From Hooke, . 



BRUTUS^S SPEECH IN VINDICATION OF CiE84A't 

MURDER. 

jRoMAVs, countrymen, and lovers! — Hear me, for 

tnjr cause; and be silent that '^foxi in^^ Vaax. i^ 

/feve me, for mine honour*, aii<\ Vi««i^ x^^^xxa 
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teine honoor, Hiat yon may befiere. €eiwtir»>' 
me, iD your wisdom ; and aiirake your seBsefi^ tiiat 
yoB may the better judge. 

If there be any in this assembly, any dear friend 
of Caesar's, to him I say, that Brutus's love ta 
Caesar vas no less than his. If, then, that friend 
demand, why Bratus roi^e against Caesaf ? this is 
my answer — Not that I loved Caesar less, but that 
I loved Rome more. Had you ratiier Cesar were 
Mving and die all slaves ; than that Caesar were 
dead, to live all freemen? As Caesar loved me, I 
weep for him ; as he was fortunate, I rejoice at 
it; as he was valiant, I honour him; but as he was 
ambitious, I slew him. There are tears for his', 
love, joy for his fortune, honour for his valour, and 
death for his ambition. Wlio's here so base, that' 
would be a bond-man ? — If any, speak ; for him 
bave I offended. Who's here so rude, that would* 
not be a Roman ? — If any, speak ; for him have I^ 
offended. Who's here so vile, that will not love, 
his country?— If any, speak; for him have I of- 
fended. — I pause for a reply. 

None? — Then none have I offended. I have 
done no more to Caesar, than you should do to- 
Brutus. The question of his death is enrolled in 
tiie Capitol ; his glory not extenuated, wherein he 
was worthy; nor bis offences inforced, for whicb. 
he suffered death. 

Here comes his body mourned by. Mark An- 
tony ; who, though he had no hand in his death, 
shall receive the benefit of his dying, a place in 
tlie commonwealth ; as, which of yon shall not ^ 
With tiiis I depart—ThaXy u I sle^ m^ V.^\\«<%L'fc . 
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for the good of Rom^, I have the same dagger jfhr 
myself, when it shall please my.coantry to need 
my death. Shukspeare. 



8EMECA*8 ADDRESS TO THE EMPEROR NERO. 

May it please the imperial miyesty of Caesar, fa- 
vourably to accept the humble submissions and 
grateful acknowledgments of the weak though 
fiiithful guide of his youth. 

It is now a great many years since I first had 
the honour of attending your imperial majesty as 
preceptor. And your bounty has rewarded my 
labours with such affluence, as has drawn upon 
me, what I had reason to expect, the envy of many 
of those persons, who are always ready to pre- 
scribe to their prince where to bestow, and where 
to withhold his iavours. It is well known, that 
your illustrious ancestor, Augustus, bestowed on 
his deserving favourites, Agrippa and MaBcenas, 
honours and emoluments, suitable to the dignity 
of the benefactor, and to the services of the re- 
ceivers : nor has his conduct been blamed. My 
employment about your imperial majesty has^ in- 
deed, been purely domestic : I have neither headed 
your armies, nor assisted at your councils. But 
you know, sir, (though there are some who do not 
seem to attend to it) that a prince may be served 
in different ways, some more, others less conspi- 
cuous; and that tiie latter may be to him a» valoa- 
Me as the former. 
, ^Bat what!' say m^ eaeiiAes, ^ ^bkaSivw ^Mi'tata 
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penoiiy of eqoestriaii rank, and a provincial by 
birtfa, be advanced to an eqaaUty with the patri- 
cians? Shall an upstart, of no name nor funity^ 
rank with those who can, by the statoes which 
make the ornament of their palaces, reckon back- 
ward a Kne of ancestors, long enoogh to tire out 
the iasti*? Shall a philosopher who has written 
for others precepts of moderation, and contempt 
of all that is external, himself live in afRuence and 
loxnry? Shall he porchase estates and lay out 
money at interest ? Shall he bnild palaces, pbnt 
gardens, and adorn a country at his own expense, 
and for his own pleasure?* 

Caesar has given royally, as became imperial 
magnificence. Seneca hais received what his 
prince bestowed ; nor did he ever ask : he is only 
guilty oi^— >not refusing. Ctesar^ rank places him 
above the reach of invidious malignity. Seneca 
is not, nor can be, high enough to despise the en- 
vious. As the overloaded soldier, or traveller, 
would be glad to be relieved of his burden, so I, oi 
this last stage of the journey of life, now that I 
find myself unequal to the lightest cares, beg, that 
Caesar would kindly ease me of the trouble of my 
unwieldy wealth. I beseech him to restore to the 
imperial treasury, from whence it came, what is to 
me superfluous and cumbrous. The time and the 
attention, which I am now obliged to bestow 
upon my villa and my gardens, I shall be glad to 
apply to the regulation of my mind. Ciesar is 
in the flower of life ; longmay he be equal to the 

* Tie ikMti, or caleadtn, of the &iMk&tl)VAi&9 «k W» 
»aek», iMMnoikbtgB, conmlg, fte. 
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toils of gOTenunent! His goodness will grant to. 
his worn-oot servant leave to retire. It will not 
be derogatory from Caesar's greatness to have it 
said, that he bestowed favours on some, who, so 
far from being intoxicated With them, showed—^ 
that they could be happy, when (at their own re* 
quest) divested of them.. TacUus. 



THE DEFENCE OF SOCRATES BEFORE HIR JUDGES.. 

Socrates, in his defence, employed neitlier arti- 
fice nor the glitter of eloquence. He had not re<^ 
course either to solicitation or entreaty. He 
brought neither his wite nor children to incline 
the judges in his favour, by their sighs and tears. 
But though he firmly refused to make use of any 
other voice than his own, and to appear before 
his judges in tlie submissive posture of a suppliant, 
he did not behave in that manner out of pride, or 
contempt of the tribunal : it was from a noble and 
intrepid assurance, resulting from greatness of 
soul, and the consciousness of his truth and inno- 
cence. His defence had nothing timorous or weak 
in it. His discourse was bold, manly, generous, 
without passion, without emotion, tiiU of the noble 
liberty of a philosopher, with no other ornament 
than that of truth, and brightened universally, 
with tlie character and language of innocence. 
Plato, who was present, transcribed it afterwards, 
and without any additions, composed from it the 
work, which he calls the Apology of Socrates, one 
Qf the most consummate m^&\)eT\>\^^^% ^"^ ^wti- 
guJty. The following U «a exXxaRX feomVu 
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^ I am accused of comipting the youth, and of 
iostilliBg dangerous maxims into their minds, as 
well in regard to divine worship, as to the rales of 
government. You know, Athenians, that I never 
made it my profession to teach : nor can envy, 
however violent, reproach me with having ever 
sold my instructions. I have an undeniable evi- 
dence for me in this respect, which is my poverty. 
I am always equally ready to communicate my 
thoughts botii to the rich and the poor, and to 
give them opportumty to question or answer me. 
I lend myself to every one who is desirous of oe- 
coming virtuous ; and if, amongst those who hear 
me, there are any that prove either good or bad, 
neither the virtues of the one, nor the vices of the 
other, to which I have not contributed, are to be 
ascribed to me. My whole employment is to 
counsel the young and the old against too much 
love for the body, for riches, and all other preca- 
rious things, of whatever nature they be; and 
against too little regard for the soul, which ought 
to be the object of their affection. For I inces- 
santly urge to you, that virtue does not proceed 
irom riches ; but, on the contrary, riches from 
virtue ; and that all the other goods of human life, 
as well public as private, have their source in 
tiie same principle. 

* If to speak in this manner be to corrupt 
youth, I confess, Athenians, that I am guilty, and 
deserve to be punished. If what I say be not true^ 
it is most easy to convict me of falsehood. I see 
here a great number pf my disciples : they have 
only to come /brward. It wiU pet\&a:^%\ift%'^ix^> 
iAat the regard and veneratiou due \a ^ TUttX«ft 
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' who has inslnicted theniy will prevent them from 
decUiriog agaiost me : bat their fiithen, brothers, 
and onclest camiot, as good relations and good 
citizens, excuse thraiseWes for not standing forth 
to demand vengeance against the corrupter of 
their sons, brothers, and nephews. These are, 
however, the persons who take upon them mj 
defence, and interest theuMelves in the success of 
my cause. 

' Pass on me what sentence you please, Athe- 
nians } I can neither repent nor alter my conduct. 
I mutt not abandon or suspend a function which 
Ck>d himself has imposed on me. Now he has 
chai|[ed me witii the car« of instructing my fel- 
low-citizens. If after having iaithfuUy kept all 
the posts wherein I was placed by our generals at 
Potidaea, Ampbipolis, and Delium, the fear of 
death should at this time make me abandon that 
in which the divine Providence has placed me, 
by commanding me t6 pass my life in the study of 
philosophy for the instruction of myself and others ; 
this would be a most criminal desertion indeed, 
and make me highly worthy of being cited before 
this tribunal, as an impious man who does not 
believe in the gods. Should you resolve to acquit 
me, I should not, Athenians, hesitate to say, I 
honour and love you ; but I shall choose rather to 
obey God than you; and to my latest breath shall 
never renounce my philosophy, nor cease to ex- 
hort and reprove you according to my custom, 
by saying to each of you occasionally ; '^ My 
good Mend and citizen of the most famous city in 
tbe world for wisdom- and .Na\o\tt^ vc^ "^ou not 
MsAamed to have no othttr iJ[iou^X:^^«Dk. ^^^ ^1 
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aiumiig wealth and of acquiring glory, credit, 
and deities; neglecting the treasures of pm- 
dence, truth, and wisdom, and taking no paii^ to 
render your soul as good and perfect as it in 
capable of being?" 

* I am reproached with abject fear, and mean- 
ness of spirit, for being so busy in imparting my 
advice to every one in private, and for having 
always avoided to be present in your assemblies 
to give my counsels to my country. I think I 
have sufficiently provedmy courage and fortitude, 
botb in the field, where I have borne arms with 
you, and in the senate, where I alone opposed the 
unjust sentence you pronounced against the ten 
captains, who had not taken up and interred the 
bodies of those who were killed and drowned 
in the sea-fight near the island Arginusae; and 
when, upon more than one occasion, I opposed 
the violent and cruel orders of the tldrty tyrants. 
What is it then that has prevented rae from ap- 
pearing in your assemblies ? It is that voice 
divine, which you have so often heard me men- 
tion, and Mehtus has taken so much pains to 
ridicule. That spirit has attached itself to me 
from my infancy. It is a voice which I never 
hear bat when it would prevent me from persist- 
ing in something I have resolved; for it never 
exhcurts me to undertake any thing. It is the 
same being that has always opposed me when I 
would have intermeddled in the affairs of the 
repubtic, and that with the greatest reason : for 
I should have been amongst the dead long ago^ 
had I been concerned in the ixie%&\a^i^ ^1 ^^CiS^ 
state, without efiTecting any th\xi|^ to >i)(ie. ^<^Nvae^ 
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, tage of myself or oiir country. Do not teke it ill, 
I beseech you, if I speak my thooghts withoot 
disguise, and with truth and freedom. £yery 
man who would generously oppose a whole peo- 
ple, either amongst us or elsewhere, and who in- 
flexibly applies himself to prevent the violation 
of the laws, and the practice of iniquity in a go- 
vernment, will never do so long vrith impunity. 
it is a'bsolutely necessary for a man of this dis- 
position, if he has any thoughts of living, to 
remain in a private station, and never to have 
any share in public affairs. 

* For the rest, Athenians, if, in my present ex- 
treme danger, I do not imitate, the behaviour of 
those, who, upon less emergencies, have implored 
and supplicated their judges with tears, and have 
brought forth their children, relations, and friends ; 
it is not through pride and obstinacy, or any coo- 
tempt for you, but solely for your honour, and 
for that of the whole city. You should know,' 
that there are amongst our citizens those who do 
not regard death as an evil, and who give that 
name only to injustice and infamy. At my age, 
and with the reputation, true or false, which I 
have, would it be consistent for me, after all the 
lessons I have given upon the contempt of death, 
to be afraid of it myself, and to belie, in my last 
action, all the principles and sentiments of my 
past life? 

' But without speaking of my fame,, which *I 

should extremely injure by such a conduct, I do 

fiot think it allowable to entreat a judge, nor to 

be absolved by supplicatioiA. ^^ Q»\y^t to be 

Jferausuled and convinced. TVi^ *ysx^\^<& ^^^^ t^a. vx 
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i^ion the bench to show favour, by yiolatiiig ihe 
laws, but to do justice in coDforniing to them.. 
He does not swear to discharge with impunity* 
whom he pleases, but to do justice where it is 
doe. We ought not, therefore, to accustom you. 
to perjury, nor you to suffer yourselves to bo 
accustomed to it ; for, in so doing, both the one 
and ttie other of us equally injure justice and 
religion, and both are criminals. 

' Do not, therefore, expect from me, Athenians,, 
that I should have recourse amongst yon to means 
which I believe neither honest nor lawful, espe-- 
cially upon this occasion, wherein I am accused 
of impiety by Melitus : for, if I should influence 
yon by my prayers, and thereby induce you to . 
violate your oaths, it would be undeniably evi- 
dent, that I teach -you not to believe in the gods; 
and even in defending and justifying myself, 
should furnish my adversaries with arms against 
me, and prove that I believe no divinity. But I 
am very far from such bad thoughts : I am more 
convinced of the existence of God than my ac- 
cusers 'are; and so convinced, that I abandon 
myself to God and you, that you may judge of me 
as you shall deem best for yourselves and me.' 

Socrates pronounced this discourse with a firm 
and intrepid tone. His air, his action, his visage, 
expressed nothing of the accused. He seemed to 
be the master of his judges, from the greatness of 
soul with which he spoke, without however losing 
any of the modesty natural to him. But how 
slight soever tlie proofs were against b\\sv^ ^i\^ 
faction was poweh^l enough to ftnd Vwa ^'^^^^^J* 
There was the form of a process «i^a\ti!i\.\xvoE^^ «ft^^ 
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his irretigion wai the pretence upon which it wm 
grounded; but his death was certainly a coDceit- 
ed thing. His steady nninterropted conrse of ob- 
stinate yirtae, which had made him in many cases 
appear singnlar, and oppose whatever he thonght 
illegal or nnjnst, without any regard to thnes or 
persons, had procored him a great deal of envy 
and ill-wiil. After his sentence, he continned 
with the same serene and intrepid aspect with 
which he had long enforced virtue, and held tyrants 
in awe. When he entered his prison, which tiien 
became the residence of virtue and probity, his 
friends followed him thither,- and conthwed to 
visit him during the interval between his ooadent*' 
nation and his death. CMUkmM. 
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SPEECH OF MR. CRE8KELD OUT THE DETENTIOir 
OF SOME MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF COM- 
MONSj 1626. 

I STAND Op to Speak somewhat concerning tbe^ 
point of the snbjects' grieFances, by imprisonment- 
of their persons, without any declaration of the 
cause, contrary to, and in derogation jofy. the funda-* 
mental laws and liberties of this kingdom. 

I think I am one of the puisnes of ourprofession^ 
that are members-of this house ; but howsoever, 
sure I am, that, in respect of my own inabilities, I 
am the puisne of the whole house: therefore, ac- 
cording to the usual course ofstadeaU\\i^^QX v^^ 
fessioD, I may, as the puisne, &pe%VL fkt^\.\t^>C\\BA^. 
because I can speak least in matter. 

VOL, I Jit ^ 
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In pursuance of which course, I shall rather put 
the case, than argue it -, and therefore I shall hum- 
bly desire, first of all, of this honourable house in 
general, that the goodness of the cause may re- 
ceive no prejudice, by the weakness of my argu- 
ment ; and next, of my masters here of the same 
profession, in particular, that they, by their 
learned judgments, will supply the great defects 
I shall discover, by declaring of my unlearned 
opinion. 

Before I speak of the question, give me leave, 
■as an entrance thereunto, to speak first of the oc- 
casion. 

Ye all know that justice is the life and the 
heart's blood of the commonwealth ; and if tlte 
commonwealth bleed in that master vein, all the 
balm in Gilead is but in vain to preserve this oUr 
body of policy from ruin and destruction. Justice 
is both columna et corona reipublicce ; she is both 
the column and the pillar, the crown and the glory, 
of the commonwealth. This is made good in 
scripture, by the judgment of Solomon, the wisest 
king that ever reigned on earth. For first, she is 
the pillar ; for he saith, That by justice the throne 
is established. Secondly, she is the crown ; for he 
saith, That by justice a nation shall be exalted. 

Our laws, which are the niles of justice, are the 
neplus uUra to both tlie king and the subject ; and, 
as. they are Hercules's pillars, so are they the pil- 
lars of Hercules to every prince, which he must not 
pass. 
Give me leave to resetnbXe'yiiSlVt^to Nebuchad- 
nezzar's tree ; for she is so %tc«X, ^^\. ^^ ^^''ft^ 
shade, not only the palace o^ ^e V^a^^^tA >5feft 
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h eose of nobles, but doth also shelter the cottage 
of the poorest beggar. 

Wherefore, if either now the blasts of indigna* 
tion, or the unresistible violator of laws, necessity, 
hath so bruised any of the branches of this tree, 
that either our persons, or goods, or possessions, 
have not the same shelter as before, yet, let us not 
therefore neglect the root of this great tree ; but 
rather, with all our possible means, endeavours, 
. and unfeigned duties, both apply fresh and fertile 
mould under it, and also water it even with our 
own tears ; that so these bruised branches may be 
recovered, and the whole tree again prosper and 
flourish. For this I have learned from an ancient 
fether of the church, that though preces return sunt 
armata^ yet arma subditorwn are but only preces et 
lachrynue. 

I know well that cor re^ inserutabilef and that- 
kings, although they are but men before God, yet 
they are gods before men ; and therefore, to my. 
gracioos and dread sovereign, (whose virtues are 
true qualities ingenerate, both in his judgment and 
nature) let my arm be cut off, nay, let my soul not 
live that day, that I shall dare to lift up my arm to 
touch that forbidden fruit, those flowers of his 
princely crown and diadem. 

But yet in onr Eden, in this garden of the com-^ . 
monwealth, as there are the flowers of the sun,. - 
which are so glorious, that they are to be handled 
only by royal majesty; so are there also som6 
daisies and wholesome herbs, which every com- 
mon hand, fhat lives and labo\iT% Vcl >Ocl\& ^x^'sss^^ 
mny pick and gather up, and tAwCi cwa^wX. "sssA 
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repast in them. Amongst all which, this oculufr 
dUi, this bona libertasy of which I am now to speak^ 
is not one only^ but tiie chief. 



SPE£CH OF SIR ROBERT PHILIPS ON PUBLIC 
GRIEVANCES, 16^. 

I READ of a custom amongst the old Romans, that 
dnce every year they had a solemn feast for their 
slaves, at which they had liberty, without excep* 
tion, to speak what they would, thereby to ease 
their afflicted minds ; which being finished, the|r 
severally returned to their former servitude. 

This may, with some resemblance and distinc- 
tion, well set forth our present state, where now, 
after the revolution of some time, and grievous 
•nffcrance of many violent oppressions, we have, 
as those slaves had, a day of liberty of speech; 
but shall not, I trust, be hereafter slaves, for we 
are free. Yet what new illegal proceedings our 
states and persons have suffered under, my heart 
yearns to think, my tongue falters to utter. They 
liavc been well represented by divers worthy gen- 
.j^ tiemen before me; yet one grievance, and the 
main one, as I conceive, hath not been touched, 
which is our religion j — religion, Mr. Speaker, 
made vendible by commission^ and men, for pe- 
cuniary annual rates, dispensed withal, whereby 
papists may, without fear of law, practise ido- 
Jatry, 

For the oppressions uudei vi\i\0^ >n5& ^oan, 
/ draw them under two Vie?A*\ ^r\* ^^i^wfv«t 
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against law^ and judgments of law against our 
liberty. 

Of the first sort are, strange instmctions, violent 
exactions of money thereupon, imprisonment of 
the persons of such who (to deliver over to their 
posterity the liberty they received from their fore** 
fathers, and lawfully were in possession of) re^* , 
fused so to lend ; and this aggravated by the reme* 
diless eontinuauce and length thereof; and chiefly 
the strange, vast, and unlimited power of our lieu-* 
tenants and their deputies, in billeting of soldiers, 
in making rates, in granting warrants for taxes as 
their discretions shall guide thenw And all this 
against the law. 

These last are the most insupportable burdentf 
that at tlus present affiict our poor country, and 
the most cruel oppression that ever yet the king- 
dom of England endured. These upstart deputy 
lieutenants (of. whom perhaps in some cases and 
times there may be good use, being regulated by 
law,) are the worst of grievances, and the most 
forward and zealous executioners of those violent 
and unlawful courses which have been conmiended 
unto them ; of whose proceedings, and for the qua- 
lifying of whose unruly power, it is more than 
time to consult and determine. 

Judgments of law against our liberty there hav^ 
been three, each latter stepping forwarder than 
the former upon the right of the subject, aiming in 
the end to tread and trample under foot our law^ 
and that even in the form of law. 

The first was the judgment o£ 1\\e iba«Vmi3i^ 
whereby a nation (which 1 heattiV^ Vo\e ^oac ^>fcvc 
lingular good zeal in owr religVou, wi^ ^'«wt i^we^ 
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apirits to preserve our liberties &r beyond many;' 
of us) is made capable of any the like favours, pri« 
vileges, and immunities, as ourselves enjoy ; and 
tins especially argued in the exchequer ehamber 
by ail the judges of England. The^ second was, 
the judgment upon impositions in the exchecjuer 
court, by the barons, which hath been tile source 
and fountain of many bitt^ waters of affliction, 
onto our merchants. The third was^ that fatal, 
late judgment against the liberty of the subject 
imprisoned by the king, argued and pronounced 
but by one judge alone. 

1 can live, although another who has no right, 
be put to live with me ; nay, I can live, altliough 
I pay excises and impositions more than I do ; 
but to have my liber^, which is the soul of my 
life, taken irom me by power, and to have my 
body pent up in a gaol, without remedy by law, 
and to be so adjudged ! O improvident ancestors! 
O unwise forefathers ! to be so curious in provide 
ing for the quiet possession of our laws and the li- 
berties of parliament, and to neglect our persons 
and bodies, and to let them lie in prison, and that 
dmrante bene placiio, remediless ! If this be law, 
VFfay do we talk of liberties? why do we trouble 
ourselves with a dispute about law, franchises, 
property of goods, and the like ? what may any 
man call his own, if not the liberty of his per- 
son? 

I am weary of treading these ways, and there- 
fore conclude to have a select committee deputed, 
to frame a petition to his majesty for redress of 
these things; which being read, examined, and 
^proved by the bou»e, may be delivered to th«^. 
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king,, of whose gracious answer we have no cause 
to doubt, our desires being so reasonable, our iii» 
teetions so loyal, and the manner so humble: 
neither need we fear this to be the critical partial 
ment, as was insinuated, or this a way to distract 
tion; but assure ourselves of a happy issue : then 
shall the king, as he calls us his great council, find 
us his good council, and own us as his good coun^ 
cil — which €rod grant. 



SPEECH OF THE EA.RL OF WARWICK, ON THIS 
RIGHT OF THE CROWN TO IMPRISON THE SUB* 
JECT ARBITRARILY, 1628. 

MY LORDS, 

I WILL observe something out of the laws, wherein 
this liberty of the sul^ect's person is founded, and 
something out of the precedents which have been 
alleged; as to nutgTia chturtOj and the rest con- 
cerning these points, they are acknowledged by 
all to be now in force; that they were made to 
secure the subjects from wrongful imprisonment ; 
and that th^ concern the king as much, or rather 
more, than the subject. Well then, besides 
magna cAor/a, and those six other acts of parlia- 
ment in the very point, we know that magnm 
ckarta itself has been at least thirty times con- 
firmed, so that now, at this time, we have thirty^ 
six or thirty-seven acts of parliament to confirm 
this liberty, altiiougfa it was made a matter of de- 
rision the other day in this house. 

One. is that of 36 Edward III. No. 9, and ano- 
ther in the same year, No. 20, uot vtvoL\.^>VMX 
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yet as good as those that are; and that of 42 Ed" 
ward III. Cap. 5, so express in the point, (espe- 
cialiy the petition of the eommons that year, 
which was rjead by Mf. Littleton, with the king's 
answer, so fiili and free from ail exception, to 
"trhich I refer your lordships,) that I know not 
how any thing in the world can be more plain. 
- Now> therefore, if in parliament we shall make 
any doubt of that which is so fally con6rmed by 
parliament, and in a case so clear, go about by new 
glosses to alter thesie old and good laws, we shall 
not only forsake the steps of our ancestors, who, 
in cases even of small importance, would answer 
nolurmis leges AngUa mutariyhvLt we shall yield. up 
and betray our right in the greatest inheritance 
the subjects of England have; and that is the laws 
of England. 

Truly, I wonder how any man can think- that 
this house (though no lawyers) can admit of such 
a gloss upon a plain text) as should overthrow the 
very end and design of the law ; for whereas the 
law of fRog^a charta is, That no freeman shall be 
imprisoned, but by lawful judgment of his peers, 
or the law of the land ; it has been insisted on by 
some, that by these words, the law of the land, it is 
to be understood, that the king hath power to 
commit without showing any cause ; which is an 
exposition, not only expressly contrary to other 
act» of parliament, and those expressly before 
cited, but against common sense. 

Mr. Attorney confesseth this law concerns the 
king. Why then, where the Vvn «alth^ the kmg 
fiball nat commit bnt by l\ie \ttw^^^t\MA^^^ 
''teaaingmaBt be, (as Mr, Xttoti«?j ^oxs^^Xiv^^V^ 
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that the king most not commit, but at his own 
pleasure I and flmll we think that our ancestors 
were so foolidi as to hazard their persons and 
estates, and labour so much to get a law, and 
have it thirty times confirmed, that the king might 
not commit his subjects, but at his own pleasure ? 
and that if he did commit any of his subjects 
witliout a cause shown, that then the party must 
lie in prison during the king's pleasure ? Nothing 
can be imagined more ridiculous, or more con- 
trary to reason and common sense. 

From the precedents I observe, that many com- 
mitted by the king or his council have been deli- 
vered upon habeas cMyus, and that constantly. It 
is true that some precedents were brought on the 
king's part, that when some of tlicse persons 
desired to be delivered by habeas corpus, the king, . 
or his council, signified his majesty's pleasure that 
they should be delivered ; or tlie king's attorney 
bath come into court and released tliem by the 
king's command. But this seems to make .for the 
wbject ; for, it being in his majesty's power to de- 
iver them, who, by his special commandment, 
od without any cause shown, were imprisoned, 
«y we not think that his majesty, at that time, 
oold rather have staid their deliverance by law, 
an fiirthei'ed it by his letters, and so make tlie 
tsoners rather beholden to him for his great 
rcy, than to the judges for justice, had not his 
\eBty known that, at that time, they ought to 
e been delivered by law ? 
think no man would imagine «iYi\s>^V«v<^v«^^^ 
' suffered his grace and ptefo^NiN^. C>^ «k^ 
r^tive there Yfete) to h^w^ws^wsasSSS:^ ^j^-st* 

MIL X 
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tioned^ or fab majesty and his cowicil to be so fiur 
from commanding the judges not to proceed to de- 
liver the prisoners by them committed, without 
^ose shown, as that on the other side, (which is 
all the force of these precedents) the king and 
t!onncil should signify to the judges, that they 
ahonld proceed to deliver the parties ! 

Certainly, if the king had chall^iged any such 
prerogative, that a person committed, without any 
cause shown, might not be delivered by the jndges 
without his consent, it would have appeared, by 
one precedent or other, amongst all that have been 
produced, that his majesty would have made some 
clain>to such a prei'ogative ; but it appears, on the 
contrary, that in many of these cases the king nor 
his council did ever interpose ; and where they 
did, it was always in affirmation and encourage^ 
ment to that court to proceed. And besides, the 
writing of letters from the king to the judges to do 
justice to his majesty's subjects, may, with as great 
reason, be interpreted, tliat without those letters 
they might not do justice ; as this, that the king 
signified his willingness that such and sucli persons, 
which were committed by him without cause 
shown, should be delivered, therefore they could 
not be delivered without him ; which is a strange 
reason. So that finding the laws so full, so many, 
and so plain in the point ; and that whenever any 
"committed without cause shown, brought their ha- 
beas corpus^ they were delivered, and no command 
ever given to the contrary, nor no claim made on 
the king's part to any such prerogative ; I may 
vafely conclude, as the house of commons have 
done ; and if any one pvecedent or two, of late, 
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can be shown, that the judges have not delivered 
the prisoners so committed, I think it is their fault, 
and ought to be inquired of; but contrarily, it 
seems to me to be an undoubted right of the sub- 
ject, that if he be committed without cause, or 
without cause shown, yet he may have som^ 
speedy course to bring himself to trial, either te. 
justify his own innocency, or to receive punish- 
ment according to his fault; for God forbid that 
an innocent man, by tiie laws of England, should 
be pat in worse case than the most grievous male- 
factors are, as must needs be, if, when a cause is 
shown, he may have his trial ; but if none, he must 
lie and pine in prison during the king's pleasure. 

Mr. Serjeant Ashley, the other day, told your 
lordships of the emblem of a king ; but, by his 
leave, he made a wrong use of it; for the king 
holds in one hand the globe, and in the other the 
sceptre, the types of sovereignty and mercy; bat 
his sword of justice is ever carried before him 1^ a 
minister of justice, which shows that subjects may 
have their remedies for ii^ustice done, and that ap- 
peals lie to higher powers ; for the laws of Eng- 
land are so favourable to their princes, as to de- 
clare that they themselves can do no injustice. 

Therefore I will conclude, as all disputes should 
do, magna est Veritas et pr€Bvalebit $- and I make no 
doubt, we living under so good and just a prince as 
we do, when this is represented unto him, he will 
answer us, nu^m est charta et ^€Bvalebit, 
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SPEECH OF SIR BENJAMIN RUUYARD^ IN THE 
COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO INQUIRE INTO THE 
STATE OF RELIGION, 1628. 

Mr. Pyra, I did not think to have spoken to this 
l>ili, because I was willing to believe that the for- 
wardness of this committee would have prevented 
me ; but now 1 hold myself bound to speak, and to 
speak in earnest. 

. In the first year of the king, and the second con- 
vention, I first moved for the increase and enlarge- 
ment of poor ministers' livings. I showed how 
necessary it was, though it had been neglected ; 
this was also commended to the house by his ma- 
jesty. There being then, as now, many accusa- 
sations on foot against scandalous ministers, I was 
bold to tell the house, that there was also scandal- 
ous livings, which were much the cause of the 
other; livings of five pounds, nay, even five 
marks a year; that men of worth and parts would 
not be muzzled up to such pittances ; that there 
were some such places in England, as were scarce 
in all Christendom beside, where God was little 
better known tlian amongst the Indians. I exam- 
pled it in the utmost skirts ofthe north, where the 
prayers of the common people are more like spells 
and charms than devotions. The same blindness 
and ignorance is in the divers parts of Wales, 
which many in that country do both know and la- 
ment. 

I also declared, that to plant good ministers was 
the strongest and surest means to establish true re- 
ligion ; that it would prevail more against papis- 
try, than the making of new laws, or executing of 
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old ; that it would counterwork court connivance 
and lukewarm accommodation ; that though the 
calling of ministers be never so glorious within, the 
outward poverty will bring contempt upon them, 
especially among those who measure them by the 
ounce, and weigh them by the pound, which indeed 
18 the greatest part of men^ 

Mr. Pym, I cannot but testify how, being in 
Germany, I was exceedingly scandalized to see 
the poor stipendiary ministers of the reformed 
churches there, despised and neglected by reason 
of their poverty, being otherwise very grave and 
learned men. I am afraid this is a part of the 
burden of Germany which ought to be a warning 
to us. 

I have heard many objections and difficulties, 
even to impossibilities against tliis bill. To him 
that is unwilling to go, there is ever a bear or a 
lion in the way. First, let us make ourselves 
willing, then will the way be easy and safe 
enough. 

I have observed, that we are alvrays very eager 
and fierce against papistry, against scandalous 
. ministers, and against tilings which are not so 
much in our power. I should be glad to see that 
we did delight as well in rewarding as in punish- 
ing, and in undertaking matters witliin our reach, 
as this is absolutely within our power. Our own 
duties are next us, other, men's further off. I do 
not speak this, that I do mislike the destroying 
and pulling down of that which is ill, but then let 
us be as earnest to plant and build up that which is 
good in the room of it. The best and the greatest 
way to dispel darknesp; and the dee^'&Wi^x^^^V^^!^ 
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let in light; we say that day breaks^ but do man 
can ever hear the noise of it ; God comes in the 
atill voice ; let ns quickly mend our candlesticks,, 
and we shall not want lights. 

I am afraid this backwardness of ours will give 
the adversary occasion to say, that we chose our 
religion because it is the cheaper of the two, and' 
that we would willingly serve God with somewhat 
that costs us nought; believe it, Mr. Pym, he that 
thinks to save any thing by his religion, but his 
toul, will be a teirible loser in the end. We sow 
so sparingly, and that is the reason we reap so 
sparingly, and have no more fruit. Methinks, 
whosoever hates papistry, should, by the same rule^ 
hate covetousness, for that is idolatry too. I never 
liked hot professions and cold actions; such a 
heat is rather the heat of a distemper and disease, 
than of life and saving health. 

For scandalous ministers, ther^ is no man shall 

be more forward to have them severely punished . 

than I will be : when salt has lost its savour, fit it 

is to be cast on that unsavoury place, the dunghill. 

But, sir, let us deal with them as God hath dealt 

with us : God, before he made man, made the 

world, a handsome place for him to dwell in ; so 

let us provide them some convenient livings, and 

then punish them in Grod's name; but till then, 

scandalous livings cannot but have scandalous 

ministers. It shall ever be a rule to me, that when 

the church and commonwealth are both of one re- 

ligioD, it is comely and decent that the outward 

spleadowr of the charch shou\d YioXd ^i^x^^ortion, 

^od participate with the ptoapenl^ o^^^ Xkisi^- 

^«/ state; for why should we d\«e\\ *m\tfw»fts^ ^ 
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cedar, and saifer God to dwell in tin. It was ^ 
glorions and religions work of king James, and I 
speak it to his unspeakable honour, and to the 
praise of that nation, who (though that country be 
not so rich as ours, yet are they richer in their af* 
fections to religion) within the space of one 
year caused churches to be planted through all 
Scotland, the highlands and borders, worth thirty 
pounds a-year apiece, with a house and some 
glebe belonging to them ; which thirty pounds a^ 
year, considering the cheapness of the country, 
and tiie modest ^hion of ministers living there, 
is worth double as much as any where within a 
hundred miles of London. The printed act and 
commission whereby it may be executed, I have 
here in my hand, delivered unto me by a noble 
gentleman of that nation, and a worthy member 
of this house, sir Francis Stuart. 

To conclude, although Christianity and religion 
be established generally throughout this kingdom, 
yet, until it be planted more particularly, I shall 
scarce think this a christian commonwealth ; see- 
ing it hath been moved in parliament, it will lie 
heavy upon parliaments, until it be effected. 

Let us do something for God here of our own, 
and no doubt God will bless our proceedings in this 
place the better for ever hereafter; and for my 
own part, I will never give over soliciting this 
cause, as long as parliaments and I shall live- toge- 
ther. 
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SPEECH OF EDMUND WALLER, ON THE QUESTION, 
WHETHER EPISCOPACY OUGHT TO BE ABO* 
LISHED. 1640. 

There is no doubt bat the sense of what this 
nation hath suffered from the present bishops^ 
hath produced these complaints ; and the appre- 
hensions men have of suffering the hke, in time 
to come, make so many desire the taking away of 
episcopacy : but I conceive it is possible that we 
may not, now, take a right measure of the minds 
of the people by their petitions ; for, when they 
subscribed them, the bishops were armed with a 
dangerous commission of making new canons, im- 
posing new oaths, and the like ', but now we have 
disarmed them of that power. These petitioners, 
lately, did look upon episcopacy as a beast armed 
with horns and claws ; but now that we have cut 
and pared them, (and may, if we see cause, yet 
reduce it iuto narrower bounds) it may, perhaps, 
be more agreeable. Howsoever, if they be still 
iq passion, it becomes us soberly to consider the 
right use and antiquity thereof; and not to com- 
ply further with a general desire, than may stand 
with a general good. 

We have already showed that episcopacy, and 
the evils thereof, are mingled like water and oil; 
we have also, in part, severed them; but I believe 
you will find that our laws and the present govern- 
ment of the church are mingled like wine and 
water; so inseparable, that the abrogation of, at 
least, a imodred of our laws is desired in these 
petitions. I have often heard a. iio\Ae ^s&'wvt t^^ 
Cfre Jonb commended ia this Yi6\iae to ^ ^xw^^wfamk 
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of like nature, but of less consequence; they gave 
no other reason of their refusal but tliis, Nolumus 
matare leges AfigUa: it was the bishops who so 
answered them; and it would became the dignitf 
and wisdom of this house to answer the people 
now ^ith a Nolumus mutare. 

I see some are moved with a number of hands 
^gain&t the bishops ; which, I confess, rather in- 
clines me to their defence : for I look upon epis- 
copacy as a counterscarp, or outwork ; which if 
it be taken by this assault of the people, and, 
withal, this mystery once revealed, That we must 
deny them nothing when they ask it thus in troops,, 
we may, in the next place, have as hard a task to 
defend our property, as we have lately had ta 
recover it ftom the prerogative. If, by multiply^ . 
iag hands and petitions, they prevail for an equsdity 
in things ecclesiastical, the next demand perhaps 
may be lex agraria^ the like equality in things 
temporal. 

The Roman story tells us, that when the people 
began to flock round the senate, and were more 
curious to direct and to know what was done^ 
than to obey, that commonwealth soon came to 
ruin: their legem rogare grew quickly to be a 
Ifigem Serve ; and after, when their legions had 
found that they could make a dictator, they nevev 
suffered the senate to have a voice any more in 
such election. 

If these great innovations proceed, I shall ex- 
pect a flat and level in learning too, as well «& vol 
church preferments : ^onos olit artes. KxA-^w^^ 
Mt be true, that grave and p\ous lawi ^o %^»^ ^^'^ 
leamiug-sake, and embrace Vvitxieiox Wa^^^^*^"*" 
roL, in, ^ 
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is true, that youth, which is the season when 
iffiwning is gotten, is not witboat ambition ; nor 
ever, will take pains to excel in any thing when 
thei-e is not som^ hope of excelling others in reward - 
and dignity. 

There are two reasons chiefly alleged against 
onr church-government. 

First, scriptore, which, as some men think, 
points out another form. 

Second, the abuses of the present superiors. 

For scripture, I will not dispute it in this place; 
but I am confident that, whenever an eqnid divi- 
sion of lands and goods sliall be desired, tliere will 
be as many places in scripture found out, which 
seem to favour that, as there are now alleged 
against the prelacy or preferment in the church. 
And, as for abuses, where you are now, in the 
remonstrance, told, what this and that poor man 
hath suffered by the bishops, you may be presented 
with a thousand instances of poor men that have 
received hard measure from their landlords ; and 
of wordly goods abused, to the injury of others 
and disadvantage of the ovoiers. 

And therefore, Mr. Speaker, my humble motion 
is. That we may settle men*s minds herein ; and, 
by a question, declare our resolution, to refona, 
that is not to abolish, episcopacy. 
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CONCLUSION OF THE EARL OF STAFFORD'S DE- 
FENCE OP HIMSELF BEFORE THE HOUSE OF 
' LORDS. 1641. 

MY LORDS, 

It is hard to be questioned upon a law wbich can* 
not be shown. Where hath this fire lain hid so 
many hundred years^ without smoke to discorer 
it, till it thus burst forth to consume me and my 
children P 

That punishment should precede promulgation 
of a law, to be punished by a law subsequent to 
the fact, is extreme hard. What man can be safe 
if this be admitted ? 

My lords, it is hard in another respect, thai 
there should be no token set by which we should 
know this offence ; no admonition by which wc 
should avoid it. If the man pass the Thames >b a 
boat, and split himself upon an anchor, and no 
buoy be floating to discover it, he who owneth 
the anchor shall make satisfaction ; but if a buoy 
be set there, every man passeth upon his own 
peril. Now, where is the mark, where is the token 
upon this crime, to declare it to be high treason ? 

My lords, be pleased to give that regard to the 
peerage of England, as never to expose yourselves 
to such moot points, such constructive interpre- 
tations of law : if there must be a trial of wits, 
let the subject matter be of somewhat else than 
the lives and honours of peers. 

It will be wisdom for yourselves, for your pos- 
terity, and for the whole kingdom, to ca&X vqXq ^^ci^ 
Sre these bloody and mysterious voV»nvfe& ^^ cwa.- 
Mtractire and arbitrary treason, as tXv^ i^VvsivCw; 
cbdsUma did their books of curiwa «3c\ft, %jsv^^«?* 
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take yourselves to the plain letter of the law and 
statute, that telleth us what is, and what is not 
treason, without being ambitious to be more learn- 
■ed in the art of killing than our forefathers. 

It is now full two hundred and forty years since 
any man was touched for tiiis allegied crime, to 
this height, before myself. Let us not awaken 
liiese sleeping lions to our destruction, by taking 
up a few musty records that have lain by tiie walls 
•o many ages, forgotten or neglected. 

May your lor<fih!ps please not to add this to 
my other misfortunes ; let not a precedent be de- 
Hv^ from me so disadvantageous as this vdll be, 
In its consequence, to the whole kingdom. Dd 
not, through me, wound the interest of the com- 
monwealth ; and howsoever these gentlemen say, 
they speak for th)B commonwealth ; yet, in this par- 
ticular, I indeed speak for it, and show the incon^ 
Yoiience and mischiefs that will fall upon it > for, 
as it is said in the statute of 1 Henry IV. no one 
will know what to do or sayj for fear of such 
penalties. 

Do not put, my lords, snch difficulties upoil 
ministers of state, that men of wisdom, of honour, 
and of fortune, may not vnth cheerfulness and 
ilafety be employed for the public. If you weigh 
and measure them by griains and scruples, tie 
pnbUe affairs of the kingdom will lie waste ; no 
man vdll meddle with them,vdio hath any thing to 
lose.. 

Mj lords, I have troubled yon longer tlian I 
Mboald have done, were it uotft^T the interest ot 
those dear pledges a8aint\n\ie«LN«ti\v«}fisi\^\i!R.. 
[At this word be stopiped awVjSVe, >fc\J5js«^^^^ 
•^roe tears to her memory', ^e^i\!fcvwiDL\.tsto\— ' 
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What I Ibrfeit myself is nothing ; bat that my 
indiscretion should extend to my posterity, wound- 
eth me to the very soul! 

Yon will pardon my infirmity. Something 1 
shonld have added, but am not able; therefore let 
it pass. 

Now, my lords, for myself, I have been, by tiiie 
blessing of Almi^ty God, taught, that the afflic- 
tions of this present life are not to be compared 
to the eternal weight of gldry which shall be re- 
vealed hereafter. 

And so, my lords, even so with all tranquillity 
t>f mind, I fliely submit myself to your judgment, 
and whether that judgment be of life or death, if 
Deum laudamus. 



SPEECH OF THE EARL OF CAERNARVON ON THE 
j^MPEACHMEMT OF LORD DANBY*. 1678. 

. «T XORDS, 

I UNDERSTAND but little of Latin, but a good 
deal of English, and not a little of the English 

* The following account has been given of this speech }. 
* Among the speakers on the impeachment of lord Danby 
■was the earl of Caernarvon, -tvbo is said never to have spoken 
before ; but having been heated with wine, and rallied by tlie 
duke of Boiikingham mi his never speaking, he said he would 
speak that very afternoon, and this liaving produced some wager 
between them, he went iiito the house with a resolution to 
speak on any subject that should offer itself. He accordingly 
stood up and delivered this speech, which being pronoaaced 
with a rera4rkflble humour and tone, lYve <lv^^ <il '^im^xvi^^s&. 
cried oat, "Tbe mstn is inspired, ui^ c\w«l\!k»^aofe'5aK'*««fi^- 
tMsta**.' . 
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. bistory ; from which I have learned the mischiefi of 
•uch kind of prosecutions as these, and the ill 
fate of the prosecutors. I could bring many in- 
stances, and those very ancient; but, my lords, I 
•hall go no further back than the latter end of 
queen Elizabeth's reign: at virhich time the earl 
of Essex was run down by sir Walter Rawleigh. 
My lord Bacon, he ran down sir Walter Ravr- 
leigh; and your lordships know what became of 
.my lord Bacon. The duke of Buckingham, he 
ran down my lord Bacon ; and your lordships know 
what happened to the duke of Buckingham. Sip 
Thomas Wentwoi th, afterwards earl of Strafford, 
ran down the duke of Buckingham ; and you all 
know what became of him. Sir Henry Yane^ he 
ran down the earl of Strafford -, and your lord- 
ships know what became of sir Henry Vane. 
Cliancellor Hyde, he ran down sir Henry Vane ; 
and your lordships knew what became of the 
chancellor. Sir Thomas Osbom, now earl of 
Danby, ran down chancellor Hyde; but what 
will become of the earl of Danby, your lordships 
best can tell. But let me see that man that dare 
run the earl of Danby down, and we shall soon 
see what will become of him. 



5C 



SPEECH OF SIR FRANCIS WINNINGTON ON THE 
PENSION BILL, 1680. 

MR. 8FBAKBR, 

S'/jr, the last house of commons, being sensible 

^pw narrowly this nation escaped \icia^t^\ftfc^\!p$ 

« sort of monsters, called peiis\oiiw^> N^ViOa. ^ 
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in the late long parliament, had entered into a- 
consideration how to prevent the like from coming 
into fiitnre parliaments; and in order thereto, 
resolved, that they would severely chastise some of 
those that had been guilty, and make the best 
laws they could to prevent the like for the future ; 
and for that purpose a committee was appomted, 
of which Mr. serjeant Gregory, now judge Gre- 
gory, was chairman, by which many papers re- 
lating to that affair came to his Icmds. Sir, I 
think it a business of so great importance, that it 
never ought to be forgotten, nor the prosecution 
of it deferred. I have often heard that England ' 
can never be destroyed but by itself: to have 
tach parliaments was the most likely way that 
ever yet was invented. I remember a great 
lawyer said in this house, when it was debated in 
the last parliament, that it was treason; and he 
gave many learned arguments to make it out. 
Whether it be so or no, I will not now offer to 
debate ; but I think, that for those that are the 
legislators of the nation to take bribes to under-* 
mine the laws and government of this nation, that 
tiiey ought to be chastised as traitors. It was my 
fortune to sit here a little while in the long par- 
liament. I did observe that all those that had 
pensions, and most of those that had offices, voted' 
all of a side, as they were directed by some great' 
officer, as exactly as if their business in this house 
had been to preserve their pensions and offices, 
and not to make laws for the good of them that 
sent them here. How such pet&OT» eoxA^^w^ vivj 
be useful for the support of tke ^ONtraxsveoX., "Vpj 
preserving a fair under8taadvim^\ietYi^««i^SD&>w»sL 



and his people; but on the contrary, how d»xh 
geroQS to bring in arbitrary power ai^ popery, I 
leave to every man^s judgment ; they were ao far 
from being tlie true representatives of the people, 
that they were a distinct middle interest l^tween 
the king and the people, apd their chief business 
was to serve the end of so^ie great miiiister of 
state, tliough never so opposite to the true inte- 
rest of the nation. Sir, this busuaess ojoght i^ever 
to fall, thpu^ there should be never so many pro^- 
togations and (HssiQi^ntions of parliaments, before 
any thing be done in it. I think it is the interest 
of tlie nation, that it should be prosecuted from 
parliament to parliament, as if there were an im- 
peachnient against them; apd therefore, sir, I 
would humbly move you to send some members of 
this house to judge Gregory, fpr the papers he 
hath taken in his custody relating to this, affair, 
that so you may, in convenient time, proceed 
f^irther herein, as you shsdl think good : and, sir, 
hearing there is a report that some of this house 
have now made a bargain at coui't for great offices, 
in order to vitiate and corrupt their votes in this 
house ; which, though but a project to cast a re- 
flection on such members, however, to satisfy the 
world, I pray, sir, let there be a vote passed, that 
no member of this house shall accept of any office 
under tlie crown, during such time as he continuet 
a member of this house. 
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SPEECH OF THE EARL OF STRAFFORD, ON THE 
, MUTINY BILL. 1731. 

MT LORDS, 

It is certainly very necessary for ns upon occasion* 
of this bill to take the army under our considera- 
tion, and to determine what number of troops 
ought to be kept up ; because, my lords, this is 
the only opportunity we can have of reducing the 
number allowed of, in case we happen to think 
it too great; and in case this bill goes the length 
of a committee, I shall then take the liberty to 
declare my sentiments upon that head. But, my 
lords, I now rise up to declare, that I am entirely 
against this bill, or any mutiny bill;' because I 
always looked upon it as setting up a constitution 
within a constitution ; or rather, indeed, it is the 
turning of our civil government into a military 
government. This, it is true, my lords, we may 
do by a law, and that law, when passed, will be a 
part of our constitution ; yet I hope it will not be 
said, that such an extraordina^ law would make 
no alteration in our constitution. I cannot be of 
opinion, that the keeping up of any regular troops 
in this kingdom is absolutely necessary ; but grant'> 
ing that it were, I am certain, that in order to 
keep such troops under proper discipline, it is not 
absolutely necessary to have a law against mutiny 
and ^iesertion. I had, my lords, the honour to 
Command a regiment of dragoons in tlie reign of 
king William, whidi was given to me at t\\«. ^osa. 
of the siege of Namur; andlN^rf ni^\ \«BafcXft.« 
ber, that there was not at that X.\wvfe m "Sxn^^sA. 
unysuch law, as what i» no^w V>^ ^Oaas^ \2W\ X.^'^^ 

VOL, HI, a 
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enacted. We liaii tbea uo auch thiugas m 
bills yearly brought in, nor any sarli bil) pi 
inlo a taw, and yet in those days, ne found n 
to keep our regiments in good order enough; 
I believe there was a» exact discipline obB< 
in the regiments then quartered in Englaui 
bas been observed at any time siiice. If ai 
tlie soldien committed uiy crime, they were 
to be punished; but then they were pmuEhe 
cording to the ancient laws of tiie kiugdom. 
affirers took care to deliver tiiem up to the 
power, and to see them convicted and punLtbi 
severely as tlie laws of tlieir canntry would a 
uf; which we always funud wat sufficient fori 
ing the men in good order, and for making ' 
obperre tbc most exact discipline. 

If I were to enter into a particular examiui 
of this bill, I contd make strong objections ag 
several clauses thereof; 1 shall only mentioD 
of desertion ; how nnneeeasaiy, bow crnel 
now in time of peace, to pnnieh that crime 
death ! In the time of wur, such a severe pn 
meut was necessary ; it was tlien just to pun! 
with death, because tlie deserters were gene 
at the same time guilty of the most heinous 
chery; tbey generally ran in to the enemy, 
turned those amis against their country, v 
their country had put into their bands for il: 
fence. Bnt now, in time of peace, desei 
ba.4 nothing in it of such a heinous nature ; 
poor fettow deserts, he tuns but from one ol 
ointt tegimattt to another -, kbA the cruel I 
aient be meets witli from some ot Vne oSitMi 
*ilen afford him an citcuw, »S to t»gic\jft e 
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td fay men of hamnnity and candour. How many 
poor coimtry-fellows, ei^er out of a fivlic, or 
because they have been disobliged or slighted by 
tbeir mistress^ go and list themselves for soldiers! 
Wbensnch a fellow begins to cool, he perhaps 
repents of what he has done, and deserts without 
any other view or design bat that of retnming 
home, and following some indnstrions and labo- 
rioos way of living in his own country. Is it not 
hard, that such a poor fellow should be shot for 
such a trifling crime ? The law perhaps may not 
be elcecated witli rigour; that, my lonls, may be 
an excuse for the judge, but none for: the law- 
giver; considering that the officers are the suf- 
ferers by desertion, and also the judges in all trials 
of that crime, I think, my lords, that their not 
executing the law with rigour, is a convincing 
argument, that the pains are too severe ; but, my 
lords, as I am agtnnst the bill itself, as well as 
every clause thereof, I am therefore against gf^ng 
it a second reading, or entering into the conside- 
ration of the several clauses of it. 



SPEECH OF MR. PULTENEY, ON THE MOTIOir FOR 
REDUCING THE ARMY. 17S1. 

We have heard a great deal about parliamentary 
Armies, aUd about an army continued from year to 
year. I have always been, sir, and shall be, against 
a standing army of any kind. To me it is Ql <<»:> 
rible thing, whether under thai o^ ^"wVlWB^fev^.^ ^^ 
anyadier desiguation ; a »ta5i^vft«,"wrtsiP3'"» ^''^^^ 
^Undiag army, whatever iwaiift VX^^^ csfi^e^^ 
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titey are a body of men iatinct from the bo 
tbe pe6ple ; tbe; are goTcmed by difiereot.l 
blind obedience, and an entire lubmission I 
orders of their tronunanduijc officer, u tbeir 
principle. Tlie nations around na are alrea^ 
■laved, and have been enslaved by tlioM 
means : by mcaiM of ttieir ■tanding armie*, 
bave every one lost tbeir Jibertiej. It is, id 
impossible that tbe liberties of tlie people c 
preserved in any country nhere a nnmeroni t 
in); anny is kept pp. Sliall we Own take a 
flnrnieaKaresfh>m theexaiDpleaof OBrneighb 
Mo, sir; on the contrary, Iroin their miafot 
we ought to learn to avoid tlioie rockt opon i 
they have uplit. 

It sigiiifiti nothing to tell me, that onr ar 
commaoded by sncb geatlemen u cannot in 
posed to Join in any measures for enslaving 
rountry ; it may be so, I hope it it so ; I b 
very good opinion of many gentlemen now i 
army; 1 believe they wonld not join in any 
measnres; but their live* ate micertain, no 
ive be sure bow long they may be continn 
rommaud; that they may not be all dismiss 
a moment, and proper tools of power pnt in 
room. Besiilrs, sir, wc know the pas'ions of 
we know how dangeroiv it is to tmit tbe l> 
men with too muoh power. Where was there all 
army than that iind<^ Julias Ctesarf when 
there ever an army that bad served their co 
more taithfnlly P That army was commandi 
nerally by the best citizens of Rome; by n 
great fortune and figure in tlieir country ; yc 
aiviy emltyei tlieir country ; the affectiona < 
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BolcKen towards their coantry, the honour and in- 
tegrity of the nnder officers, are not to be de-^ 
^nded oo* By the military law, the administra- 
tion of jnstice is so quick, and the pimisliment so 
seyere, that neither officer or soldier dares to dis- 
pute the orders of his supreme commander; he 
jnuat not consult his own inclinations. If an officer 
-were commanded to pull his own father out of 
this house, he must do it ; he dares not disobey ; 
immediate death would be the sure consequence 
of the least grumbling; and if an officer were sent 
into the conrt of requests; accompanied by a body 
of ransketeers with screwed bayonets, and wiA 
orders to tell us what we ought to do, and how we 
were to Tote, I know what would be the duty of tliis 
house ; I know it would be our duty to order the 
jofficerto be taken and hanged op at the door of 
the lobby. But, sir, I doubt much, ^f such a spirit 
could be found in the house, or in any Ipuse of 
commons that will ever be in England. 
' Sir, I talk not of imaginary tilings; I talk of 
what has happened to an £li^lish house of com- 
mons, and from an English army ; not only from 
an English army, but an army that was raised by 
that very hodse of commons ; an army that was 
paid by them, and an army that was commanded 
by generals appointed by them : therefore do not 
let us vainly imagine that an army raised and 
maintained by antiiority of parliament, will always 
be submissive to them. If an army be so numerous 
as to have it in their power to overawe the par- 
liament, they will be sabmi^vve «& Vm>^ «& ^^ 
parliament does nothing to d\%o\A\%<& \Jcv««: ^«^w^- 
rite general; but when that caafc \»j^^«k»> "^ ''***^ 
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afraid, that imtead of the |>arinraenfk dismuUng 
the army, the anny ¥riU lUanuis the parliament, as 
they haye done heretoimre. Nor does the legality 
or illegality of that parliament, or of that anny, 
alter the case: for witii respect to that army, 
and according to their way of thinking, the par- 
liament dismissed by them was a legal parliament; 
they were an army rabed and maintained accord- 
ing to law ; and at first they were raised, as they 
imagined, for the preservation of those liberties^ 
which they afterwards destroyed. 

It has been urged, sir, that whoeyer is for the 
protestant succession must be for continuing the 
army. For that very reason, sir, I am against 
continuing the army. I know that neither the 
protestant succession in his majesty's most illus- 
trious house, nor any succession, can ever be safe, 
as long as there is a standing army in the country. 
Armie^ sir, have no regard to hereditaiy succea- 
sions. The first two Caesars at Rome did pretty 
well, and found means to keep their armies in 
tolerable subjection, because the generals and 
officers were all their own creatures ; but bow did 
it fare with their successors ? Was not every one 
of them named by the army, without any regajrd to 
hereditary right, or to any right ? a cobler, a gar- 
dener, or any man who happened to raise himself 
in the array, and could gain their affections, was 
made emperor of the world. Was not every suc- 
ceeding emperor raised to the throne, or tumbled 
l^eadlong into the dust, according to the mere 
wJbJm or mad frenzy of ^ so\d\ei%^ 
We are told, "Oh! gent\cmcft,\3P0l^v^wBK:^>aw 
desired to he coatinued but fot oi» -^cw Vso%«^^^ 
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if not desired to be continiied ibr any term of 
yeaiy." How absnrd is thiit distinction ! Is time 
any army in tbe world continued for any term of 
years? Does the most absolate monarcii t^ his 
army, that he is to continue tliem for any nnmber 
of years, or any number of months ? How long 
have we already continued our army from year to 
year ? And if it thus continues, wherein will it 
differ from the standing armies of those countnes 
which have already submitted their necks to the 
yoke? We are now come to the Rubicon; our 
army is now to be reduced, or it never will. From 
his majesty's own mouth we are assured of a pro- 
feund tranquilUty abroad — ^we know there is one 
at home. If this is not a proper time, if these 
circumstances do not afford us a safe opportunity 
for reducing at least a part of our regular forces, 
we never can expect to see any reduction -, and 
this nation, already overloaded virith debts and 
taxes, must be loaded with the heavy charge of 
perpetually supporting a numerous standing army, 
and remain for ever exposed to the danger of 
having its liberties and privileges trampled upon,, 
by any future king or ministry who shall take it 
in their heads to do so, and shall take a proper 
care to model the army for that purpose* 



. SPEECH OF SIR G. UEATHCOTB, ON THE E8TAB- 
LISHMEUT OF EXCISE OFFICERS. 17S2. 

SIR, 

Other gentlemen have already ^vi2^!3 «:v^vs)fi^ 
wiset forth the great mconNei»Ka»e%'«>»»^'s**^^ 
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b« brought on the trade of ^is nation, by the 
schenie now proposed to ns; tiiose have been 
mad^ very apparent, and from them arises a very- 
strong objection against what is now proposed r 
bat the greatest objection arises from the danger 
to which tiiis scheme will most certainly expose 
the liberties of our country ; tliose liberties^ for 
which onr ancestors have so often ventured their 
Kves and fortunes ; tiiose liberties, which have cost 
this nation so much blood and treasure, seem 
already to be greatly retrenched. I am sorry to. 
say it, but what is now in dispute, seems to me 
to be the last branch of liberty we have to con- 
tend for : we have already established a standing 
army, and have made it, in a manner, a part of 
our constitution ; we have already subjected great 
numbers of the people of this nation to the arbi- 
trary laws of excise ; and this scheme is so w|def 
a step towards subjecting all the rest of the peo- 
ple of England to those arbitrary laws, that it 
will be impossible for us to recover, or prevent, 
the fatal consequences of such a scheme. 

We are told that his majesty is a good and a 
wise prince : we all believe him to be so ^ but I 
hope no man will pretend to draw any argument 
from thence for our surrendering those liberties 
and privileges, which have been handed dovm to 
us by our ancestors. We have, indeed, nothing 
to fear from his present majesty : he never will 
make a bad use of that power which we have put 
into his hands ; but if we once grant to the crovm 
too great an extent of power^ we cannot retal 
that ^ant when we have aLmvQdi\ «sA >^^^<q^>^ 
wajesty should never make a>a^^ ^^ ^^ 'v^ vsofc 
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of his saccessors may : the being governed by a 
wise and good king, does not make the people a 
iree people; the Romians were as great slaves 
.under the few good emperors they had to reign 
.over them, as they were under the most cruel of 
their tyrants. After the people have once given 
up tlieir liberties, their governors have all the 
same power of oppressing them, thou{;h they may* 
not perhaps all make the same wicked use of the 
power lodged in their hands,; but a slave tliat has 
the good fortune to meet with a good-natured and 
a humane master, is no less a slave than he that 
meets with a cruel and barbarous one. Onr liber- 
ties are too valuable, and have been purchased at 
too high a price, to be sported with, or wantonly 
l^ven up even to the best of kings : we have be- 
fore now had some good, some wise and gracious 
sovereigns to reign over us, but we find, that 
nnder them our ancestors were as jealous of tlieir 
liberties, as they were under the worst of our 
kings. It is to be hoped that we have still the 
same value fbr our liberties : if we have, we cer- 
tainly shall use all peaceable methods to preserve 
and secure them: and if such methods should 
prove incflectual, I hope there is no Englishman 
but has spirit enough to use those methods for the 
preservation of our liberties, which were used by 
our ancestors for the defence of theirs, and for 
transmitting them down to us in that glorious 
' condition in which we found them. There are 
, some still alive who bravely ventured their lives 
and fortunes in defence of the \\\)%x\\^% i^^ ^<(ivt 
country; there are many, whose faXYvfei^ -^tx^ «tsw- 
barkeditt the same glorious ca\\%e *, \^\.\X.^tN^'^\fc^ 
yoL.iti. A A 
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kaidy that the sons of such men irantonly gtfre op 
those liberties for wfaiefa their fathers had risked 
so moeh, and that fbr "tiie poor pretence of snp- 
^HressiHg a few frauds in the collecting of the pnb- 
llc revenaes, which might easily have been snp- 
pressed without entering into any su6h Hangeroos 
measures. This is all I shall trouble yon with tit 
present; but so nmch I tiiongfat it was incnmbetft 
tipon me to say, in order that I might enter my 
protest against fte question now before us. 



SIR ROStSttr WALPOLE's speech on THfe SAME 

OCCASIOK. 

SIR, 

As I was obliged, when I opened the afiair now 
before you, to take up a great deal of your time^ 
1 then imagined that I should not have been under 
a necessity of giving you any further trouble ; but 
when such things are thrown out, things which in 
my opinion are quite foreign to the debate ; when 
the ancient histories, not only of this but otiier 
countries, are ransacked for characters of wicked 
ministers, in order to adapt them to the present 
times, and to draw parallels between them and 
some modem characters, to which they bear no 
other resemblance than tiiat they were minbters^ 
^it is impossible for one to sit still. Of late yean 
I have dealt but little in the study of histoiy ; but 
I have a very good prompter by me, (meaning sir 
Philip Yorke) and by his means, I can recoHeet 
that the case of Empson and Dudley, mentioned 
py the hbnoarable gentleman ivho specie last, was 
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80 verjT different from any thing that can possiblgr 
1)e presamed from the scheme now before us, that 
I wonder how it was possible to lug them into the 
debate. The case as to them was^ that they had, 
by virtue of old and obsolete hiws, most unjustly 
extorted great sums of money from people, who, 
as was pretended, had become liable to great pauM 
and penalties, by having been guilty of breaches of 
those obsolete laws, which, for many years before, ^ 
had gone entirely into disuse. I must say, and I 
hope most of those that hear me think, that it is 
very unjust asul un&ir to draw any parallel be- 
tween the character of those two ministers and 
mine, which was, I suppose, what the honourable 
gentleman meant to do, when he brought that 
piece of history into the debate. If I ever en- 
deavour to raise money from the people, or 
ixom any man whatever, by oppressive or illegal 
means. If my character should ever come to be in 
any respect like theirs, I shaUi deserve their fate. 
But while I know myself to be innocent, I shall 
depend upon the protection of the laws of my 
country. As long as they-, can protect me, I am 
tf£e ; and if that protection should fail, I am pre- 
pared to submit to the worst that can happen. I 
know that my political and ministerial life has- 
hy some gentlemen been long wished at an end ; 
Imt they may ask their own disappointed hearts, 
how vain their wishes have been ; and as for my 
utnral life, I have lived long enough to learn to 

ie as easy about parting with it, as any man can 

rell be. 
As to those clamours which have been raised 
itboiit doors, and which are now so mudi insist- 
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ed on, it is very well known by whom and by 
what methods they were raised, and it is no diffi-' 
cult matter to guess with what views ; but I am* 
very far from taking them to be the sense of the 
nation, or believing that the sentiments of tiie 
generality of the people were thereby expressed.' 
The most part of the people concerned in those 
clamours did not speak their own sentiments.' 
They were played upon by others, like so many 
puppets; it was not the puppets that spoke, it 
was those behind the curtain that played them^ 
and made them speak whatever they had a mind. 

There is now a most extraordinary coiicourse 
of people at our door. I hope it will not be said- 
that all those people came there of themselves 
naturally, and without any instigation from otheni, 
for to my certain knowledge some very odd me-' 
thods were used to bring such multitudes hither. 
Circular letters were wrote, and sent by the 
beadles, in the most public and unprecedented 
manner, round almost every ward in tlie city, 
summoning them upon their peril to come down 
this day to tlie house of qgmmons. This I am 
certain of, because I have now one of those letters - 
in my pocket, signed by a deputy of one of the 
greatest wards in the city of London, and sent by 
the beadle to one of the inhabitants of tliat ward ;' 
and I know that such letters were sent in the 
same manner almost to eveiy.. liveryman and 
tradesman in that ward ; and by the same sort of 
unwarrantable metliods have the clamours been 
raised almost in every other part of tlie nation. [ 

Gentlemen may say what they please of the 
multitudes now at our door, and in all the avennes 
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leading to this hoose; they may call theni ti 
modest multitude, if they will ; but whatever 
tetnper they were in when they came hither, it 
may be yery much altered now, after haying wait- 
ed so long at our door. It may be a very easy 
ttiatter for some designing seditious person to 
raise a tumult and disorder among them: and 
when tumults are once begun, no man knows 
where they may end. He is a greater man than 
any I know in the nation, that could with the 
same ease appease them. For this reason I must 
think, that it was neither prudent nor regular to 
lise any methods for bringing such multitudes to 
this place, under any pretence whatever. Gentle*' 
Daen may give tiiem what name they think fit ; it 
may be said, that they came hither as humble sup- 
plicants ; but I know whom the law calls sturdy 
beggars, and those who brought them hither could 
not be certain but that they might have behaved 
io the same manner. 



SPEECH OF SIR JOHN ST. AUBIN, FOR REPEALING 
THE SEPTENNIAL ACT. 1733. t 

MR. SPBAKSR, 

The subject matter of this ilebate is of such im- 
portance, that I should be ashamed to return to 
my electors, witliout endeavouring, in the best 
manner I am able, to declare publicly tlie reasons 
which induced me to give my most ready assent 
to this question. 

'iVje people have an wTvc^e^Wwva^^fc ^v#^ "^^ 
ft-equent new paTUament& b^ «clc«%X. 'o^syts'**^ 
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this naage has been confirmed by seyeral laws, 
which have been progressively made by our an- 
cestorsy as often as they fonndit necessary to i^ 
sist on* this essential privilege. 

Parliaments were generally annual, bntneyer 
continued longer than three years, till the remarks 
able reign of Henry VIIL He, sir, was a prince 
of unruly appetites, and of an arbitrary will ; he 
was impatient of every restraint ; the laws of Go4 
and man fell equally a sacrifice, as th^ stood in the 
way of his avarice, or disappointed his ambition : 
be therefore introduced long parliaments, because 
he very well knew tliat they would become the 
'pyroper instruments of both ; and what a slavish 
obedience they paid to all his measures is suflU 
ciently known. 

If we come to the reign of king Charles the 
First, we must acknowle^e him to be a prince 
of a contrary temper; he had certainly an innate 
love for religion and virtue. But here lay the 
^misfortune he was led from his natural dispo- 
sition by sycophants and flatterers ; they advised 
him to neglect the calling of fi'equent new par- 
fiaments, and therefore by not taking the constant 
sense of his people in what he did, he was worked 
up into so high a notion of prerogative, that the 
commons (in order to restrain it) obtained that 
'independent fatal power, winch at last unhappily 
brought hint to his most tragical end^ and at the 
same time subverted the whole constitution. And 
I hope we shall learn this lesson from it, never to 
'Compliment the crown with any new or extrava* 
gant powers, nor to deny the v^oi^\^ ^^^»i^ Tuiga^ 
which by ancieot usage they we «Q^>X«dL\A\\iiQ\ 
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<o preserve the Jbsfiuid eqsiA Manee, fivia trlrich 
tli^ WHI botii derive ttratml seevrity, ami whi6h, 
if duly obs^vedy will fender Mr coiBlittttioB tbfe 
^enyy a»d ^hiiratsofn «if all the worid. 

King Charles the 'Secodd nataraliy took a Bnr- 
l^it Of partianents in his father's thifte, and was 
therefore extremely defiorom to lay them aside. 
But this was a schente in^raetioiifMe. Hower^, 
In efi^t, be'dtd «o : ibrlie oi>tlaiied a 'parliament^ 
which, by its long daradon, like an army «lf Tete- 
rams, became so exactly discHpliiied to bis own 
measures, that they knew no t)ther command but 
from that person' Who gave them their pay. 

This was a safe and most ingenious way Of eii- 
having a natioa It was yeiy well known, that 
ttrbitrary power, if it was open and avowed, would 
never prevail here. The people were therefore, 
amosed with the specious form of their ancieflt 
constitution : it existed, indeed, in their ftncy ; 
but, like a mere phantom, had no substance nor 
reality in it; for the power, the authority, the 
dignity of parliaments were wholly lost. This 
was that remarkable parliament wUch so justly 
obtained the opprobions name of tlie ' Fmsion 
Parliament;* and was the model from which, I 
believe, some later parliaments have been exactly 
copied. 

At the time of the Revolution, the people made 
» fresh claim of tlieir ancient privileges ; and as 
they had so lately experienced the misfortune of 
long and servile parliaments, it was tilien declared, 
that they should be he\d ft^^^assoSX-^* "^qN.^^ 
•'seetos, their fWlmeanm^NWAiiftX.^wA««^^^^^^ 
ibis declaratiim ; and tbfttcfax^, ^& "'^i- e^^rj "*« 
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settlement, the intention of all parties shoold be 
specifically manifested, the parliament never ceas- 
^ straggling with the croMrn, till the triennial 
law was obtained : the preamble of it is extremely 
fiill and strong ; and in the. body of the bill yon 
will find the word declared before enacted^ by which 
I apprehend, that thongh this law did not imme- 
diately take place at the time of the Revolution, it 
was certainly intended as declaratory of their first 
meaning,, and therefore stands a part of that 
original contract under which the constitution 
was then settled. His miyestj's title to the crown 
is primarily derived from that contract ; and if, 
upon a review, there shall appear to be any de- 
viations from it, we ought to treat them as so 
many injuries done to that title. And I dare say, 
that this house, which has gone through so long a 
series of services to his majesty, will at last be 
willing to revert to those original stated measures 
of government, to renew and strengthen that 
title. 

But, sir, I think the manner in which the sep- 
tennial law was first introduced, is a very strong 
reason why it should be repealed. People, in 
their fears, bave very often recouise to desperate 
expedients, which, if not cancelled in se ason, will 
themselves prove fatal to tbat constitution, whicl^ 
they were meant to secure. Such is the nature 
of the septennial law ; it was intended only as a 
preservative against a temporary inconvenience : 
the inconvenience is removed, but the mischiev- 
ons effects still continue *, for it not only altered 
the const/ tation of parViametkta^ Y)>^\.\\. «nA.«oA»l 
Hiat same parliament beyond lU xwtow^ ^>as^<»«L\ 
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and therefore carries .this most ui^ust implication 
with it, that yon may at auy time usurp tiie most 
indubitable, tiie most essential privilege of the 
people, I mean that of choosing their own re- 
presentatives. A precedent of such a dangerous 
consequence,.of so fatal a tendency, that I think 
it would be a reproach to our statute-book, if 
that law was any longer to subsist, which might 
record it to posterity. 

This is a season of virtue and public spirit. Let 
us take advantage of.it to repeal those laws which 
infringe our liberties, and introduce such as may 
restore the vigour of our ancient constitution. 

Human nature is so very corrupt, that all ob- 
ligations lose their force, unless they are frequently 
renewed. Long parliaments become tlierefore 
independent of the people, and when they do so, 
there always happens a most dangerous depen- 
dence elsewhere. 

Long parliaments give the minister an oppor- 
tnnity of getting acquaintance with members^ 
of practising his several arts to win them into 
his schemes. This must be the work of time. 
Corruption is of so base a nature, that at first 
sight it is extremely shocking. Hardly any one • 
has submitted- to it all at once. His disposition 
must be previously understood, the particular 
bait must be found out with which he is allured, 
and after all, it is not without many struggles 
that he surrenders his virtue. Indeed, there are 
some, who will at once plunge themselves into 
any base action; but the genei^Vit^ Q»i TBAx^i^Rl^ 
are of a more cautious natwie, ?iiv^ V4V\ \ji^^^^^^ 
only by ieisorely degrees. Oue <« V«^ ^^^djsac^^ 

VOL. III. B B 
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have diverted tlieir eol^oiiB tiie. ^nit- ctaaptiffif 
some have done it a second; but a great mway, 
vrho have not that eager disposition to Ticei will 
wait till a third. 

For this reason, short parliaments have been 
ksseormpt than long t^nes; they are. obsc^ed, 
like streams of water, alwa3rs to grow inore inpure 
•tiie greater distance th^ run ^m the fbontato-. 
head. 

I am aware, it may be said, that frequent new 
parliaments will produce frequent new expeniesV 
but I think qiute the contrary. I am really of 
opinion, that it will be a proper remedy against 
the evil of bribery at elections, especiidly as yon 
have provided so wholesome a law to co-operate 
upon these occasions. 

Bribery at elections, whence did it arise? Not 
'from comitry gentlemen, for they are sore of beii^ 
chosen without it; it was, sir, the invention of 
>iricked and corrupt ministers, who have, from time 
to time, led weak princes into such destructive 
tneasures, that they did not dare to rely upon the 

natural representation of the people. Long. 

parliaments, sir, first introduced bribery, because 

they were worth purchasing at any rate. 

Country gentiemen, who have only their private 
fortunes to rely Upon, and have no mercenaiy 
ends to serve, are unable to oppose it, especially 
if at any time the public treasure shall be nnfaitfa- 
'frilly squandered away to corrupt their boroughs. 

Conntry gentiemen, indeed, may make some 

ireak efforts ; bat as tbey g^enm^ll^ ^rove nnsuc- 

t:essfa}, and the time of a fteAiftoWL^^H&'^X'w^ . 

4g»^a t a distance, tiiey atla&t ^o^ WoaXVsi^eAs. 
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^potfy give up tlieir countiy for lost, and retire 
in despair. — Despair naturally produces indolfence, 
and Uiat is the proper disposition for slavery* 
Ministavs of state understand this very well, aii4 
are tfaorefore unwilling to awaken the nation out 
of its lethargy, by frequent elections. They 
know t^at the spirit of liberty, like every othet 
virtue of the muid, is to be kept alive [only by 
constant action ; that it is impossible to enslaive 
this nation, while it is perpetually upon its guards 
hdt country gentlemen then, by having fre- 
quent opportumties of exerting themselves, be 
(ept warm and active in their contention for the 
public good : this will raise that zeal and spirit, 
which will at last get the better of tliose uiidue 
influences, by which the officers of the crowo^ 
though unknown to the several borouglis, have 
been able to supplant country gentlemen of great 
characters and fortune, who live in their neigh- 
bourhood. 1 do not say this upon idle specu- 
lation only. I live in a country where it is too 
well known, and I appeal to many gentlemen in 
the house, to more out of it, (and who are so fos 
this very reason) ibr the truth of my assertion^ 
Sir, it is a sore which has been long eating intct 
the most vital part of our constitution, and I hopo 
the time will come when you will probe it to the 
bottom. Tor if a minister should ever gain a 
corrupt familiarity with our boroughs, if he should 
keep a register of them in his closet, and, by 
sending down his treasury-mandates, should, i^f <i- 
oiire a spurious representative oi \^^'^«ss^^^^ 
o&priag of his corruptioii, vjVio miKi \i«. "^ ''^ 
timeg, ready to recoocUe aad^xub^^ KJaAxanR^ ^^'^^ 
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tradictoiy measares of his administratioii, and 
e?en to vote every crude indigested dream of their 
patron into a law; if the maintenance of his 
power shoald become the sole object of their 
attention, and they shoald be guilty of the most 
violent breach of parliamentary trust, by giving 
the king a discretionary liberty of taxing the 
people without limitation or contrbl; the last 

fatal compliment they can pay to the crown : 

if this shoald ever be the unhappy condition c€ 
this nation, the people indeed may complain; but 
the doors of that place, where their complaints 
shoald be heard, will for ever be shut against 
them. 

Our disease, I fear, is of a complicated nature, 
and I think that this motion is wisely intended to 
remove the first and principal disorder. Give 
the people their ancient right of frequent new 
elections ; that will restore the decayed authority 
of parliaments, and will put our constitution into 
a natural condition of working out her own cure. 
V Sir, upon the whole, I am of opinion, that I 
cannot express a greater zeal for his majesty, for 
the liberties of the people, or the honour and dig- 
nity of this house, than by seconding the motion 
which the honourable gentleman has made you. • 



SIR ROBERT WALPOLE'S REPLY. 
KR. CHANCELLOR OP TUB EXCHEQUER, 

Thouoh the questioii ba& be^iw ^Vxt^d^ «o fully 

opposed, that there \% no ^cal oct^iv«ii x^ w?5 

«Dr tiling fitrtber agun^t \l^,^eX,l\vo^^^^^\sssw^ 
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will indolge me tiie liberty of giving some of thos« 
reasons, which induce me to be against the mo- 
tion. In general I must « take notice, that the 
nature of our constitution seems to be very mnrhr 
itaistaken by the gentlemen who have spoken in 
favour of this motion. It is certain, that ours is 
a mixed government, and the perfection of our 
constitution consists in this, that the monarchical,' 
aristocratical, and dcmocratical forms of govern- 
ment, are mixed and interwoven in ours, so as to 
give us all the advantages of each^ without sub- 
jecting us to the dangers and inconveniences of 
either. The democratical form of government^' 
which is the only one I have now occasion to take . 
notice of, is liable to these inconveniences : that 
they are generally too tedious in their coming to 
any resolution, and seldom brisk and expeditions 
enough in carrying their resolutions into execu- 
tion ; that they are always wavering in their reso' 
lotions, and never steady in any of tlie measures 
they resolve to pursue; and that they are often 
involved in factions, seditions, and insurrections,- 
which exposes them to be made the tools, if not 
tlie prey of their neighbours : therefore in all the 
regulations we make, with respect to our consti- 
tution, we are to guard against running too much 
into that form of government which is properly 
called democratical : this was, in my opinion, the 
effect of the triennial law, and will again be the 
effect, if ever it should be restored. 

That triennial elections would make our ^oveiok- 
ment too tedious in all theit te*ci\N^^^ \^ «s\\^sX^ 
becaase, in such case, no ptvAeoX. «.^asi\\A'i\x'aJ»ss?L 
would ever resolve upon ao^ mewawt^ ^"^ c5S«*R-- 
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qaence, till they had felt not only the piilse of the 
;parliaiiient9 bat the iMilse'of the people; and the 
ministers of state wool}! always labour under this 
disadvantage, that as secrets of state n»i9t not be. 
immediately divolged, thnr enemies (and ^aeBom 
they will always have) woold have a handle fiir 
exposing their m^^asures, and-rendering tbem dUr 
agreeable to the people, and thereby earrying 
perhaps a new election againsttbem, bii^ore liiey 
could have an opportunity of joshing theii 
measures, by divulging those facts and circoa* 
stances, from whence the justice and the wisdom 
of their measures would clearly appear. 

Then, sir, it is by experience well known, that 
what is called the populace of every country, are 
apt to be too much elated with success, and too 
much dejected with every misfortune; this makes 
them wavering in their opinions about affiiirs of 
state, and never long of the same mind ; and as 
this house is chosen by the free and unbiassed 
voice of the people in general, if this choice were 
so often renewed, we might expect, that this house 
would be as wavering, and as unsteady as the 
people usually are; and it being impossible to 
v^arry on the public affairs of the nation, without 
thcsconcurrence of this house, the ministen would 
always be obliged to comply, and eonsequently, 
would be • obliged to change their measnres^ as 
<;tfteD as the people changed their minda. 

With septennial parliaments, sir, we are not 

exposed to either of these misfortunes, because, 

Mftbe ministers, after having fe\X. \);i^ v»^»fe of the 

parliaments which Aey caflialw«5%wiWi^o»\«^Wk 

ypon any m^asure^, the^ base uj^wwjaej '^^ 
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"cnei^, before the nevf elections come on, to give 
the people a proper information, in order to show 
them the jnstice and the wisdom of the measures 
Hkicy have pursoed ; and if the people should at 
any time be too much elated, or too much de- 
jected, or should without a cause change their 
minds, those at the helm of affairs have time ta^ 
«et them right before anew election comes on. 

As to foction and sedition, sir, I will i^ant, that^ 
in monarchical and aristocratical govemmeots, it 
generally arises from violence and oppression; but ■ 
in democratical governments, it always arises 
from the people^s having too great a share in tlie 
government ; for in all countries, and in all go- 
vernments, there always will be many factious 
and unquiet spirits, who can never be at rest either 
in power or out of power : when in power, they 
arie never easy, unless every man submits entirely 
to their direction, and when out of power, they 
are always working and intriguing against those 
that are in, without any regnrd to justice, or to- 
tte interest of their country : in popular govern* ,; 
meats such men have too much game, they have - ^^^ 
too many opportunities for working upon and 
corrupting the minds of the people, in order to 
give them a bad impression of, and to raise dis- 
contents against, Ihose that have the management 
of the public affahrs for the time ; and these dis- 
contents often break out into seditions and insur- 
rections. This, sir, would in my opinion be our 
misfortune if Our parliaments were either annual 
or triennial : by such freqaeiiX. ^<^>awqs^^ ^«c% 
woaid be so much povrer thtovvii VaXCi ^^ >qwb.^* 
ef the people^ aa would deslto^ ^3b»X ^«5vs\ "«&*«- 
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tiire, which is the beaoty of our constitution : in 
short, oor government would really becoine a 
democratical governmenti and might from thence 
very probably diverge into a tyrannical one. There- 
fore, in order to preserve our constitution, in 
order to prevent our falling under tyranny and 
arbitrary power, we ought to preserve; that law, 
which I really think has brought our constitution 
to a more equal mixture, and consequently to a 
greater perfection than it was ever in, before, that 
law took place. 

As to bribery and corruption, f^ir, if it were 
possible to influence, by sucti base means, the 
majority of the electors of Great Britain, to 
choose such men as would probably give up tiieir 
liberties^ if it were possible to influence, by such 
means, a majority of the membei's of this house, to 
consent to the establishment of arbitrary power, I 
would readily allow, that the calculations nnade 
by the gentlemen of tlie other side were just, and 
their inference true; but I am persuaded that 
neitlier of these is possible. As the members of 
this house generally are, and must always be, gen- 
tlemen of fortune and figure in their country ; is 
it possible to suppose, that an^ of them could, by 
a pension, or a post, be influenced to consent to 
the overthrow of our constitution ; by which the 
enjoyment, not only of what he got, but of what 
he before had, would be rendered altogether pre- 
carious ? I will allow, sir, that with respect to 
bribery, the price must be higher or lower, gene- 
raUy, in proportion to the virtue of the man who 
Js to be bribed; but ilmvvst \\\Levi\sft\it^RraaD.\RA^ 
t^Jat tbe JiiuDourJie happens toYjeVii^X. Xiaft>asafc^ 
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the spirit he happens to be endowed with, adils a 
great deal to his virtue. When no encroachments 
are made npon the riglils of tlie people, wlien the 
people do not think themselves in any danger, 
there may be many of the electors, who by a bribe 
of ten guineas might be induced to vote for one 
candidate rather than another; but if the court 
were making any encroachments upon the rights 
of tlie people, a proper spirit would, without 
doubt, arise in the nation ; and, in such a case, I 
am persuaded, that none, or very few, even of 
such electors, could be induced to vote for a court 
candidate; no, not for ten times the sum. 

There may, sir, be some bribery and corruption 
in the nation; I am afraid there will always be 
some ; but it is no proof of it, that strangers are 
sometimes chosen; for a. gentleman may have so 
much natural influence over a borough in his 
neighbourhood, as to be able to prevail with them 
to choose any person he pleases to recommend ; , 
«nd if npon such recommendation they choose one 
or two of bis friends, who are perhaps strangers to 
them, it is not from thence to be inferred that the 
two strangers were chosen their representatives 
by the means of bribery and corruption. 

To insinuate, sir, that money may be issued 
from -tiie public treasury for bribing elections, is 
really something very extraordinary, especially in 
tho!«e gentlemen who know how many checks are 
npon every shilling that can be issued from 
-thence ; and how regularly the money granted in 
^ne year, for the public service oi VSait "oaJLvora-^Tssa!^ 
■always he accounted for, the nct^ wexX. %^"9«v«^i'"«»' 
this house, and likewise in t\ie bX.Vww,*>^ \icLC^\«s^'»- 
VOL, in. c c^ 
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a mind to call for any sach account. And as to 
the gentlemen in offices, if they have any advan- 
tage over country gentlemen, in having something 
else to depend on besides their ovm private for- 
tunes, they have likewise many disadvantages : 
they are obliged to live here at London with their 
families, by which they are put to a much greater 
expense, than gentlemen of equal fortunes who 
live in tiie country : this lays tliem under a very 
great disadvantage, with respect to the supporting 
their interest in the country. The country gentle- 
man, by living among the electors, and purchasing 
the necessaries for his family from them, keeps up 
an acquaintance and correspondence with them, 
without putting himself to an extraordinary 
charge ; whereas a gentleman who lives in Lon- 
don, has no other way of keeping up an acquaint- 
ance or correspondence among his friends in the 
country, but by going dovni once or twice a year 
at a very extraordinary charge, and often without 
any other business ; so that we may conclude, a 
gentleman in office cannot, even in seven years, 
save much for distributing in ready money, at the 
time of an election; and I really believe, if the 
fact were narrowly inquired into, it would appear, 
that the gentlemen in office are as little guilty of 
bribing their electors with ready money, as any 
other set of gentlemen in the kingdom. 

That there are ferments often raising among the 
people without any just cause, is what I am sur- 
prised to hear controverted, since very late expe- 
rieDcemay convince us of the contrary: do not 
we know what a ferment N«a&t»»ft^vB^ ^^\»»Q«iBL^ 
towards the latter end oi VheViXa Qjaft«ii% wsg^X 
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And it is well known, what a fatal change in th^' 
affairs of this nation was introduced, or at least 
confirmed, by an election's coming on while the 
nation was in that ferment. Do not we know what 
a ferment was raised in the nation, soon after his 
late majesty'» accession? And if an election had 
then been allowed to come on, while the nation 
was in that ferment, it might perhaps have bad as 
fatal effects as the former ; but, thank God, this 
was wisely provided against, by the very law which 
is now wanted to be repealed. 

As such ferments may hereafter often happen, I 
must think that frequent elections will always be 
dangerous ; for which reason, as far as I can see at 
present, I shall, I believe, at all times, think it 
a very dangerous experiment to repeal the septen- 
nial bill. 



SPEECH OF LORD LYTTELTON, ON THE REPEAL OF 
THE ACT FOR TUB NATURALIZATION OF THE 
JEWS, 17&3. 

MR. SPBAKBR, 

I 9EE no occasion to enter at present into the 
merits of the bill we passed the last session for the 
naturalization of Jews ; because I am conviaced, 
that, in the present temper of the nation, not 
a single foreign Jew will think it expedient to 
take any benefit of that act; and, therefore, the 
repealing of it is giving up nothing. I assented 
to it last year in hopes it might induce ^oms. 
wealthy Jews to come and aeUXe ?ckvow% \»« Va. 
that light J saw enough of uUlity va \\,,X.o\Dai>iA\s^«. 






incline ratljer 10 approve tliaii <lislike it; but 
any man alive could be zealous eitlier foror agi 
it, 1 conleu I had no idea. Wbat affects ou: 
ligion U indeed of the bighestand moat »ei 
importance. God forbid we aboulcl be erer ii 
ferent about that ! but I thonghtthis had no i 
to do with religion, than any tuntpike acl 
passed, in that session ; and, ailer all &e divl 
that hat beeu preached on tlie subject, 1 tliin 
BtilJ. 

Besolution and steadiness are excellent q 
lies; but it i) the application of tbem upon w 
their valne depends. A wise goTenunent, 
Speaker, will know where to yield, as we 
where to resist ; and there is no surer mark ol 
tIencsH of mind in adminiBtration, than obsti 
in trifles. Public wisdom on some occasions 
condCBCend to give way to popular folly, eapei 
in a free country, viherethe humour of the pi 
must he considered as atteotivcty, as the hui 
of a king in an absolute monarchy. Under 
ibrms of j;avemmt'nt, a prudent and honest n 
try will indulge a small folly, and will tei 
great one. Not to voiidiinfe now and then a 
iudidgence to the former, would discover a 
norance of human nature ; not to resist the I 
at all times, would be meanness and senilitj 
Sir, I look on the bill we arc at present d 
in», not as a sacrifice made to popularity, ( 
sacrifices nothing) but asapnident regard to 
consequences arising from tile naiare of the ela 
raised against the late act for naturalizing , 
which seem to require a ^TtXcvtW cxn&\&«ti 
Jtbax been tiitherto the rwte a.vi4.cii-i\ei 
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of his majesty's reign^ that his subjects have en* 
joyed such a settled tranquillity, such a freedom 
from angry religious dispiites, as is not to be paral- 
leled in any former times. The true christian 
spirit of moderation, of chanty, of universal bene- 
volence, has prevailed in the people, has prevailed 
in the clergy of all ranks and degrees, instead of 
those narrow principles, those bigotted prejudices, 
that furious, that implacable, that ignorant zeal, 
which had often done so much hurt both to the 
church and the state. But from the ill-under* 
stood, insignificant act of parliament you are now 
moved to repeal, occasion has been taken to dej 
prive us of tiiis inestimable advantage. It is a 
pretence to disturb the peace of the church, toin<» 
fuse idle fears into the minds of the people, and 
make religion itself an engine of sedition. It be- 
hoves the piety as well as the wisdom of parlia- 
ment, to disappoint these endeavours. Sir, the 
very worst mischief that can be done to religion^ 
is to pervert it to the purposes of faction. Heaven 
and Hell are not more distant, than the benevolent 
spirit of the gospel and the malignant spirit of 
party. The most impious wars ever made were 
tliose called Holy Wars He who hates another 
man for not being a Christian is himself not a 
Christian. Cliristianity, sir, breathes love and 
peace and good-will to man. A temper conforma- 
ble to the dictates of that holy religion has lately 
distinguished this nation; and a glorious distinc^^ 
tion it was ! but there i« latent at all times, in the 
minds of the vulgar, a spark of entKuslasBv \ hi^^,^ 
if Mown by the breath of part^ , tsv;in ^CN^xv^^Xveo.*^^ 
seem$ quite extingiiisbed, be ^uMewV^ x^sfvi^^'*^ 
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raised to a flame. The act of last session, for i 
turaliziiig Jews, has very unexpectedly admin 
tered fuel to feed that flame. To what a heighl 
may rise, if it should continue much longer, o 
cannot easily tell ; but take away the fuel, and 
will die of itself 

It is the misfortune of all the Roman Catho 
countries, that there the church and the state, t 
civil power and the hierarchy, have separate inl 
rests, and are continually at variance one with t 
other. It is our happiness, that here they form b 
one system. While this harmony lasts, whatey 
. hurts the church, hurts the state; whatev 
weakens the credit of the governors of the chare 
takes away from the civil power a part of i 
strength, and shakes the whole constitution. 

Sir, I trust and believe, that, by speedily pas 

ing this bill, we shall silence that obloquy, whi< 

has so unjustly been cast upon our reverend pr 

lates, (some of the most respectable that ey< 

I adorned our church) for the part they took in tl 

act which this repeals. And it greatly conccr 

the whole community, that they should not lo; 

that respect, which is so justly due to them, by p 

pular clamour, kept up in opposition to a matt 

of no importance in itself. But if the departii 

from that measure should not remove the prej 

dice so maliciously raised, I am certain, tliat i 

further step you can take will be able to remoi 

it ; and therefore I hope you will stop here. Tti 

appears to be a reasonable and safe condescensio 

by which oobody wiUbcUurt*, bat all beyond th 

would be dangerous weakiie&s\\\^o\t\\vH\^\v\, 

tnJgbt open a door to tUc yjVVA^^X. cii>iaxssv^\svv 
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to the most mischievous attacks of political dis'af- 
fectiop working upon that enthusiasm. If you en- 
courage and authorize it to fall on the synagogue, 
it will go thence to the meeting-house, and in the 
end to the palace. But let us be careful to check 
its further progress. The more zealous we are to 
support Christianity, the more vigilant should we 
be in maintaining toleration. If we bring back 
persecution, we bring back the antichristian spirit 
of popery : and when the spirit is here, the whole 
system will soon follow. Toleration is the basis 
of all public quiet. It is a character of freedom 
given to the mind, more valuable, 1 think, than 
that which secures our persons and estates. In- 
deed they are inseparably connected together , for 
where the mind is not fVee, where the conscience 
is enthralled, there is no freedom. Spiritual ty- 
ranny puts on the galling chains ; but civil tyranny 
is called in to rivet and fix them. We see it 
in Spain, and many other countries : we have for- 
merly both seen and felt it in England. By the 
blessing of God, we are now delivered from all 
kinds of oppression. Let us take care that they 
may never return. 



SPEECH OF MR. PITT, (AFTERWARDS EARL OF 
CHATHAM) ON AMERICAN TAXATION. 1765. 

Mr. Pitt at beginning was rather low, and as every 
one was in agitation at his first rising, hb introduc- 
tion was not heard, till he said : 

I came to town bnt to-day *, 1 ^w^ ^ %\x«soi^^ V-^ 
the teaor of hM majesty's tpeec^i, axA ^^ V^^t 



KM 

poBcd address, tilJ I beard tlicm read in tfaii 

Vpconnecled nnd unconsulted, I have r 

meanE of inibrmaCiou; I am fearfiil of of 

through miatake, and tberefore beg to 

dniged nitb a second reading of tbc propo 

dreaa. 

The addraas being read, he went on ; 1 
mended Ihe king's apeedi, approved of tlie 
in answer, BE it decided nothing, etery gei 
being left at perfect iil>erly to take aucb 
concerning AJnerica, as he might aftcrwE 
fit. One word nnly he could not appr 
* early' is award tlint does not belong to tb< 
the ministry have given to parliament of 11 
bics in America. In a matter of such imp> 
the coiniDunicalion ouglit to have beeninm 
I speak not with respect lo parties, I stai 
tliis place singly Find unconnected. As to 
ministry, (turning liimiielf to Mr. Grenvilh 
capital measure they have taken has been 
wrong. As to the present gentlemen, to 
leadt nhom I have in my eye, (looking 
lench where Mr. Conway sat, with the 
the treasnry,) 1 liave no objection; I hai 
been made a sacrifice by any of them. 11 
laclers are fair ; and I nm always glad wl 
of fair character engage in his rniyesty's 
Some of them have done me the honour to 
poor opinion, before they wonid engage, 
will do me the justice to own, I advised 
engage; biit,notwithstanding,Ilovctobei 
I cannot ^ive ttiem m^ ctmfedcnce. Par 
^ntlemen, (boviVngto ftic nmiwM^^waS 
■a plant of Blow growftiio ^ a'fe*-^ ^»* 
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h die season of et«diility : by comparing^ evento 
with each other, reasoning from effects to cansts, 
methinks-I plainly discover the traces of an over- 
roling influence. 

. There is a rlaasc in tiie act of settlement^ to 
oblige every minister to sign his name to the ad- 
vice vrhich he gives to bis sovereign. Would it 
were observed ! I have had the honour to serve 
the crown, and . if I could have submitted to in- 
fluence, I might have still continued to serve ; but 
I would not be responsible for others. I have no 
local attachments : it is indifferent to me, whether 
a man was rocked in his cradle on this or that 
side of the Tweed. I sought for merit wherever 
it was^ to be found*— *It is my boast, that I was the. 
ihrst minister that looked for it, and I found it^ in. 
the mountains of the North. I called forth, and 
drew into your service, a hardy and intrepid race 
of men ! men, who, when left by your jealousy, 
became a prey to the artifices of your enemies^ 
and had gone nigh to have overturned the state, 
in the war before the last. These' men, in the 
last war, were brought to combat on your side : 
they served with fidelity, as they fought with va- 
lour, and conquered for you in every part of the 
world: detested be the national reflections 
against them! they are unjust, groundless, ilUbe* 
ral, unmanly. WYien I ceased to serve his majesty 
as a minister, it was not the country of the man 
by which I viras moved^ but the man of that coun- 
try wanted wisdom, and held principles incompa- 
tible with freedom. 

It 18 a long time, Mr. Speaker, smce Wsan^vX- 
tended in parliament. WhentYie teaoVa^aftH 

VOL, UI, I> jy 
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taken in the house to. tax America, I was ill in 
bed. If I could have endured to have been car- 
ried in my bed, so great was the agitation of my 
mind for the consequence, I would have solicited 
some kind hand to have laid me dowa on this floor, 
to have borne my testimony against it. It is now 
an act' that has passed; I would speak with de- 
cency of every act of this house, but I must beg 
the indulgence of the house to speak of it with 
freedom. 

I hope a day may soon be appointed to consi- 
der the state of the nation with respect to Ame- 
rica. I hope gentlemen will come to this debate 
with all the temper and impartiality that his ma- 
jesty recommends, and the importance of tlie sub- 
ject requires: a subject of greater importance 
than ever engaged tlie attention of this house, that 
subject only excepted, when, near a century ago, 
it was the question, whether you yourselves were 
to be bound or free. 

In the meantime, as I cannot depend upon 
health for any future day, such is the nature of my 
infirmities, I will beg to say a few worc|s at pre- 
sent, leaving the justice, the equity, the policy, 
the expediency of the act, to anotlier time. I 
will only speak to one point, a point which seems 
not to have been generally understood^I mean 
the right Some gentlemen (alluding to Mr. Nu- 
gent) seem to have considered it as a point of ho- 
nour. If gentlemen consider it in that light, they 
leave sdl measures of ris^ht and wrong, to follow a 
delusion that may lead to de%l\uOaK)>\i. \\.>& my 
opinion that tliis kingAom \i^ wiTv^V\a\«iv 
^" upon the colonies, to \i<i ^wwtvg^ «A «^ 
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preme id every circumstance of government and 
legislation whatsoever. They are the subjects of 
this kingdom, equally entitled with yourselves to 
all the natural rights of mankind, and the pecu- 
liar privileges of Englishmen. 

Equally bound by its laws, and equally partici- 
pating of the constitution of this free country, tlie 
Americans are the sons, not the bastards of Eng- 
land. Taxation is no part of the governing or 
legislative power. The taxes are a voluntary 
gift and grant of the commons alone. In legisla- 
tion the three estates of the realm are alike con^ 
cemed; but the concurrency of the peers and the 
crown to a tax, is only necessary to close with th« 
form of a law. 

The gift and grant is of the commons alone. In 
ancient days, the crown, the barons, and the 
clei|$y, possessed the lauds. In those days, tht 
barons and the clergy gave and granted to the 
crown. They gave and granted what was their 
own. At present, since the discovery of Ame- 
rica, and other circumstances permitting, the 
commons are become the proprietors of the land. 
The crown has divested itself of its great estates. 
The church (God bless it !) has but a pittance. 
The property of the lords, compared with that of 
the commons, is as a drop of water in the ocean ; 
and this house represents these commons, the 
proprietors of the lands ; and those proprietors 
virtually represent the rest of the inhabitants. 

When, therefore, in this house we give and 
graQt, we give and grant w\\at Va owe ovr^. "^xsx 
in an American tax, what do vie dioX "^ t^^«^ 
jnajestya commom of GreaX Bi\X««i> «kN^ «b^ 
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grant to your majestyy ^at? our own prof^ertyf 
->No, we ^ve and grant to your majesty the pro- 
perty of the commons of America. It is an absor» 
dity in terms. 

The distinction between legislation and taxa^ 
tion is essentially necessary to liberty. The crown, 
the peers^ are equally legislative powers with tfa^ 
commons. If taxation be a part of simple legisla* 
tion, the crown, the peers, have rights in taxation 
«8 well as yourselves; rights they will claim, 
whieh they will exercise, whenever the principle 
<ian be supported by power. 

There is an' idea in some, that tiie colonies are 
virtually represented in this house. I would fain 
know by whom an American is represented here? 
Is he represented by any knight of the shire, in 
«ny county in this kingdom? Would to Gk)d that 
respectable representation was augmented to a 
greater-number ! Or will you tell him that he is 
represented by any representative of a borough, — 
a borough which, perhaps, no man ever ^awt 
That is what is called the rotten part of the con- 
ttitntiou. It cannot continue a century. If it 
does not drop it must be amputated. The idea of 
a virtual representation of America in this house, 
is the most contemptible idea that ever entered 
into the head of man. — It does not deserve "a 
serious consideration. 

The commons of America, represented in tiieir 

several assemblies, have ever been in possession of 

the exercise of this, their constitutional right, of 

ghiDg nnd granting \\ie\i win money. Itey 

^ould have been slttvea \f li3iM:^Va.^^^X.«K5p5P5^>&- 

^ the same time, this VA«^,^ciai,^^^^w^t«ssfe 
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goveming and legislative power, hsA always 
bound the colonies by. her laws, by her regular 
tioDSy and restrictions in trade, in navigation, in 
manufkctnres, in every thing, except that of 
taking their money out of their pockets withoutx 
their consent. Here I would draw the line, 

Qaam ultra citraqae neqnit consistere rectam. 

He concluded with a fiimiliar voice and tone^ 
but so low that it was not easy to distinguish 
what he said. A considerable pan«e ensued after 
Mr. Pitthad done speaking. 



SPEECH OF MR. GRENVILLE ON THE SAME ^ 

SUBJECT. 

He began with censuring the ministry very se- 
verely, for delaying to give earlier notice to par- 
liament of the 4listttrbances in America. He said 
they began in July, and now we are in the middle 
of January; lately they were only occurrences^ 
they are now grown to disturbances, to tumults, 
and riots. I doubt they border on open rebellion ; 
and if the doctrine I have heard this day be con- 
firmed, I fear they will lose that name, to take 
that of a revolution. The government over them 
being dissolved, a revolution will take place in 
America. I cannot understand the difference be- 
tween external and internal taxes. They are the 
same in effect, and differ only in nam^. TVaX^*^!^ 
It'wgdom has the soverdgn, the vEi^TexKi^V&'^^^i^^ 
pairer^rer Anerica, iigranted. \X«»manX'"5^^*^* 



sue EtEc 

iiied; and taxation is a psrt of that it 
power. It ia tme branctt of tlie legislation 
ilhaa been eKercbed, o*er those who are i 
were never represented. It is exercised i 
lodia Company, the merchants of Lond 
the proprietors of the stock;, and over gree 
fscturingtown*. It was exercised over tlu 
palatine of Chester, and the bishopric of I 
before they sentany representatives to par 
I appeal for proof to the preambles of 
which ^ve them representatives; one 
reign of Henry VIII. tlie otiier in that of 
II. He then quoted t!ie acta, and dcsir 
might be read ; which beingdone, be said 
I proposed to tax America, 1 asked tbe li 
any gentleman would object to the righ 
peatedly asked it, and no man would att' 
deny it. Protection and obedience are : 
cal. Great Britain protects America, / 
is bonnd to yield obedience. If not, telln 
the Americans were emancipated f Whi 
wont the protection of this kingdom, the; 
ways very ready to ask it. That protec 
always been afforded them in the most l 
ample manner. The nation has run itself 
immense debt to give them this protecth 
novr tliey are called upon to contribate 
iliare towards the public expense, an 
arising from themielve!', they renounce ; 
thority, insult yunr oflicerK, and break 
miKht almost gay, in open rebellion. 

I'lie Eeditiom Bpitv^i of tlio colnniea a 
birOi to factions in ttim \ioaw. ^JwoiCw 
careless of the coisse'\ieoce» o^ ■•<*»»- 
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provided it answers the pnrposes of opposi* 
tipn. 

We were told we trod on tender ground ; we 
were bid to expect disobedience. What ^as this, 
but telling the Americans to stand out against the 
law, to encourage their obstinacy with expecta- 
tion of support from hence ? let us only hold out a 
little, they would say, our friends will soon be in 
power. Ungrateful people of America! bounties 
have been extended to them. When I had the ho- 
nour of serving the crovm, while you yourselves 
were loaded with an enormous debt, you have 
given bounties on their lumber, on their iron, their 
hemp, and many other articles. You have re- 
laxed, in their favour, the act of navigation, that 
palladium of British commerce ; and yet I have 
been abused in all the public papers as an enemy 
to the trade of America. I have been particularly 
chai'ged with giving orders and instructions to 
prevent the Spanish trade, and thereby stopping 
the channel by which alone North America used 
to be supplied with cash for remittances for this 
country. I defy any man to produce any such 
orders or instructions. I discouraged no trade but 
what was illicit, what was prohibited by act of 
parliament I desire a West India merchant, 
well known in this city, (Mr. Long) a gentleman 
of character, may be admitted. He will tell you, 
that I offered to do every thing in my power to 
advance the trade of America. I was above 
giving an answer to anonymous calunmies ; but 
in this place, it becomes me to V\i^« <Ai^^ ^sj$^- 
sion. 
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SPEECH OF MR. PITT, IN REPLY TO MR. GREM- 

YILLR. 

I DO not appfchend I am.spealdiig twice; I di 
expressly reserve a part>of my subject, inovdert 
save the time of tiiis house; bat I am compelled t 
proceed in it. I do not speak twice; I onj 
mean to finish what I designedly left imperf^ 
But if the house is of a different opinion, far be ; 
from me to indulge a wish of transgression again 
order. (Here he paused, the house resoundin 
with, " Go on, go on*' — he proceeded.) 

Gentlemen, sir, have been charged with g^vii 
birth, to sedition in America. Theyhave spoke 
their sentiments with freedom against this unhapf 
act, and that freedom has become their crhm 
Sorry I am to hear the liberty of speech in tb 
house imputed as a crime. But the imputatio 
shall not discourage me. It is a liberty I mea 
to exercise. 

No gentleman ought to be afraid to exercise 
*— it is a liberty by which the gentleman who c 
lumniates it might have profited, by which 1 
ought to have profited. He ought to have d 
sisted from his project. The gentleman tells i 
America is obstinate; America is almost in op< 
rebellion. I rejoice that America has resiste 
Three millions of people, so dead to all feelings 
liberty as voluntarily to submit to be slaves^ wou 
have been fit instnunents to make slaves of tl 
rest. I come not here armed at all points, vn 
Jaw cases and acts of parliament, with the si 
tute book doubled dovm m do^^-^^s^ to defei 
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the cause of liberty: if I had» I myself wonld have 
cited the two cases of Chester and Darhami : I 
would have cited tbem, to have shown^ that ev^i 
under the most arbitrary reigns, parliaments were 
ashamed of taxing people withoat their consent 
and allowed them representatives. Why did the 
gentleman confine himself to Chester and Dor* 
ham? He might have taken a higher example in 
Wales ; Wales, that never was taxed by parlia^ 
ment till it was incorporated. I woold not de- 
bate a particnlar point of law with the gentleman : 
1 know his abilities: I have been obliged by his 
diligent researches. Bat for the defence of liberty 
upon a general principle, npon a constitutionid 
principle, it is a ground upon which I stand firm ; 
<Mi which I dare meet any man. The gentleman 
tells us of many who are taxed,' and are not re- 
presented. The India Company, merchants, 
stock-holders, manufacturers. Surely many of 
these are represented in other capacities, as 
owners of land, or as freemen of boroughs. It is 
a misfortune that more are not actually represent- 
ed. But they are all inhabitants, and, as such, 
are virtually represented. Many have it in their 
option to be actually represented. They have 
connections with those that elect, and they have 
influence over them. The gentleman mentioned 
the stock-holders. I hope he does not reckon 
tiie' debts of the nation a part of the national 
estate. Since the accession of king William, many 
ministers, some of great, others of more moderate 
abilities, have taken the lead of government. He 
then went through the list of them, bringing it 
down till he came to himself, g\Vu\^ «i ^w\. ^^\s^ 

VOL, III, s s 



ito 

of tfac ciurmcten of each of tbem. ! 
be Hid, tboaght or eter dreimed Of 
colooica of their conatitDtionBl right 
reserred to mark tlie era of Die lab 
tion; not thnt there were wanting k 
had die honoar to aerve his tnajestj, 
me to bora my finger* with an Am 
act With tbe enemy at Uieir bai 
biyoneta at tbeir breaati, in tbe day 
tren, perhapa the American* won 
mitted to Oae impoiitioD i but it wot 
taking an nnfencroni, an nnjnitadri 
gentleman boutiof bisbonntietto A 
BOt tfaete boODtiea intended finally Ai 
of thii kingdom^ If they are not, I 
plied Ote national treasures. I am v 
America, I ttand np for this kingd' 
tain that the parliament has a right ' 
(train America. 

Our legislative power over the 
preme. When it ceases to be got 
preine, I would advi^ie every gent' 
lands, if he on, anil embirk fi 
Where two conntries are connec 
England and her colonies, witbo 
rated, tbeonemaal necessarily ji 
must rule the less ; but >o rale i 
diet the fandamental principle 
to both. If the gentleman d 
the dilfcrcnce between i 



<, Ic. 



it help it; but 



tmetion between taites levie 
nutiag » reveone, and datl' 
gulmtioa o( trade, foi the 
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subject; although, in the consequences, some re- 
venue might incidentally arise from the latter. 
The gentleman asks, when were the colonies 
emancipated P But I desire to know, when were 
they made slaves P but I dwell not upon words* 
When I had the honour of serYing his majesty, I 
availed myself of the means of information which 
I derived from my office. I speak therefore from 
knowledge. My materials were good. I was at 
pains to collect, to digest, to consider them- and 
I will be bold to affirm, that the profits to Great 
Britain from the trade of the colonies, through all 
its branches, is two millions a year. This is the 
fund that carried you triumphantly through the 
last war. llie estates. that were rented at two 
thousand pounds a year, threescore years ago, arc 
at three thousand at present Those estates sold 
then for from fifteen to eighteen years purchase; 
the same may be now sold for thirty. 

Yon owe this to America. This is the price 
that America pays you for her protection. And 
Mil a miserable financier come with a boast^ 
that he can fetch a pq>per-com into the exche- 
quer, to the loss of a million to the nation! I dare 
not say, how much higher these profits may be 
augmented. Omitting the immense increase of 
people, by natural population, in the northern co- 
lonies, and the migration fVom every part of 
Europe, I am convinced the whole commercial 
system of America may be altered to advantage. 
Yon have prohibited where you ought to have ene- 
couraged ; you have encouT&ged '<w\k!W^'^w^. «^"^p^. 
to have prohibited. Im^^topex Te«Xx«cQX& ^^a^^ 
kem laid on the continent, Viv iviWMt ^ ^®*^ 
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islands. You have bat two nations to trade ir 
in America. Wonld yon had twenty ! Let acts 
parliament in consequence of treaties remain, I 
let not an English minister become a costu 
honse officer for Spain, or for any foreign pow 
Much is wrong, much may be amended for the \ 
neral good of the whole. 

Does the gentleman complain he has been n 
represented in the public prints ? It is a comni 
misfortune. In the Spanish afiair of the last w 
I was abused in all the newspapers, for having i 
vised his majesty to violate the laws of nations w 
regard to Spain. The abuse was industriously < 
colated even in handbills. If administration ' 
not propagate the abuse, administration ne 
contradicted it. I will not say what advice I 
give to the king. My advice is in ^vriting, of 
by myself, in the possession of the crown, f 
will say what advice I did not give to the kio 
did not advise him to violate any of the la- 
nation^. 

As to the report of the gentleman's prew 
in some way the trade for bullion wif 
Spaniards, it was spoken of so confidently 
own I am one of those who did believe 
true. The gentleman must not wonder he 
contradicted, when, -as the minister, he 
the right of parliament to t$a America, 
not how it is, but there is a modesty in t' 
which does not choose to contradict a 
Even your chair, sir, lo6ks too often 
St. James's. I wish gentlemen wouh 
better of this modesty : if they do no 
■ibe collectiTe body ma^ \^^to abat 
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vpect for the representative. Lord Bacon has 
told me, that a great question would not fail of 
being agitated at one time or another. I was will* 
ing to agitate that at the proper season, the Ger-^ 
man war :■— my German war tliey called it Every 
sessions I called out. Has any body any objection 
to the German war P Nobody would object to it, 
one gentleman only excepted, since removed to 
the upper house by succession to an ancient ba- 
rdny, (meaning lord Le Despencer, formerly sir 
Francis Dashwood.) He told me, ' He did not 
like a German war.' I honoured tiie man for it, 
and was sorry when he was turned out of ids post. 
A great deal has been said without doors of the 
power, of the strength of America. It is a topic 
that ought to be cautiously meddled with. In a 
good cause, on a sound bottom, the force of 
this country can crush America to atoms. I 
know the valour of your troops ; I know the 
skill of your officers. There is not a company of 
foot that has served in America out of which you 
may not pick a man of sufficient knowledge and 
experience to make a governor of a colony there. 
But on this ground, on the stamp act, which 
so many here will think a crying injustice, I am 
one who will lift up my hands against it. 

In such a caiee, your success would be hafeardr 
oos. America, if she fell, would fall like the 
•trbngman; she would embrace the pillars of the 
«tate, and pull down the constitution along with 
her. Is this your boasted peace*— not to shefltfae 
the sword in its scabbard, but to sheathe it in the 
bowels of your countrymen? Will you quarrel 
with yourselves^ now the Yr\\oV^Vk<Q>>v^ ^'I'^^svdciffii^ 
is united agsdnst you, vi\«\e'^x«nRfc ^\aX«:!^JjR» ^^^^J*- 
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fislieries io Newfoiiail1uid,cmbarra'se«;a 
trade tu Africa, and witbaoldi IrDm jroaii 
in Canada tlieir propcrl; stipulated by 
while tlie raDeom far t)ie Manillas is dc 
Spain, ani its gallaiit conqueror basely t 
iDlo H inean plunJerer ; a gentleman < 
Draper) wbosv noble and generous siiiri 
do bonoiif to ttie proudest gTamleeof the c 
The Americans have not acted iu all tiiic 
pradeiiCE an i temper ; tlie; have been n 
they have been driven to madness, by ii 
Will you pmiisb them for the laadnesa yi 
occasioned^ Rather let prudence and 
come first from this side. I will nndert 
America that slie will tbilow the emunple. 
are two lines in a ballad of Prior's, of a n 
baviour Id bis wife, so applicable to you a 
Golnnies, that 1 cannot help repeating thei 



IfpOD the whole, 1 will beg leave to 
house what is really my opiuion. It is, 
stamp act be repealed absolutely, tololiy, 
meiliiitily. Tliat the reason for the repei 
signed becaate it was founded on an ei 
principle. At the same time, let the « 
authority of this country over the colonii 
serted in as strong terms as can be devised 
made to extend to every point of legiilatic 
soever; tlial we may bind tbeir trade, 
their uinnufactures, and eKeri:ise evei} 
whaL'acvcr, except tliat of taking thcii 
out ol' their pacbel^ ■niUioat their consen 
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kPEECa OF LORD MANSFIELD, ON THE BILL FOR 
PREVENTING THE DELAYS OF JUSTICE BY CLAIM* 
ING THE PRIVILEGE OF PARLIAMENT. 1770. 

MY LORDS, 

When I consider the importance of this bill to 
your lordships, I am not surprised it has taken up 
SO much of your consideration. It is a bill, in- 
deed, of no common magnitude ; it is no less than 
to take away from two<thirds of the legislative 
body of this great kingdom, certain privileges 
and immunities, of which tliey have long been 
possessed. Perhaps there is no situation whicit 
the human mind can be placed in, that is so diffi- 
cult and so trying, as where it is made a judge in 
its own cause. There is something implanted in ^ 
the breast of man, so attached to itself, so tenaci- 
ous of privileges once obtained, that in such a 
situation, either to discuss with impartiality, or 
decide with justice, has ever been held as the 
summit of all human virtue. Tlie bill now in 
question puts yonr lordships in this very predica- 
ment ; and I doubt not but the wisdom of your 
decision wiU convince th6 world, that where self- 
interest and justice are in opposite scales, the lat- 
ter will ever preponderate with your lordships. 

Privileges have been granted to legislators in 
all ages, and in all countries. The practice is 
fonnded in vnsdom ; 'and indeed, it is peculiarly 
essential to the constitution of this country, that 
the members of botii houses should be free in their 
persons in cases of civil suits ; for there may 
come a time when the safety ukd Hi^V&»^ ^^ ^^"^ 
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whole empire may depend apon their attendaoce 
in parliament. God forbid tliat I should adviie 
any measure that would in future endmg^ the 
state : but the .bill before yoor lordships bM| I 
am confident, no such tendency, for it expressly 
iecures the persons of members of either house in 
all civil suits. This being the case, I Gonfesi^ 
when I see many noble lords, for whose jodgnMOt 
I have a very great respect^ stundiiig up to oppose 
a bill which is calculated merely to facilitate tba 
recovery of just and l^al debts, I am astonidifd 
and amazed. They, I doubt not, oppose the bill 
upon public principles : I would not wish to insi* 
nuate that private interest has the least weight in 
tlieir determinations. 

This bill has been frequently proposed, and as 
frequently miscarried ; but it was always lost in 
the lower house. Little did I think when it had 
passed the commons, that it possibly could have 
met with such opposition here. Shall it be saida 
that you, my lords, the grand council of the ni- 
tion, the highest judicial and legislative body of 
the realm, endeavour to evade, by privilege^, those 
very laws which yon enforce on your fellow.Mib* 
jects ? Forbid it justice ! — liun sure, were the no- 
ble lords as well acquainted aa:I am with but half 
the difficulties and delays, that-are every day oo 
casioned in the courts of justice, under pretence 
of privilege, they would not, nay, they could not^ 
oppose this bill. 

I have ¥^ted with patience to hear what' avgu* 
ments might be \\Tg,eA «L^««fflX^^\s^\ Vv^Hhave 
waited in vain. Tbe ttuia[i*\%,^«^^'«*^^«^es»««x 
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diency of this IhU is aoch, as raiders it self-evident. 
It is a proposition of that nature that can neither 
be weakened by argument, nor entangled with 
sophistry. Much, indeed, has been said by some 
noble lords on the wisdom of our ancestors, and 
how differently they thought from us. 

They not only decreed that privilege should 
prevent all civil suits from proceeding during the 
sitting of parliament, but likewise granted prot^« 
tion to the very servants of members. I shall say 
nothing on the wisdom of our ancestors ; it might 
peihaps. appear invidious, and is not necessary in 
the present case,. 

I shall only say, that the noble lords that flatter 

themselves with the weight of that reflection, 

should remember, that as circumstances alter, 

things themselves should alter. Formerly, it waa 

mot so fiishionable, either for masters or servants^ 

to run in debt^ as it is at present; nor, formerly, 

were merchants and manufacturers members of 

parliament, as at present. The case now is very 

different ; both merchants and manufacturers are^ 

with great propriety, elected members of the 

lower house. Commerce having thus got into the 

legislative body of the Jcingdom, privileges must 

be done away. 

We all know that the very soul and essence pf 
trade are regular payments ; and sad experience 
teaches us, that there are men, who will not make 
their regular payments without the compressive 
power of the laws. The hiw, then, ought to be equally 
open to all ; any exemption to particxiUx vtvc:^^^ ^\ 
farticahw ranks of men, is, in a free «a\^ cotkox^x- 
eiU OQuatry, a i^olecism of the gTO«^e&l vaXw\^> 
VOL, HI, p p 
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Bnl 1 will not trouble your lordship 



gamenta for t 



iiDine noble lords, who foresee mucli inco 
from tlie persons of their servants bein, 
be arrested. One nubte lord obserTet 
CDHchmaii of a peer may Ik arrested i 
driting bis master to the house, and cod 
be will Dot be able to attend his duty 
meat. If this was actually to happen 
■0 many metliods by nhich the mem 
■till get to the bouse, I can hardly thiuli 
lord is EeriouB in his objection. Ano 
peer said, tbat by this bill they mij^it 
moat valuable and honest servants. Thi 
be a contradiction in tenns ; for be can 
a valuable servant, nor an honest man 
into debt, which be is neither able noi 
pay, until compelled by law. If niy s< 
uutbreseeu accidents, has got in debt, 
wish to retain bim, 1 certainly wodIi 
debt. But apou no principle of liberal 
whatever, can my servant liave a title 
rreditorHatdeGance, while, for forty sliil 
tlje honest tradesman may be turn fi- 
mily, and locked up in gaol. It 13 moi 
justice ! I flatter mysettj however, the i 
lion of this day will entirely put an end 
partial proceedings for tlie future, by p 
a law the bill Dow under your lordships' 

I now come to s^eaW i^on what, 
KODld have gladly aiXuiieAiWA \^ i«A. 
ciilariy pointed at fut Vhc v™^ ^'»*'** 
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bill. It has been said by a noble lord on my left 
kandy that I likewise am rnnning the race of popn- 
Urity. If the noble lord means by popularity, 
that applause bestowed by after-ages on good and 
virtuous actions, I have long been struggling in 
that race — to what purpose, all- trying time can 
alone determine ; but if that noble lord means that 
mushroom popularity, which is raised without 
merit, and lost without a crime, he is much mis- 
taken in his opinion. I defy the noble lord to 
point out a single action in my life, where the po- 
pularity of the times ever had the smallest in- 
fluence on my determinations. I thank God I 
h&we a more permanent and steady rule for my 
conduct — the dictates of my own breast. Those 
that have forgone that pleasing adviser, and given 
up their mind to be the slave of every popular im- 
pulse, I sincerely pity : I pity them still more, if 
their vanity leads them to mistake the shouts of a 
mob for the trumpet of fame. Experience might 
inform them, that many, who have been saluted 
with the huzzas of a crowd one day, have received 
their execrations the next: and many, who by the 
popularity of the times have been held up as spot- 
less patriots, have, nevertheless, appeared upon 
the historian's page, where truth has triumphed 
over delusion, the assassins of liberty. Why, 
then, the noble lord can think I am ambitious of pre- 
sent popularity, that echo of folly and shadow of 
renown, I am at a loss to determine. Besides, I 
do not know that the bill now before your lord- 
ships will be popular; it depeud& tq?&Ocl^'^Q'^^^b>& 
caprice of the day. It mx^ not \it ^oYo^a*'*^^ 
compel people to pay tkeVt dfc\>X»\ «»^ '^'^ "^"^^ 
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case tbe present most be a Tcry nnpopiiliir bin. 
It may not be popnlari neitiier, to t^e away any 
of the privileges of pariiament; for I very well 
remember, and many of your lordships may re- 
member, tiiat not long ago, the popular cry was 
for the extension of privileges; aiid so fiitrdid 
they carry it at that time, that it was said, that 
privilege protected members even in criminal ac- 
tions : nay, such was tbe power of popular preju- 
dices over weak minds, that the very dedtions of 
some of the courts were tinctured vrith this doc- 
trine. It was undoubtedly an abominable doc- 
trine : I thought so then, and think so still ; but, 
nevertheless, it was a popular doctrine, and came 
immediately from those who are called the friends 
of liberty — how deservedly, time will show. True 
liberty, in my opinion, can only exist when justice 
is equally administered to all — to the king and to 
the beggar. Where is the justice, then, or where 
is the law, that protects a member of parliament 
more than any other man from the punishment 
due to his crimes ? The laws of this country allow 
of no place nor employment to be a sanctuary for 
crimes ; and where I have the honour to sit as a 
judge, neither royal fhvour nor popular applause 
shall ever protect the guilty. I have now only to 
beg pardon for having employed so much of your 
lordships* time ; and am sorry a bill, fraught vridi so 
good consequences, has not met with an abler ad- 
vocate; but I doubt not your lordships' detenm- 
nation will convince the world, that a bill, calctt- 
lated to contribute so mudi to the equal distriba- 
tioB of justice as the present, requires with yoor 
lordships but very titt\e sa^^ott. 
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SPEECH OF LORD MAlTOnBLD, ON THE MATTER OF 
MR, EVANS, WHO REFUSED THE OFFICE OF 
SHERIFF, ON THE PLEA OF REIMG A DIS* 
SENTER. 

MY-LORDf, ' 

I APPREHEND tJie RCtioR brougfat against the de- 
fendant is not well grounded, and I shall show 
that it most £ul in every view of it. If they 
ground it on the corporation act, by the literal and 
express provision of that act, no person can be 
elected who bath not, within a year, taken the sa- 
crament in the church of £n|^and. The de- 
fendant hath not taken the sacrament within a 
year. He is no< therefore elected ; here they iail. 
If they ground it on the general design of the le- 
gislature in passing the corporation act — the de- 
sign was to exclude dissenters from office, and 
disable them firom serving; for in those times, 
when persecuting principles and arbitrary mea- 
sures were pursued, the dissenters were reputed 
and treated as persons ill-afiected and dangerous 
to the government. The defendant therefore, a 
dissenter, and in the eye of this law a person dan- 
gerous and ill-affected, is excluded from office, 
and disabled from serving. Here too they fail* 
If tiiey ground the action on their own bye^law, 
since tfa»t bye-law was professedly made to pro* 
cure fit and able perums to serve the office, -and 
the defendant is not fit and able, being expreuly 
disabled by statute hiw — Here too they fail. 

If they ground it on his disability being owing 
to a neglect of taking the saonmeat at dws.^^ 
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when he ought to hiive done it — the toleration act 
having freed the dissenters from all obligation to 
take the sacrament at church — the defendant is 
guilty of no neglect, no criminal neglect; there 
therefore they fail. 

The defendant, in the present case, my lords, 
pleads that he is a dissenter within the description 
of the toleration act; that he hath not taken the 
sacrament in the church of England, within one 
year preceding the time of his supposed election, 
nor ever in his whole life, and that he cannot in 
conscience do it. Conscience, my lords, is not 
controllable by human laws, nor amenable to hu- 
man tribunals ; persecution, or attempts to force 
conscience, will never produce conviction, and 
are only calculated to make hypocrites or mar- 
tyrs. 

My lords, there never was a single instance, 
from tlie Saxon times down to our times, in which 
a man was ever punished for erroneous opinions, 
concerning rites or modes of worship, but upon 
some positive law. The common law of England, 
which is only common reason or usage, knows of 
no prosecution for opinions; only for atheism, 
blasphemy, and reviling the Christian religion; 
and there have been instances of persons being 
punished for these upon the common law ; but 
non-conformity, my lords, is no sin by the com- 
mon law, and all positive laws inflicting any pains 
or penalties for non-conformity to the establidied 
rites and modes, are repealed by the act of tolera- 
tion, and dissenters are thereby exempted from all 
ecclesiastical censures. My lords, what blood 
mnd confusion have been occasioned from the 
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reign of Henry the Fourth, when the first penal 
statutes w^re enacted, down to the Revolution in 
these kingdoms, by laws made to force conscience. 
There is nothing certainly more unreasonable, 
more inconsistent with the rights of human nature, 
more contrary to the spirit and precepts of the 
Christian religion, more iniquitous and uqjust, 
more impolitic, than persecution : m^ lords, it is 
against natural religion, revealed religion, and 
sound policy. 

As to the great impolicy of it, any man, who 
peruses the admirable things which the president 
de Thou, then a papist, hath advanced (and which 
I never read without rapture) in the dedication 
of his History to Henry the Fourth of France, 
will meet with the fullest conviction. I am only 
«orry, my lords, that his countrymen, the French, 
have so far profitted by the sentiments he hath 
there delivered, as now to see their errour. I 
profess I am one of those who should not have 
broke my heart, (I hope I shall not be thought un- 
charitable in saying it) if they had banished the 
Hugonots and kept the Jesuits; in a political 
view, I had much rather they had retained the 
Jesuits and banished the Hugonots. And, my 
lords, to ruin the Hugonots, a more Jesuitical ad- 
vice could not have been given than what hath 
been followed in the present case ; make a law to 
render them incapable of office, make another law 
for not serving. If they accept, punish them (for 
it is admitted on all hands that the defendant is 
prosecutable for taking the office upon him ;) if 
they acfcept, punish them ; if they refuse, punish 
them; if tliey say yes, punish them*) if t&Nft^ vk<^ 
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no, puDuh tbem. My lords, this is a most ■ 
site dilemma, from vrbicb there is no escapii 
is a trap a mao cannot get oat o^ it is aa 
peiaecntian as dmt of Procinites — if ttey ai 
abor^ Hretch tbem ; if tbey are too Iobj 
tbem : and, my hirdi, tbii b}fe-law, by 
(he diawnten are to be reduced to tl^ wr« 
dilemma, is a bye-taw of the city, a Lmm 
poration, contrary to an act of patlianMnt, 
ii the law of bhe land ; a modem bye4a 
vety modem date, made lung since Ute cm 
Hon act, long since tlie toleration act, i 
bee of them, and in direct oppoution to 
fbi tliey knew tlie«c laws were in being. I 
made in lomeyearoftbe reign of the lateki 
liHget whicb ; bnt my lords, it was made 
tbe time of building the mansian-boose. 
my lords, if it could be supposed tlie city I 
power of making sncha byc-lsw,it woold el 
Hbvert the toleration act, tlie design of 
ma to exempt the dissenters from iiUj>«n 
For by snch a bye-law they liaTe it in tbeir ] 
to make every tUiaenter pay a fine of six hv 
pounds, or any som they please ; for it amou 
tbat. 

Tbe professed desi^ of mult ing this byi 
waa to get fit and able penoos to serve tbe « 
and the plaintiff sets forth in hU declaratian 
if the dissenters are excluded, they timll wr 
and able persons to serve the office. Bu 
lords, were I to deliver my own snapici< 
would be that they did not so much wi^ fin 
services as their fines. 
Mf Jtnnb, diuentcn ba\e been appointed i 
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office ; one who \«a8 blind, ■< 
riddeo, not I snppofieon ace 
and able to senre the office 
abled both by nature and b^ 
had a case lately in the con: 
^chosen mayor ti a corporal 
yond.ttie seas with hismaje 
rica, and they knew him t 
want him to serve the office 
ble; bnt they had a mind to 
mayor a year longer, and tc 
netting aside him Who was n 
tnre electioDs,as having been 
my lords, in the cause befoi 
defendant was by law incapt 
election, and it is my firm 
chosen because he was incap 
capable he had not been tMo 
-want him to serve the office 
eaose, without a breach o^' ti 
tion upon the crown, he co 
fice. They chose him, that 1 
penalty of their bye-law, ma 
lar purpose; in oj^osition tc 
tiie fine thereby imposed, he 
disability, grounded on two 
And as I am of opinion tha 
Tonclnde with moving youi 
judgment be affirmed. 
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SPEECH OF SIR W. MEREDITH, ON THE LORD 
MAYOR AND ALDERMAN OLIVER BEING COM- 
MITTED TO THE TOWER. 1771. 

I FIND myself onder a great difficulty , either to 
agree to this amendment^ or to differ fh>m it : for, 
by agreeing to a censure, I may seem to adopt an 
opinion of the worthy aldennan*8 guilt, which I 
have no right to entertain. Did I even think him 
gailty, I durst not condemn him unheard. As a 
judge, I am bound to think the man whom I try 
innocent, till he has been &irly heard, and till his 
guilt results out of conviction. It is speaking too 
well of this proceeding to say, that this magis- 
trate was not allowed counsel. He was allowed 
counsel, so far as to let us see the faces of counsel 
at the bar; but clogged with a condition, that 
gagged their mouths firom speaking what was ne- 
.cessai*y for their clienf s defence. It is an aggra- 
.vation of injustice, to commit it under a false co- 
lour and insidious affectation of justice. The 
honourable gentleman must therefore pardon me, 
if 1 cannot vote for his amendment as a measure 
of kindness to Mr. Oliver; for if you, Mr. Speakec, 
are ordered to reprimand that gentleman, we all 
know your ability to do it to some purpose ; nor 
can human nature be exposed to a more houiiliat- 
ing state, or to sharper feelings> tiian by submit- 
ting to such a reprimand as you will give. Bot in 
going to the Tower, there is nothing to afflict 
him ; on the contrary, he will carry in his own 
bosom the blessings of a good conscience, and be 
followed by the general v^^Vani&e of his fellow citi- 
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zens, whilst his judges and prosecutors will be pur- 
sued by the curses of the people, scorned by those 
who hate, and pitied by those who think mode- 
rately of them. But if there was no reason for 
this amendment, I should think, sir, the feelingft 
of gentlemen would incline them to adopt it, 
merely to get rid of a matter, of which we are all 
so sick and weary. I consent to it for the sak6 
of peace, even at the expense of justice. With 
this Tiew to peace, I have opposed every part of 
this wretched business, in every stage. They who 
now differ^ may live to applaud me for it. I see 
that many gentlemen of the highest rank and cha- 
racter, some of whom, by their doubts, gave a 
sanction, and others who added vigour and infi- 
pulse to tkis prosecution, are now withdrawn. 
Several gentlemen, who uniformly opposed this 
motion, have turned their backs upon the house, 
with many bitter expressions of the indignation 
which liiey felt. With what temper and opinion 
I may ever return to this unpleasant seat, 1 know 
not; but I will not leave it, as long as there is a 
twig to catch at, by which I can hope to keep the 
peace of this unfortunate country. Mr. Speaker, 
it is natural for men to complain of what they hear 
from the report of others ; but it is what they see 
and feel that provokes them to action. Here, then 
lies the difference betwixt commitment and repri- 
mand. The people without doors will only hear 
the one — they vdll see the other -, and every hour 
of his imprisonment will add fresh discontent to 
their minds, and raise some new spirit of commo- 
tion. We have now sat many hours ^ast mid-- 
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night; the daylight is adTancing opoB iw: let 
not the Son rise apoB our shame ! Bat let us close 
this miserabie scene under the cover of the dartb* 
ness which suits with it, and under the shelter of 
our own walls. 

Strongly as I think the public ou^t to know 
what passes here, I wish to Crod I could bind you, 
myself, the whole house, with e?ery clerk, ser* 
jeant, messenger, and attendant, to secresy on 
this occasion. But that would be impossibla 
Still, sir, may a great deal of mischief be avoided, 
if we keep ourselves to ourselves; if we do not 
send our judgment to be executed abroad, to 
create riot, tumult, and sedition. Most sincerely, 
therefore, do I call upon the noble lord who sits on 
the treasury bench ; he has neither my ill thoughts, 
nor my ill wishes; and, if his lor^hip is truly 
spoken of, he can never approve of this business^ 
Let him then permit me to conjure him, for his 
own honour, for the ease and dignity of his sove« 
reign, and, above all, for hb country's peace, to 
lay hold on the opportunity given by the worthy 
general, to close this scene of mischief here. 

The main object of those who are charged with 
the cares of government, is peace. Great kings, 
and wise ministers, have thought it not beneath 
them to give up points of tlie greatest mmnent for 
the sake of peace. Ministers must govern acci« 
dents, not be governed by them. But when mi* 
nistei-s themselves endanger public peace for 
trifles, and raise discord out of atoms, then is go« 
remment itself in a state of anarchy. 
The »tonn that novr bam^ over us was raised by 
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goYemment : and whatever consequences may 
follow, they who began, and who have connte* 
nanced this proceeding, are answerable to their 
king, their country, and their God. 



SPEECH OF SIR WILLIAM MEREDITH, ON FRE* 
QUENT EXECUTIONS. 1777. 

I AGREE with my honourable friend, (Mr. Combe^ 
that no greater crime can be committed than the 
wilful setting fire to merchant ships, which may 
endanger not only lives and properties, but public 
safety. I should think this crinie, above all others^ 
fit to be punished with death, if I could suppose 
the infliction of death at all useful in the preven* 
tion of crimes. * 

But in subjects of this nature, we are to ccmsi^ 
der, not what the individual is, nor what he may 
have done ; we are to consider oidy what is right 
ibr public example, and private safety. 

Whether hanging ever did, or can, answer any 
good purpose, I doubt: but the cruel exhibition 
of every execution day, is a proof that hanging 
carries no terrour with it. And I am confident, 
that every new sanguinary law operates as an eiH 
couragement to commit capital ofitences; for it is 
not the mode, but the certainty of punishment, 
that creates terrour. What men know they must 
endure, they fear; what they think they can 
escape, they despise. The multiplieity of our 
banging laws has produced these two thixi^fi.\ Cc«^ 
^nency oi condemnation, «nA fe^njaKeX- ^"w^^soafc. 
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As hope is the first and greatest spring of action, 
if it was so, that out of twenty convicts one only 
^yas to be pardoned, tlie thief would say, ' Why 
may not I be that one ?" Bat since, as our laws are 
actually administered, not one in twenty is ex- 
ccnted, the thief acts on the chance of twenty to 
one In hb favour ; he acts on a fair and reasonable 
presumption of indemnity ^ and I verily believe, 
that the confident hope of indemnity is the cause 
of nineteen in 'twenty robberies that are con^ 
mitted. 

But if we look -to the executions themselves, 
what example do they give? The thief dies either 
hardened or penitent. We are not to consider 
such reflections as occur to reasonable and good 
men, but such impressions as are made on the 
thoughtless, the desperate, and the wicked. These 
men look on the hardened villain with envy and 
admiration. All that animation and contempt of 
deatii with which heroes fund martyrs inspire good 
men in a good cause, the abandoned vilfiiin feels 
in seeing a desperado like himself meet death with 
intrepidity. The penitent thief, on the other 
hand, often makes the sober villain think in this 
way : himself oppressed with poverty and want, 
he sees a man die with that penitence which pro- 
mises pardon for his sins here, and happiness here- 
after; straight he thinks, that by robbery, for- 
gery, or murder, he can relieve all his wants ; and 
if he be brought to justice, the punishment will be 
short and tricing, and the reward etemaL 

Even in crimes which are seldom or never par- 

donedf death is no prevention. House-breaken, 

ibrgerSf and coinerB, we vw^ Aa \)ft Vaoiieuli yet 
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house-breaking, forgery, and coining, are the very 
crimes which are the oftenest committed. Strang^ 
it is, that in the case of blood, of which we ought 
to be most tender, we shonldstill go on, against 
reason and against experience, to make unavailing 
slaughter of our fellow creatures. A recent event 
has proved, that policy will do what blood cannot 
!do, I mean the late regulation of the coinage. For 
thirty years together men were continually hang- 
ed for coining ; still it went on : biit, on the new 
regulation of the gold coin, ceased. This event 
proves these two things: the efficacy of police, 
and the inefficacy of hanging. But is it not very 
extraordinary, that since the regulation of the 
gold coin, an act has passed, making it treason to 
coin silver? But has it stopped the coining of 
silver ? On the contrary, do you not hear of it 
more than ever? It seems as if the law and the 
crime bore the same date. I do not know what 
.the honourable member thinks who brought in the 
bill ; but periiaps some feelings may come across 
his own mind, when lie sees how many lives he is 
taking away for no purpose. Had it been fairly 
stated, and specifically pointed out, what the mis- 
chief of coining silver in the utmost extent is^ 
that hanging bill might not have been so readily 
adopted : under the name of treason it found an 
easy passage. I indeed have always understood 
treason to be nothing less than some act or con- 
spiracy against the life or honour of the kincr, and 
the safety of the state : but what the king ay 
state can suffer by my taking now and then a bad 
sixpence or a bad shilling, I cannot imaf;ine. 
By this nickname of treasou, \\f)^cH««'» ^^^'^ 
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lie9 at tiiis moment in Newgate, under Moteiiee 
to be bnmt alive, a girl just turned of fourteen ; at 
her master's bidding, she hid some white-waihed 
fiu*tfaing8 behind her stays, on which the joiy 
found her |uilty, as an accomplice with her mas- 
ter in the treason. The master was hanged last 
Wednesdays and the fi^^ts all lay rtady-HM 
reprieve came, till just as tiie cart was setting out, 
and the girl would have been burnt alive on the 
same day, had it not been for the humane but 
casual interference of lord Weymouth. 6ood 
Ck>d ! sir, are we taught to execrate the fires of 
Smithfieid, and are we lighting them now to bum 
a poor harmless child for hiding a white-washed 
farthing! And yet, this barbarous sentence, which 
ought to make men shudder at the thought of 
shedding blood for such trivial causes, is brought 
as a reason for more hanging and burning. It 
was recommended to me, not many days ago, to 
bring in a bill to make it treason to coin coppei^ 
as well as gold and silver. Yet, in the formation 
of these sanguinary laws, humanity, religion, and 
policy, are thrown out of the question. This one 
wise argument is always sufficient; if you hang 
for one fault, why not for another! if for stealing 
a sheep, why not for a cow or a horse ? If for a 
shilling, why not for a handkerchief that is worth 
eighteen-pence ? — and so on. We therefore ought 
to oppose the increase of these new laws: the 
more, because every fresh one begets tw«ity 
others. 

WhA a member of parliament brings in a new 

hanging law, he befins with mentionitig siwne !■- 

jory that may be ^ue X» v^^v^^ ^|Rn^i«ttY> f<>r 
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which a man is not yet liable to be hanged ; and 
then proposes the gallows as the specific and in^ 
fallible means of cure «nd prevention. But the 
bill, in progress of time, makes crimes capital^ 
that scarce deserve whipping. For instance^ the 
sliop-Hfting act was to prevent bankers' and silver- 
smiths', and other shops, where there are com- 
monly goods of great value, from being robbed ; 
but it Koes so far as to make it "death to lift any 
thing off a counter with intent to steal. 

Under this act, one Mary Jones was executed, 
whose case I shall just mention : it was at the time 
when press-warrants were 'Issued, on the alarm 
about Falkland Islands. The woman*s husband 
was pressed, their goods seized for some debts of 
iiis, and she, with two small children, turned into 
the streets a-begging. It is a circumstance not to 
be forgotten, that she Was very young, (under 
nineteen) and most remarkably handsome. She 
went to a linen-draper's shop, took some coarse 
linen off the counter, and slipped it under her 
cloak; the shopman saw her, and she laid it 
down : for this she was hanged. Her defence was 
(I have the trial m my pocket), ' that she had lived 
in credit, and wanted for nothing, till a press- 
^ang came and stole her husband fivm her; bnt> 
since then, she had no bed to lie on ; nothing to 
gtve her dbildren to eat; and they were almost 
llaked ; and perhaps she might have done some- 
'Mung wrong, for she hardly knew what she did.' 
The parish officers testified the truth of this story; 
bnt it seems, there had been a good deal of shop- 
'Kfting about Ladgate ; an example ^m^& i\\tra.'^v 
necessary f^ and this woman was Yj«ja^A.^ot ^fic^ 

%'OT^ in, H H 
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comfort and satisiactioii of shopkeepeiy in Ijid- 
gate street When brought to receive, sentence^ 
she behaved in such a ir^tic manner, as proved 
her mind to be in a distracted and desponding 
state; and the child was sucking at her breast 
when she set out for I'^bum. 

Let us reflect a little on tins woman*s fate The 
poet says, * an honest man's the noblest work of 
God.' He might have said with equal truth, that 
a beauteous woman*s the noblest work of G^d. 

But for what cause was God*s creation robbed 
of this its noblest work ? It was for no injury j 
but for a. mere attempt to clothe two naked chil- 
dren by unlawful meaps. Compare this w:ith what 
the state did> and with what the law did. The 
state bereaved the woman, of her husband, and 
the child of a father^ who was all their support ; 
the law deprived the woman of her life, and the 
children of their remaining parent, exposing them 
to every danger, insult, and merciless treatment, 
that destitute and helpless orphans suffer. Take 
all the circiunstances together, I do not believe 
tiiat a fouler murder was ever committed agaiost 
law, than the murder of this woman by law. Some 
.who hear me are perhaps blaming the judges, 
the jury, and the hangman ; but neither judge, 
jury, nor hangman, are to .blame; they arc hot 
ministerial agents : the true hangman i& the mem- 
ber of parliament ; he who frames the bloody law 
-is answerable for all the blood that is shed under 
it But there is a further consideration 8tii)i 
. Dying as these \kd^vV^ "wietchcs often do» who 
knows what thew fwitatft VA. Tna?j\«\ ^vat^oai^ 
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yet considered himself in the light of an execu- 
tioner; no man has more hnmanity, no man « 
stronger sense of religion than himself; and I 
verily . believe, that at this moment he wishes as 
little success to his hanging law as I do. His 
nature must recoil at making himself the cause, 
not only of shedding the blood, but perhaps de- 
stroying tlie soul of his fellow creature. 

But the wretches who die are not the only suf- 
ferers ; there are more and greater objects of com- 
passion still; — I mean the surviving relations and 
fncnds. Who knows how many innocent children 
we may be dooming to ignominy and wretched- 
ness ? Who knows how many widows* hearts we 
may break with grief, how many grey hairs of 
parents we nay bring with sorrow to the grave? 

The Mosaic law -ordained, that for a sheep or 
an ox, four and five fold should be restored ; and 
for robbing a house, double ; that is, one fold for 
reparation, the rest for example ; and the forfeiture 
was greater, as the property was more exposed. 
if the thief came by night, it was lawful to kill 
him : but if he came by day, he was only to make 
restitution ; and if he had nothing, he was to be 
sold for his theft. This is all that God required in 
felonies, nor can I find in history any sample of 
such laws as ours, except a code that was framed 
at Athens by /Draco. He made every ofience ca- 
pital, upon this modem way of reasoning : < T^t 
petty crimes deserved death, and he knew nothing 
worse for the greatest.* His laws, it was said, 
-were written^ not with ink, bat widi blood \ bill 
they were of short duration, \ie\ii^^«3\\«^^aikfe^'^ 
ScJoo, except 4>ne, for murd^v. 
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All attempt was made some years ago by nqp- 
hoooorable friend, sir Charles Banbury, to repeali 
«orae of the most absnrd and cruel of our capital 
laws. The bill passed this house, but was rejected 
by tiie lords, for this reason: * It was an innova- 
tion,' they said, 'and subversion of law.* The 
very reverse is troth. These hanging laws are 
themselves innovations. No less than three-andp 
thirty of them passed during the last reign. I 
believe, I myself was the first person who checked 
the progress of them. When the great Alfred 
came to the throne, he found the kingdom over* 
run with robbers; but the silly expedient of hang* 
ing never came into hb head: he instituted a 
police, which was, to make, every township an^ 
swerable for the felonies committed in it. Thus 
property became the guardian of property ; and 
all robbery was so effectually stopped, that (the 
historians tell us) in a very short time a man might 
travel through the kingdom, unarmed, with his 
purse in his hand. 

Treason, murder, rape, and burning a dwellinf^ 
bouse, were all the crimes that were liable to be 
punished with death by our good old conunoa 
law. And such was the tenderness, such the re- 
luctance to shed blood, that if recompence could 
possibly be made, life was not to be touched. 
Treason being against the king, the remission of 
that crime was in tlie crown. In case of murder 
itself, if compensation could be made, the next of 
kin might discharge the prosecution, which, if 
once discharged, co\ild never be revived. If a 
ravjsher could make the vGiyine^dL >a^xfiasi ^a^^ba- 
tion, the law had no ^oviw oN«t\a.ms ^^ \s^!^ 
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marry the roan under the gaUows^ if she pleased, 
and take him Irom the jaws of death to the lips of 
matrimony. But so fatally are we deviated from 
the benignity of our ancient laws, that there is 
now under sentence of death an unfortunate 
clergyman^ who made satisfaction for the injury 
he attempted : the satisfaction was accepted .: and 
yet the acceptance of the satisfaction^ and the 
prosecution^ bear the same date. 

There does not occur to my thoughts a proposi- 
tion more abhorrent from nature, and from reason, 
than that in a matter of prjoperty, when restitu- 
tion is made, blood should still be required. But in 
regard to our whole system of criminal law, and 
much more to our habits of thinking and reason- 
ing upon it, there is a sentence of the great Roman 
orator, wluch I wish those who hear >mc to remark. 
Eathorting the senate to put a stop to executions, 
he says, 'NoUU^ quirites, hone 8<svitiam diuHut 
paii ; q%uB nm modo tot cives atrocisHme sustulU, 
9ed hiumautatem ipsam adenUt consuetudine incomr 
modorwm.* 

Having said so much on the general principles 
of our criminal laws, I have only a short word or 
two to add, on the two propositions now before 
us : one, as moved by the honourable gentleman^ 
(Mr. Combe) to hang persons that wilfully set fire 
to ships ; the other, moved as an amendment by 
my honourable friend, (sir Charles Bunbury) is, to 
to compel such offenders to work seven years on 
the Thames. 

The question arises firom the alannin^ eventa <\€ 
the late ^es at PortsmouAi wA ^m\i^\ V»^ 
wbiob tbe incendiary is put to d^^^» ;BjvsX^^^^ 
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an act of p ari iament prercnt such men as John 
the Painter firom coming into the worid, or con- 
trol them wiien they are in it? Yon might as 
wen bring in a bill to prerent the appearance, or 
regulate the motions, of a comet. John the Painter 
was so far from fearing death, that he conrted it; 
was so far fit>m concealing his act, that be toM 
Inn as mncfa as was tme, to his own conviction. 
When once a Yillian tarns enthusiast, he is above 
all law. Panishment b his reward, and death his 
glory. Bnt, though this law will be useless against 
villains, it is dangerous, and may be fatal to many 
an innocent person. There is not an honest in- 
dnstrions carpenter or sailor, who may not be en- 
dangered in the coarse of his daily labour; they 
are constantly using fire and combustible matter 
about shipping, tarring, and pitching, and -caulk- 
ing: accidents are continually happening; and 
who knows how many of these accidents -may be 
Httributed to design ? Indeed, the act says, the 
firing must be done ivilfuUy and malieimuiy ; bat 
judges and juries do not always distinguish right 
between the fact and the intention. It is tiie 
province of a jury only to try the fact by the in- 
tention ; bnt they are too apt to judge of the in- 
tention by the fact. Justices of peace, however, 
are not famed for accurate and nice distinctions; 
and aU the horrours of an ignominious death would 
be too much to threaten every honest shipwright 
with, for what may happen in tlie necessary work 
of his calling. 

But, as I thinVL p\iT\\&\»!ient necessary for so 
heinous an offence, waA, ?& ^Qssft «A ^rfl ^x^^onssh- 
Jfieut is example-, o^the\.viOT£i^'»^^^^as«S«s««.v 
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I shall prefer that whLcli. is most profitable in 
point of example. Allowing then the punishment 
of death its utmost . force, it is only short and 
momentary s that of labour, parmancnt; and so 
much example is gained in him wlio u reserved 
for labour, more than in him who is put to death, 
as there are hours in the life of the. one, beyond 
the short moment of the other^s death. 



SPEECH OF THE EARL OF CHATHAM, ON THE 
SUBJECT OF EMPLOYING INDIANS TO FIGHT 
AGAINST THE AMERICANS. 1777. 

MT LORDS, 

It has been usual, on similar occasions of public 
difficulty and distress, for the crown to make ap- 
plication to this house, the great hereditary coun- 
cil of the nation, for advice and assistance. As it 
is the. right of parliament to give, so it is the duty 
of the crown to^ask it. But on this day, and in 
this exti'eme momentous exigency, no reliance is 
reposed on your counsels; no advice is asked of 
parliament; but the crown,, from itself, and by 
itself, declares an unalterable determination to . 
pursue its own preconcerted measures ; measures 
which have produced hitherto nothing but dis- 
appointments and defeats. 

I cannot, my lords, I will not, join in congra- 
tulation on misfortune and disgrace. This, my 
lords, is a perilous and tremendous moment ; it i^ 
not a time for adulation ; the smoothness of flat- 
tery cannot save us tb this TU|^|g&di %sidL v«i^v\ ^\v8i&« 
It is noirnecesfiary to matrucX \)Ei<& ^x^as. Ns^^^b^ 
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Jonguage ef tnith. We mvnty if possible, dispel 
the delnsion and darlmess wliich envelop it; aid 
display, in its fhll danger and gennine colonrs^ the 
Tuin which is breaght to oar doors. Can ministers 
still presume to expect support in their tniktoa- 
tion? Can parliament be so dead to its digmty 
and duty, as to giye their support to measures 
thus obtruded and forced upon tliem? measures^ 
my lords, which have reduced this late flourishing 
empire to scorn and contempt? But yesterday^ 
and England might have stood against the world ; 
now, none so poor as to do her reverence ! The 
people, whom we at first despised as rebels, but 
whom we now acknowledge as enemies, are 
abetted against us, supplied with every military 
store, their interest consulted, and their ambassa* 
dors entertained by our inveterate enemy ;<^and 
ministers do not, and dare not, interpose with 
dignity or efl^ct. Tlte desperate state of our 
army abroad is in part Imowp. No num mofe 
highly esteems and honours the English troops 
than I do: I know their virtues and their valour: 
I know they can achieve any thing but impossi- 
bilities; and I know that the conquest of English 
America is an impossibility. You cannot, my 
lords, you cannot conquer America. What is 
your present situation there? We do not know 
the worst: but we know, that in three campaigns 
"we have done nothing, and suffered much. You 
may swell every expense, accumulate every assist- 
-ance, and extend your traffic to the shambles of 
every Carman despot*, ^o^r attempts will be for 
■ever vain and impo\ci\l V"^'^^^'^ wi^'voftftsAL^^wwa. 
tiiis mercenary aid on ^\*«>8i ^^ ^\is Ss.xV. 
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irritates^ to an incurable resentment, tke mkids of 
your adyersariesy to oyerrun them with the meri- 
cenary sons of rapine and plunder, devoting them 
and their possessions to the rapacity of hireling 
cmelty. If I were an American, as I am an 
Eogiishmany while a foreign troop was landed in 
my country I never would lay down my arms— - 
never, never, never. * 

But, my lords, who is the man, that^ in addition 
to the disgraces and mischie£i of the war, has 
dared to authorize and associate to our arms, thf 
tomobawk and scalping knife of the' savage ? — to 
call into civilized aUiancCy the wild and inhuman 
inhabitants of the woods ^-^o delegate to the 
merciless Indian, the defence of disputed rights^ 
and to wage the horrours of -his barbarous war 
against our brethren ? My lords, theiie enormitiet 
cry aloud for redress and punishment. But, my 
lords, this barbarous measure, has been defendet^ 
not only on the principles of policy and necesaity^ 
but also on those of morality ; * for it is perfectly 
allowable^? says lord Safiblk^ 'to. use all tho 
means which God and nature have put into our 
hands.' I am astonished, I am shocked, to hear 
such principles confessed; to hear them avovired 
in this house^ or in thia country. My lords, I did 
not intend to encroach so much on your attention ; 
but Iicannot repi^ my indignation — I feel my- 
self impelled to 4peak. • My lords, we are called 
upony as members of ^hia bonse, as men, as Chrifr' 
tians, to protest against such horrible barbarity I 
— '-That God andvatiare bave p«t into «uv ^aii^^ 
What ideas of God «nd oatSKe^.lslNiX \»M^ Vs;^ 
way entertain, I kiMm ii^t\ WX. \ >HOfif«> ^^o*^ 

roFs. in, X X 
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ftnch detestable principles are equally abhorrent 
to religion and hnmanity. What! to attribute the 
sacred sanction of €k>d and natnre to the mas- 
sacres of the Indian scalping knife I — to tlie can- 
nibat-sayage, tortoring, murdering, derouriog, 
drinking ^ blood of Us mangled Tictims ! Sudi 
notions shock ercry precept of morality, eT«ry 
jfeeling of humanity, every sentiment of honour. 
These abommable principles, and this more 
abominable ayowal of them, demand the most de- 
cisive indignation. I call upon ftmt right reve- 
rend, and this most learned bench, to vindicate 
the religion of their God, to support the justice of 
tlieir country. I call upon the bishops, to inter- 
pose the unsullied sanctity of their lawn — upon 
tlie judges, to interpose the purity of their ermine, 
to save us from this pollution. I call upon the 
honour of your lordships, to reverence the dignity 
of your ancestors, and to maintain your own. I 
call upon the spirit and humanity of my country, 
to vindicate the national character. I invoke the 
genius of the constitution. From the tapestiy 
that adorns these walls, the immortal ancestor of 
this noble lord frowns with indignation at the 
disgrace of his country. In vain did he defend 
the liberty, and establish the religion of Britain, 
against the tyranny of Rome, if these worse than 
popish cruelties and inquisitorial practices arc 
endured among us. To send forth the mercileai 
cannibal, thirsting for blood 1 against whom ?— 
yoor protestani br^thteal— to lay waste their 
country, to deso\ateiiyife\T4'fi^ytt^B^,tfla.\«N\T^tft 
their race and name, b's ^^ ^\^«Q^'xMSs«aw&!»e' 
lity of ttese komb\e wf m%^\-^««^^ ««^ ^ 
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longer boast pre-eminence in barbarity. She armed 
herself with bloodhounds to extirpate the wretch- 
ed natives of Mexico ; we, more ruthless, loose 
those brutal warriors against our countrymen in 
America, endeared to us by every tie that can 
sanctify humanity. I solemnly call upon your 
lordships, and upon every order of. men in the 
state, to stamp upon this infamous procedure the 
idelible stigma of the public abhorrence. More 
particularly, I call upon the venerable prelates of 
our religion,' to do away this iniquity; let them 
perform a lustration to purify the country from 
this deep and deadly sin. 

My lords, I am old and weak, and at present 
unable to say more ; but my feelings and indigna* 
tion were too strong to have allowed me to say 
leas. I could not have slept this night in my bed, 
nor even reposed my head upon my pillow, vnth*- 
out giving vent to my steadfast abhorrence of 
sach enormous and preposterous principles. • 



SPEECH OF SIR GEORGE SAVILLE, ON THE 
AMERICAN WAB. 178^. 

He had not been in town, he said, when the king's 
speech was delivered, nor when the address in 
answer to it was agreed upon, having been pre- 
vented by ill healdi. But when he read the royal 
speech in thc^ country, it filled him with horrour ; 
because, it. announced a continoatbce ^i >^^ ^^-^ 
atructive war with the Ainei\c«n&. N.% ^^ ^^^ 
aaswer to the speech, experience YiaA. eooWXR.^^ 
ir//n, that the address of tiiaXA\WM»V««s.«««^^* 
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to mean aotiiing ; tiiat it was an empty- fbnii, and 
generally nothinp^ more than a mere echo to the 
words in tiie speech from the throne, which was 
also the speech of the minister. Thn echo had 
always he^, and this echo wonld perpetaally co»- 
timie ; and in so ridicnious a degree, that were 
the speech from the tiurone a repetitiett of the 
Ihie, 

What beantlM does Ilora dlscloMl 

the echo from that house wonld ill] np the cooplet^ 
and reply, 

' How Bweet are her smiles upon Tweed I 

In fact, the crown and the two houses danced a 
minuet together, to a tune of the ministers com- 
posing. The crown led off one way; the two 
houses in a similar step to the opposite comer ; 
then they joined hands, and, at length, finished, 
just as the dance began. 

Sir George then adverted to the intimatioB 
which had been given by the ministry, that a 
change was to be made in the mode of conducting 
the Araericao war. This, he said, was in fact 
telling the house, that they were determined to 
prosecute the war with all tlie feeble efforts of 
which they were yet capable. They did not intend 
to prosecute it in the same manner as before! 
WhyP Because they could not, if they would. 
This disability reminded him of a story which he 
must beg leave to relate to the hquse. A La- 
cedemonian, during the time of action, having 
pionged into the sea, \«^^ \icM of an Athenian 
galley with hi* rigVvt haa^V. Ax '^^ VHaoBR^&a*!^ 
G/joppcd off. He thca caX<A«A. ^\. Vtea ^^sw^niJv^ 
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his left hand, and that Ukewise was cut off. The 
persons who were in sight, and who perceived 
these circnnistancM, immediately exclaimed, ' Yon 
will not, sure, once more attempt to fasten on' 
that galley ?' Like the British ministiy, he an- 
swered> * No : not in the same manner.' What 
was the consequence P He seized the vessel with 
his teetby and kept his bold until the enemy struck 
off his head. Thus it wa» with the minister and 
his colleagues. They had lost the two hands of 
the British empire; and they wanted to risk its 
head upon the prosecution of the same frantie 
and ineffectual war. Every unprejudiced and 
sensible observer must perceive, that so extra- 
ordinary a ^conduct resembled, if it did not in- 
dicate, the violence of insanity. And could thai 
house so far forget their firmness, their dignity^ 
and their wisdom, as not effectually to resist its 
influence ? Would they ihadly entrust lunatics 
with the management of the public purse? Would 
they place the sword within their hands, lind bid 
them use it at their own discretion ? 



ss 



PART OF MR. fox's SPEECH, ON HIS BILL FOR 
THE BETTER GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 1783. 

The honourable gentleman who opened tbe de- 
bate (Mr. Powis) charges ine with abandoning 
that cause, which, he saye^ in terms of flattery, 
I had once so successfully asserted. I tell him> 
in reply, that if he were to search the history of 
niy Jjfe^ be would find, that the ^mo^ vci Vv. >bv 
wiiich I straggled most for thfit' t^v ^^s^'^^^^^ 
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caitase of liberty, is this very moment that I am 
addressing yon. Freedom, according to my con- 
ception of it, consists in the safe and sacred pos- 
session of a man*s property, goyemed by.htws 
defined and certain : with many personal privi* 
leges, natural, civil, and religious, which he can- 
not surrender without min to himself; and of 
which to be deprived by any other power, is des- 
potism. This bill, instead of subverting, is des- 
tined to stabilitate these principles; instead of 
narrowing the basis of freedom, it tends to enlarge 
it ; instead of suppressing, its object is to infuse 
and circulate the spirit of liberty. 

What is the most odious species of tyranny? 
Precisely that which this bill is meant to annihilate. 
Tliat a handful of men, free themselves, should 
execute the most base and abominable despotism 
over millions of their fellow creatures ; that inno- 
cence should be the victim of oppression ; that 
industry should toil for rapine ; that the harmless 
labourer should sweat, not for his own benefit, 
but for the luxury and rapacity of tyrannic de- 
predation ; in a word, that thirty millions of men, 
gifted by Providence with the ordinary endow- 
ments of humanity, should groan under a system 
of despotism, immatched in all the histories of 
the world. 

AVhat is the end of all government? Cei*taioIy 
the happiness of the governed. .Others may hold 
other opinions ; but this is mine, and I proclaim 
it. What are we to think of a government, whose 
good fortune is to spring from tlie calamities of its 
subjects ; whose «Lgg,T«!\^Ytfcm«oX \gcv«^ <s»i qC the 
miseries of mankVuA \ TVa* V^ >iiafc %w««!»ksx^. 
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ercised mider the East India Company open the 
natives of Indostan ; and the subyersion of that 
infamons goyemment is the mun object of the 
bill in qoestioD. But in the progress of accom- 
plishing this end, it is objected that the charter of 
the company should not be violated; and npon 
this point, sir, I shall deliver my opinion vnthoat 
disgoise. A charter is a tmst to one or more per- 
sons for some given benefit. If this tmst ' be 
abused ; if the benefit be not obtained, and tliat 
its fiiilure arises from palpable guilt, or, what, in 
this case, is foil as bad, from palpable ignorance 
or mismanagement ; will any man gravely say, that 
trust should not be resumed, and delivered to other 
hands ; more especially in the case of the East 
India Company, whose manner of executing this 
trust, whose laxity aud languor produced, and 
tend to produce, consequences diametrically op^ 
posite to the ends of confiding that trust, and of 
the institution for which it was granted ! I beg 
of gentlemen to be aware of the lengths to which 
their arguments upon the intangibility of this char- 
ter may be carried. Every syllable virtually im- 
peaches the establishment by which we sit in this 
house, in the enjoyment of this freedom, and of 
every other blessing of our government. These 
kind of arguments are batteries against the main 
pillar of the British constitution. Some men are 
consistent with their own private opinions, and 
discover the inheritance of fiunily maxims, when 
they question the principles of the Revolution \ 
\mt I have no scruple in subscribing \.o \!bA wc^a^^a^ 
of that creed which produced it. SoNew^'^ ^^^ 
tacred, aad reverence is due to c^er^ Vati%', '^^'^> 
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that * trust abused was revocable/ 

No man will tell mc that a trust to a c 
of merchants stands upon the solemn and sa 
ground, by whidi a trust is committed t 
narch ; and I am at a loss to reconcile tlie 
of men, who approve that resumption of 
trust, which rescued and re-established 
paralleled and admirable constitntioD, 
thousand valuable improvements and adv 
at the Revolution ^ and who, at this mom 
up the champions of the East India Co 
charter, although the incapacity and iDcon 
of that company to a due and adequate d 
of the trust deposited in them by char 
themes of ridicule and contempt to )dl thi 
and although, in consequence of their miai 
ment. connivance, and imbecility, combii 
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latioii of the chartered rights of the East India 
Compaiij, condemn, on the same ground, I say 
again, ttie Revohition, as a violation of tlie char- 
tered rights of king James the Seeond. He, witil 
as mucb reason, might have claimed the property 
of dominion. But ¥^t ivas the language oi th6 
people? * No, yon have no property in dominion s 
dominion was vested in yen^ as it is io every chief 
magistrate, for the benefit <»f the community tm 
be governed ; it was a sacred trust delegated fay 
compact; yon have abused the tmst $ you have 
exercised domioioa for the piuposes of vexation 
and tyranny*-*not of comfort, protection^ and good 
order ; and we therefore resome the power which 
was originally ours; We recur to the first prin- 
ciples of ail government, the will of the many; 
and ft is our will that yon sbsll no longer abuse 
your dominion.' The. case is the same with the 
East India Company's.govenunent over a territory 
(as it has been said by Mr. Borke) oi two hdndred 
and eighty thousand square miles in extent, nearly 
eqmd to all Christian Europe, and- containii^ 
tlnrty millions of the human race. It matters not 
whether dommioo arises firom conquest or from 
compact.' Conquest gives no right to ;the con'* 
querorto^be a tyrant; and it is no violation of 
rights to abolish tiie authority which is misused. 
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PART OF A IPEBCH OF MR. BURKS ON THE lAMK 

OCCASION. 1783. 

Thb seTeral irraptioiis of Arabs, Tartan, and Per- 
Bians into India were, for the greater port, fero- 
cioiu and bloody, and wastdbl in the extreme : 
our entrance into the dominion of that eonntry, 
was, as generally, with small comparative effosion 
of blood, being introduced by various frauds and 
delusions, and by taking advantage of the in- 
curable, blind, and senseless animosity, vrfaich the 
several country powers bear towards each otiier, 
rather than by open force. But the difference in 
favour of the first conquerors is tliis : the Asiatic 
conquerors very soon abated of their ferocity, 
because they made the conquered country their 
own. They rose or fell with the rise or fall of 
the territory they lived in. Fathers there depo- 
sited the hopes of their posterity, and childrpn 
there beheld the monuments of their fathers. Here 
their lot was finally cast, and it is the natural wisli 
of all, that their lot should not be cast in a bad 
land. Poverty, steriUty, and desolation, are not a 
recreating prospect to the eye of man, and tliere 
are very few who can bear to grow old among the 
curses of a whole people. If their passion or their 
avarice drove the Tartar lords to acts of rapacity, 
or tyranny, there was time enough, even in the 
short life of man, to bring round the ill effects of 
an abuse of power upon the power itself. If 
hoards were made by violence and tyranny, they 
were still domestic hoards; and domestic profu- 
sion, or the rapine of a more powerful and pro- 
^igsd hand, restored tkiem to the people. With 
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many disorders, and with few political checks 
upon power, nature had still fair play; the sources 
of acquisition were not dried up, and therefore 
the trajde, the manufactures, and the comiherce of 
the country flourished. Even avarice and usury 
itself operated both for the preservation and -the 
employment of national wealth. The husbandman' 
and manufacturer 'psud heavy interest, but then 
they augmented the fund from whence they were 
again to borrow. Their resources were dearly 
bought, but they were sure, and the general stock 
of the community grew by the general effort. 

But under the English government all this order 
is reversed. The Tartar invasion was mischievous; 
but it is our protection that destroys India. It 
was their enmity, but it is our friendship: our 
conquest there, after twenty years, is as crude as 
it was the first day. The natives scarcely know 
what it is to see the grey head of an Englishman.' 
Young men (boys almost) govern there without 
8o<Hety, and without sympathy with the natives. 
Tliey have no jnore social habits with the people, 
than if they still resided in England, nor indeed 
any species of intercourse, but that which b neces- 
sary to making a sudden fortune, with a view to a 
remote settlement. Animated vnth all the avarice 
of age, and all the impetuosity of youth, they roll 
in one after another, wave after wave, and there 
is nothing before the eyes of the natives but an 
endless, hopeless prospect of new fliglits of birds* 
of prey and passage, with appetites continually 
renewing for a food that is continualiy wasting. 
Every rupee of profit made by an Englishman is 
lost fbr ever to India. With us are no cetsv^M^T^ 
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uiperstitiomy by which a fonndation of cfaarityr 
comp^nsalesy through ages^ to the poor, for the 
rapine and iiyastice (s( a day. With us no pride 
erects stately mommients^ which repair the mis- 
chieis which pride had prodoced, aiid.wfaidi adorn 
a country out of its own spoUs. England has 
erected no churches, no hospitals, no palaces, no 
schools. En^and has built no briclges, made no 
high roads, cut no navigations, dng out no reser- 
voirs. Eveiy other conqueror of every other de* 
scription has left some monument,, either of state 
or beneficence, behind him. Were we to be driven 
out of India this day, nothing would remain to tell 
that it had been possessed, during the inglorious 
period of our dominion, by any thing better than 
the ouran-outang, or the tiger. 

There is nothing in the boys we send to India 
worse than the boys whom we are whipping at 
school, or that we see trailing a pike or bending 
over a desk at home. But as English youth in 
India drink the intoxicating draught of authority 
and dominion before their heads are able to bear 
it, and as they are full grown in fortune long be- 
fore they are ripe in principle, neither nature nor 
reason have any opportunity to exert themselves 
for remedy of the excesses of their premature 
power. The consequences of their conduct, which 
in good minds (and many of theirs are probably 
such) might produce penitence or amendment, are 
unable to pursue the rapidity of their flight. Their 
prey is lodged in England, and the cries of India 
are given to seas and winds, to be blown about in 
every breaking up of the monsoon, over a remote 
Mad auhearing o^evi* Ia India all the vicea 
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operate by which sudden fortune is acquired^ in 
England are often displayed, by the same persons, 
the virtues which dispense hereditary wealth* 
Arrived in England, the destroyers of the nobility 
and gentry of a whole kingdom, will find the best 
company in this nation, at a board of elegance and 
hospitality. Here the manofactqrer and hnsband^ 
man will bless the just and punctual hand, that inln- 
dia has tom the cloth from the loom^ or wrested the 
$panly portion of rice and salt from the peasant of 
Bengal, or wrung from him the very opium in which 
he /orgot his oppressions and his oppressor. They 
marry into your toiilies, they enter into your 
senate, they ease your estates by loans, they raise 
their value by demand, they cherish and protect 
your relationsy which lie heavy on your patronage; 
and there is scarcely a house in the kingdom that 
does not' feel some concern and interest, that 
makes aU reform of our eastern government ap- 
pear officious and disgusting, and on the whole a 
most discouraging attempt. In such an attempt 
yoH hurt those who are able to return kindness or 
to resent injury. If yon succeed, you save those 
vho cannot' so much as give you thanks. All 
tiiese things show the difficulty of the work we 
have on band : but they diow its necessity too. 
Oar Indian government is, in its best state, a 
grievance) it is necessary that the correctives 
dionld be uncommonly vigorous, and the work of 
raen,;SfingUiine, warm, and jeven impassioned in the 
cause. But it is an arduous thing to plead against 
abuses of a power which originates from our omtq 
eopntry, and affects those wrhom we aire used t^ 
consider m strangers. 
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FART OF A SPEECH O^ MR. BVRKB, ON THE DBBTI 
OF THE HABOB OF ARCOT. 1785. 

You have all heard, and he has made himself to 
be well remembered, of an Indian thief called 
Hyder All Khan. This man possessed the western, 
as the company, under the name of the nabob of 
Arcot, does the eastern divisions of the Ournatic. 
It was among the leading measures in the designs 
of this cabal (according to their own emphatic 
language) to extirpate this Hyder AH. They de- 
clared the nabob of Arcot to be his sovereign, and 
himself to be a rebel, and publicly invested their 
instrument with the sovereignty of the kingdom 
of Mysore. But their victim was not of the pas- 
sive kind. They were soon obliged to conclude 
a treaty of peace and close alliance at the gates of 
Madras. Both before and since that treaty, every 
principle of policy pointed out this power as a 
natural alliance ; and on his part, it was courted 
by every sort of amicable office. But the cabinet 
council of English creditors would not sufier their 
nabob of Arcot to -sign the treaty, nor even to 
give to a prince, at least his equal, the ordinary 
titles of respect and courtesy. From that time 
forward, a continued plot was carried on vnthin 
the divan, black and white, of the nabob of Arcot^ 
for the destruction of Hyder Ali. As to the out* 
ward members of the double, or rather treble 
government of Madras, which had signed the 
treaty, they were always prevented by some over- 
ruling influence, which they do not describe, but 
ifhich cannot be ua&\mderstood, from perfonning 
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Avhat justice aud iutciest conibiued so evidently lo 
enforce. 

When at length Hyder Ali foondy that he bad to 
do with men who either would sign no conven- 
tion, or whom no treaty, and no signature, could 
bind, and who were the determined enemies of 
human intercourse itselt^ he decreed to make the 
country possessed by these incorrigible and pre- 
destinated criminals a memorable example to 
inankind. He resolved, in the gloomy recesses 
of a mind capacious of such things, to leave the 
whole Camatic an everlasting monument of ven- 
geance ; and to put perpetual desolation as a bar- 
.rier between him and those against whom the 
iaith which holds the moral elements of the world 
together was no protection. He became at, length 
so confident of his force, so collected in Mis might, 
that he made no secret wliatever of his dreadfal 
resolution. Having terminated his disputes with 
every enemy, and every rival, who buried their 
mutual animosities in their common detestation 
agsdnst the creditors of the nabob of Arcot, he 
drew from every quarter whatever a savage fero- 
city could add to his new rudiments in the art of. 
destruction ; and compounding all the materials 
of lury, havoc, and desolation into one black 
cloud, he hung for a while on the declivities of the 
mountains. Whilst the authors of all these evila 
were idly and stupidly gaaing on this menacing 
meteor, which blackened all tiieir horizon, it su£ 
denly burst, and poured down the whole of its 
contents upon the plains of the Camatic. Then 
ensued a scene of woe, the like of which no eye 
had seen, no heart conceived, and wbioliix^ Xtt&i^Mt. 
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can adequately tell. All the faomnm of war be* 
fore known or heard of, were mercy to tloit new 
havoc. A storm of nni^enal (ire blasted ereiy 
field, consumed every bouse, destroyed eveiy 
temple. The miserable inhabitants, ^^ying from 
their flaming villages, in part were alaaghtered; 
others, without regard to age, to the res p e ct of 
rank, or sacrecfaiesd of function ; fiitiiers torn ftom 
children, husbands firom wives, enveloped in a 
whirlwind of cavalry, and amidst the goadinf^ 
spears of drivers, and the trampling of pnrsnin; 
horses, were swept into captlvi^, in an unknown 
and hostile land. Those who were able to evade 
tills tempest, fled to the walled cities. But es- 
caping from fire, sword, and exile, they fell into 
the jaws of (amine. 

The alms of the settlement, in this dreadfiil 
exigency, were certainly liberal ; and all was done 
by charity, that private charity could do : but it 
was a people in beggary ; it was a nation which 
stretched out its hancb for food. For months to- 
gether these creatures of sufierance, whose veiy 
excess and luxury, in their most plenteoos days, 
had fiillen short of the allowance of our aasterest 
fasts, silent, patient, resigned, without sedition or 
disturbance, almost without complaint, perished 
by a bundled a day in the streets of Madras ; 
every day seventy at least hiid their bodies in the 
streets, or on the gtocis of Tanjore, and expired 
of fiimine in the granary of India. I was going 
to awake your juatice towards this unhappy part 
of our fellow citiM!i»,Vj^ Y)ira!^i5k?(i%\M&R^^^!n.«Mie 
of the circiunstancea oC ^>» ^>a^B»^ ^S!?iv 
Of all the caUumtiea wYi\c\k\iw«X. «A n^tc^.^ ^ 
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life of man, this comes tlie nearest to our heart, 
and is that wherein the proudest of us all feels- 
himself to be nothing more than he is : but I find 
myself unable to manage it with decorum; these 
details are of a species of horrour so nauseous and 
disgusting ; they are so degradmg to the sufierers 
and to the hearers; they are so humiliating to 
human nature itself, that, on better thoughts, I: 
-find it more advisable to throw a pall over tills 
hideous object, and to leave it to your general 
conceptions. 

For eighteen months, without intermission, this 
destruction raged from the gates of Madras to the 
gates of Tanjore ; and so ^completely did these, 
masters in their art, Hyder Ali, and his more fero- 
cious son, absolve themselves of their impious 
TOW, that when the British armies travers^, as 
they did, the Camatic for hundreds of miles in all 
directions, through the whole line of their march 
they did not see one man, not one woman, not 
one child, not one four<^ooted beast of any descrip- 
tion whatever. One dead uniform silence reigned 
over the whole region. With the inconsiderable 
exceptions of the narrow vicinage of some few 
forts, I vnsh to be understood as speaking literally. 
I mean to produce to you more than three wit- 
nesses, above all exception, who will support this 
assertion in its fiill extent. That hurricane of 
wmr passed through every part of the central pro- 
vinces of the Gamatic. Six or seven districts to 
the north and to the south (and those not wholly 
BDtouched) escaped the general ravaig^. 

The Caniatic is a country not roAs^k vd!i«£Tv^'^ 
in extent to England. Fi^uTe Xo .^o^McwSyS, '^^^■ 
VOL. in. I, I. 
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Speaker, the land in whose rep r e se nt ati ve diair 

yon sit ; figure to yonnelf the foim and ftsliioo of 

your sweet and cbeorftil oonntry iWun Tliames to 

Trent, north and sonth, and from tlie Irish to 

tiia German sea, east and west, emptied and e»- 

bowelled (may Ood avert tiie omen of oar crimes!) 

by so accompKshed a desohition. Extend your 

imagination a little fhrtlier, and then suppose 

yoor ministers taking a sorrey of tliia scene of 

waste and desohition ; what woald be 3roar tiioaglito 

if yoo should be infonncd, that they were com- 

puting how much had been the amount of the 

excises, how much the customs, how mnch the 

land and malt-tax, in order that they should 

charge upon the relics of the satiated yengeance 

of relentless enemies, the whole of what England 

Itad yielded in the most exuberant seasons of 

peace and abundance P What would you call it? 

To call it tyranny, sublimed into madness, would 

be too faint an image ; yet this very madness is 

the principle upon which the ministers at yoor 

right hand haye proceeded in their estimate of 

the revenues of the Camatic, when they were 

providing, not supply for the establishments of its 

protection, but rcwaj-ds for the authors of its ruin. 



PERSONAL ALTERCATION BETWEEN MR. FLOOD 
A^D MR. GRATTAN. 1785. 

Mr* Flood in replif to Mr, Grattaiu 
To the invective oi "^x. GwXXawi^W. ^'w.xw^ 
hv his antagomst, t\\2L\. evwj mew^ ^\^\ 
could bear witness to lYievoferiKvVsV^AKtf 
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tionedy and that it showed little candour to make 
a nocturnal attack upon that infirmity. But he 
was not afraid to meet the right honourable mem- 
ber at any time, or upon any ground. He would 
stand poorly in his own estimation, and in his 
country's opinion, if he did not stand far above 
him. He cUd not come there dressed in a rich 
wardrobe of words to delude the people. He 
was not one who had promised to bring in a bill 
of lights, yet neillier Iwought in the bill, nor per- 
mitted any other person to do.it He was not 
one who had threatened to impeach the chief 
justice of the king*s bench for acting mder ata 
English law, and afterwards shrunk from that 
business. He was not the author of the simple 
repeaL He had not come at midnight, and 
attempted, by a vote of that house, to arrest the 
^progress of reason, and stifle the voice of the 
people. He was not the mendicant patriot, who 
was bought by his country for a sum of money, 
and then sold his country for prompt payment. 
A man of warm imagination and a brilliant fancy 
might sometimes be dazzled with his own ideas, 
and for a moment fidl into errour ; but a man of 
a sound head could not have made so egregious a 
mistake, and a man of an honest heart would not 
have persisted in it after it was discovered. For 
himsdf, the whole force of what had been said 
against him rested upon this, that he once accept- 
ed an office. But was a man the less a patriot 
for being an honest servant to the cxqwtl? 1^^ 
had taken as great a part, vrVtU 1i)Ek« ^ttX ti'^Sofift ^ 
tbe MtMte at bU back, as evei the t\^\. Vofiwa^&Jw^ 
gentiemaa did with men^icanc^ \ieV\TA Vvk^* 
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Mr. Grattan 

. Replied particnlariy to several of tbe duurgei 
made apon. him by Mr. Flood. Bat it was nol 
the slander of the bad tongoe of a bad clnracta 
that coold defame him. He maintained his repa 
tation io pablic and in private life. No mao 
who was not himself dishonoured, could say Ih 
ever deceived him; no country had ever callec 
him a cheat. But he could suppose a man of dif 
ferent character, a man^ not now in that home 
but who formerly mi|^t have been there. Hi 
would suppose it his constant practice to abuw 
every man who difiered from him, and to belraj 
every man who trusted him. He would suppow 
him active, and be would divide his life into tiire< 
stages. In the first he was intemperate, in tb< 
second corrupt, and in the third seditious. Sop 
pose him a great egotist, his honour equal to hi 
oath, and he would stop him, and say, ' Sir, you 
talents are not so great as your life is infamoiu 
You were silent for years, and yon were silent fo 
money. When affairs of consequence to the as 
tion were debating, you might be seen passing Ir 
these doors, like a guilty spirit, just waiting fb 
the moment of putting the question, that yo^ 
might drop in and give your venal vote. Or yoi 
might be seen hovering over the dome, like ai 
ill-omened bird of night, with sepulchral notes, * 
cadaverous aspect, and a broken beak, ready t 
stoop and pounce upon your prey. You can b 
trusted by oo man. TUe ^«<M^le cannot trust you 

tbe mimstevB cannot treat ^jou. X^^ ^^^^^\.>ae! 
most impartial treacVier^ txi\w)V\i« XwkVfi^' 
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nation it is ruined by otlrcr men, while it is sol<l 
by you. You fled from the embargo; you fled 
from the sugar bill ; you fled from the mutiny bill. 
I therefore tell you, in the face of your country^ 
before all the world, and to your beard^ you are 
not an honest man/ 



PERSONAL INVECTIVE OF MR. PITT AND MR. 
FOX, IN THE DEBATE ON THE IRISH PROPOSI- 
TIONS. 1785. 

Mr.PUi 

Replied to Mr. Sheridan in a style considerably 
marked with invective. He charged that gen- 
tleman with inconsistency, and with having for 
many weeks concealed hb intentions so ^ectually, 
as to leave it a jdoubt whether he were friendly or 
iaimtcal to the proposed arrangement But the 
conduct of Mr. Sheridan -was not to be wondered 
at, when it was remembered how inconsistent all 
the measures of the party, of which he was the 
month, were in themselves, and how inconsistent 
tlie persons who composed that party were with 
each other. Still their pursuits, however various 
and contradictory, had one uniform tendency. 
Whether they reprobated on this day what they 
had approved on the preceding, or whether one 
individual differed from or coincided with the 
rest of his associates, still the effects of all their 
efforts, of the artful silence of one man, and the 
prolix declamations of anothei) n9^t% \a \a ^da& 
game; to embarrass and co\i£o^(isA X^*^ tosassok^^ 
of adoiiiiJstratioD, to embxoW w^A ^waBK>!^^ ^^n^ 
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affections of their fellow-subjects ; to excite ground- 
less alarms, and fomeot the most dangerous dis- 
contents. Mr. Pitt enlarged with some hnmoiir 
on the pains which gentlemen had tnken to depre- 
cate in their speeches any impatation of iiiflam- 
matoiy or dangerous intentions. It was not lor 
him to determine whether their intentions were 
really so bad as they seemed apprehensive they 
should appear. On the present occasion, how- 
ever, he predicted they would have no occasion 
to exult. The proposition, which so mach pains 
had been taken to wrest, instead of being in- 
sidious with respect to Ireland, was a virtual re- 
cognition of her complete emancipation. With 
respect to the light in which the system would be 
regarded in that country, he would answer with 
the boldness which became him, and he would 
not scruple to say, that as far as probabilily would 
go on such an occasion, it certainly wonld be 
received with gratitude and joy. An enKghlened 
and liberal nation would not sufier itself to be- 
come a dope to the designs of a set of men, who 
having exerted all their industvy for the space of 
five months in alarming every interest in this 
country against the original propositions, were 
now, with equal diligence, employing the same 
violent methods for creating a similar opposition 
in Ireland, against the modification applied by the 
British house of commons. Their condact ¥ras 
not in reality dictated by a firiendslnp to one 
country or to the other ; but by a desire to em- 
broil the legislatures of both, and to defeat a 
measure whidi was necessary to the public tran- 
qfoiliity and permaiieiiX. vieVnx^ ^^ the empire. To 
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iUnstrate the spirit of the fourth proposition, Mr. 
Pitt referred to the iiegotiations of states inde- 
pendent and unconnected with each other; and 
asserted, that prorisions exactly similar to that 
in question were frequently adopted on such occa- 
sions. He instanced in the late treaty with 
Fiance, in which that kingdom bound herself to 
publish certain edicts, as soon as other acts stipu- 
lated on her part were performed by this country ; 
and he defied opposition to produce a single col- 
lection <^ treaties, in which there was not, in 
almost every page, a contract of 9. similar ten 
dency. 

Mr. Fox. 

If Mr. Pitt employed inyective on this occasion, 
Mr. Fox was roused in his reply to a language, 
perhaps more pointed, and scarcely, less severe. 
In the personal and political character of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, there were many 
qualities and habits which iiad often surprised 
him, and which be believed confounded the spe- 
culations of every man who had ever much con- 
sidered or apalized his disposition. But his con- 
duct on that night had reduced all that was un- 
accountable, incoherent, and contradictory in his 
character in times past, to a mere nothing. He 
shone out in a new light, surpassing even himself, 
and leaving his hearers wrapped in amazement, 
uncertain whether most to wonder at the ex- 
traordinary speech they had heard, or the frontless 
confidence with which that speech had been de- 
livered. Such a farrago of idle «Ltvd«xi^%^ssX^^ 
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clamation, uttered in any other place, or by any 
other person on the subject in questioOy woold 
naturally have filled the bearers with astonish- 
ment ; but spoken by that gentleman^ within those 
walls, in the presence of men who were witnesses 
of all the proceedings of the business, it was an 
act of boldness, a species of parliamentary hardi- 
hood, not to be accounted for upon any known 
and received rules of common sense or commoa 
reason. 

Mr. Fox remarked upon the vast disparity uk 
the tone of temper, and the style of expression, 
cxliibited by Mr. Pitt upon this occasion, from 
those which be had employed upon the first intro- 
duction of the twenty propositions. In that de- 
bate he had observed, that the ampuUiS and the 
sesquipedalia rerba, his magnificent terms, his ver- 
bose periods and bombastic sentiments, were for 
once relinquished in exchange for a language^ and 
manners better accommodated to his disastrous 
condition. Then they saw that preposterous am- 
)>ition, that gaudy pride and vaulting vanity, 
which glared beyond all the other featiures of 
Mr. Pitt, and which prompted him to look down 
with contempt upon his political coadjutors, melt 
away. Then tliey saw him descend to a curious 
and most affecting sympathy vrith the other sup- 
porters of the sy8tem, as well as into something 
like a modest and civil demeanour towards those 
who opposed it But the change was transient 
and temporary. Mr. Pitt had relapsed into his 
favourite and darling habits. Nerved with new 
rancour, and impelled with fresli vehemence, be 
rushed blindly forvcwd. Mr. Fox, however, in- 
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fenedy ham this condact, that he was reduced t& 
the last extremity. Finding it impossible to say 
one word in fiivovr of his deformed and miserable 
s^tem, he was obliged to throw out a series of 
inrectives, and by exhibiting a list of charges— 
charges, which, at the moment he gave thf ro nt- 
terasice, he knew to be absolutely and entirely 
destitute of every vestige of truth, to engage the 
attention and divert the notice of the house from 
his own wretched and contemptible schemes. 

Mr. Fox took notice of Mr. Pitt's having re- 
jected on Mr Sheridan for the length of his 
dedamatioD. Such a charge came with peculiar 
ill grace from that gentleman, who, like himself, 
was under the necessity of troubling the house 
much oftener, and for a much longer time than 
might be agreeable. Grateful for the indulgence 
with which they were favoured, and thankftU fbr 
the patience and politeness with which they were 
honoured, they should certainly lie the last to 
condemn that, in which themselves were the 
greatest transgressors. Mr. Fox added, that if an 
almost uniform deviation from the immediate sub- 
ject in discussion ; if abandoning fair argument 
ibr illiberal declamation; if frequently quitting 
•ouad sense fbr indecent sarcasms, and preferrihg 
to rouse the passionsand to inflame the prejudices 
of his auditory to convincing their undentandings 
and informing their judgments, tended to diminish 
the title of .aoy merab^ of that house to a more 
than common portion'of its tamper and endurance, 
he did^not know any man who would have so ill- 
fiHiiMled a claim upon snch favoncs as Mr« PUl 
himself. 
rot. m, MX 
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The charge of shifting their ground and playing 
a double game, which Mr. Pitt had made npon 
the opposition, Mr. Fox conaderedas particalariy 
unguarded and unfortunate.- He — he to talk oif 
their shifting their ground ! he, who had shifted 
his ground till in truth be had no ground to stand 
npon ! he, who had assumed so many shapes, co- 
lours, and characters, in the progress of this extra- 
ordinary undertaking! he, who bad proclaimed de- 
terminations only to recede from them, and asserted 
principles only to renounce them ! he, whose whole 
conduct, from the first moment the system had 
been proposed, was one continued chain of tricks, 
quibbles, subterfuges, and tergiversations, unifocm 
alone in contradiction and inconsistencies! he, 
who had played a double game with England, and 
a double game with Ireland, and juggled both 
nations by a train of unparalleled subtlety ! Let 
the house reflect upon these circumstances, and 
then let them judge whether a grosser piece of 
insanity was ever heard of, than that the author 
of all this miserable foolery, should charge others 
with tergiversation and duplicity. 

But it was not in retorting these silly diargts 
timt they rested their defence upon these points. 
It were indeed a hardship and injustice, that, be- 
cause they combated the defects of anew schemey 
they should be liable to the charge of ahiftuig 
their ground against an old one no longer the 
obicct of discussion. Mr. Fox added, t^t if it 
wus true that ingratitude was the worst of sins, 
he could see no other liglit in which Mr. Pitt 
appeared, but that of the worst of sinners. What 
a j)eruicious scaeme yjo\s\^ \\tt& Xax^ been, on- 
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purged by their amendments ! and now what a 
return did he make them P But there were proud 
and sullen soals in the world, enveloped in a fasti- 
dious admiration of themselves, and an austere and 
haughty contempt for the rest of the world ; npon 
whom obligation had only the effect of enmity, 
and whose hatred was best secured by redeeming 
tbem from danger and dishonour. 



SPEECH OF MR. CURRAN, ON THE BILL TO LIMIT 
THE AMOUNT OF PENSIONS. 1786. 

I OBJECT to adjourning this bill to the first of 
August, because I perceive, in the present dispo- 
sition of the housCi that a proper decision will be 
made upon it this night. We have set out upon 
oar inquiry in a mannef*so honourable, and so 
consistent, that we have reason to expect the hap- 
piest success, which I would not vnsh to see baf- 
fled by delay. 

. We began with giving the full affirmative of 
this house, that no grievance exists at all; we 
considered a simple matter of fact, and adjourned 
our opinion, or rather we gave sentence on the 
conclusion, after having adjourned the premises. 
But I do begin to see a great deal of argument in 
what the learned baronet has said*, and I beg 
gentlemen will .acquit me of apostasy^ if I offer 
some reasons why tiie bill should not be admitted 
to a second reading. 

• Sir Boyle Roche» who opposed the bill, said> he would not 
stop the foantain of royal fevoiir, bat \et \\. flcyw Ix^X^^^^tA-v* 
ireonsl^ and atondanrly, as Holywell In "W%Ve*» >^X. vow* v* 
many atUIa, 
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I am surprised that geotlenien haye taken sp 
saeh a fboHsh opinion, as that our constitntion is 
maintained by its different component parts, mo- 
taally checiLing and controling each -other : tliey 
aeem to think with Hobbes, that a state of nature 
is a stat6 of warfare, and that, like Mahometli 
coffin, liie constitution is suspended between the 
attraction of different powers. My fliendai aeem 
to think that the crown should be restrained from 
doing vrrong by a- ph3r8ical necessity, forgetthig 
that if you take away from a man ail power to do 
wrong, yon at the same time take away from him 
all merit of doing right, and by making it im- 
possible for men to mn into slarery, you enslave 
them most effectually. But if instead of the three 
different parts of our constitution drawing iwci- 
bly in right lines, at opposite directions, they 
were to unite their pow^r, and draw all one way, 
in one right line, how great would be the effect 
of their force, bow happy the direction of this 
union. The present system is not only contrary 
to mathematical rectitude, but to public har- 
mony ; but if instead of privilege setting ap hb 
back to oppose prerogative, he was to saddle bi& 
back and invite prerogative to ride, how comfort- 
ably might they both jog along ; and therefore it 
delights me to bear the advocates lor the royal 
bounty flowing freely, and spontaneously, and 
abundantly,, as Holywell in Wales. If the crovm 
grants double the amount of the revenue in pen- 
sions, they approve of their royal master, for he is 
the breath of their nostrils. 
But we wiW find tVi-BLl tSc&« complaisance, this 
gentleness between Vhe cw^m %a.^ \xa Xxqawt- 
vants^ is not contineAaX^Q^^A^'^^^^^*^^'^^ 
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flnence to foreign powen. Oar merchants hare 
been nualted in Portngal, our commerce inters 
dieted ; what did the Britiih lion do ? Did he 
whet his tusks ? Did he bristle up and shake his 
mane? Did he roar I No; no such thing — the 
gentle creature wagged his tail for six years at 
the court of Lisbon, and now we hear from the 
Delphic oracle on the treasury benchy that he is 
wagging his tail in London to cheTalier Pinto> 
who he hopes soon to be able to tell us will aHow 
his lady to entertain him as a lap-dog ; and when 
she does, no doubt the British IsK^ory will iurnish 
some of their softest woollens to make a cushion 
for him to lie upon. But though the gentle beast 
has continued so long fawning and crouching, I 
believe his vengeance will be great as it is slow, 
and that posterity, whose ancestors are yet un*> 
bom, v^ill be surprised at the vengeance he wi]| 
take. 

This polyglot of wealth, this museum of curio* 
alties, the pension list, embraces every fink in the 
human chain, every description of men, women, 
and children, from the exalted excellence of a 
Hawke or a Rodnev, to the debased situation of 
the lady who humbfeth herself that she may be 
exalted. But ti:e lessons it inculcates form its 
greatest perfection : — ^it teacheth, that sloth and 
Tice may eat that bread which virtue and honesty 
may starve for after they had earned it It teaches 
the idle and dissolute to look up for that support 
which they are too proud to stoop and earn. It 
directs the minds of men to an entire reliance oqi^ 
the mling power of the state, who feeds tbft tv^^os^ 
af the roya! aviary, that cry QoiiXVcraka&^ ^^\ ^^<A^ 
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It teaches them to imitate those saints on tlie pen- 
sion list that we like the lilies of the field — they 
toil not, neither do they spin, and yet are arrayed 
like Solomon in his glory. In fine, it teaches i 
lesson which indeed they might have learned from 
Epictetos — that it is sometimes good not to be 
over virtuous : it shows, that in proportion as onr 
distresses increase, the munificence of the crowa 
increases also— in proportion as our clotlies are 
rent, the royal mantle is extended over us. 

But, notwithstanding the pension list, like cha- 
rity, covers a multitude of sins, give me leave to 
consider it as coming home to the members of 
this house — give me leave to say, that the crown, 
in extending its charity, its liberality, its profii- 
sion, is laying a foundation for the independence 
of parliament ; for hereafter, instead of orators or 
patiiots accounting for their conduct to such 
mean and unwortliy persons as freeholders, they 
will learn to despise them, and look to tlic first 
man in the state, and they will by so doing have 
this security for tlieir independence, that .while 
any man in the kingdom has a shilling they will 
not want one. 

Suppose at any future period of time the bo- 
roughs of Ireland should decline from their present 
flourishing and prosperous state — suppose they 
should fall into the hands of men who would wish 
to drive a profitable commerce, by having mem- 
bers of parliament to hire or let ; in such a case a 
secretary would find great difficulty, if the pro- 
prietors of members should enter into a combina- 
fion to form a monopoly; to prevent which in 
time, the wisest viay \% \o ^^x^^sftsft.'^ >^<^ Taw 
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material, young members of parliament, just 
rough from the grass, and when they are a little 
bitted, and he has got a pretty stud, perhaps of 
seven^, he may laugh at the slave merchant: 
some of them he may teach to sound through the 
nose, like a barrel organ; some, in the course of 
a few months, might be taught to cry hear ! heart 
some, chair! chair! upon occasion, thougli, thosei 
latter might create a little confusion, if they were 
to forget whether they were calling inside or out- 
side of these doors. Again, he might have some 
so trained that he need only pull a string, and up 
gets a repeating member ; and if they were so dull 
that they could neither speak, nor make orations, 
(for they are different things) he might have them 
taught to dance, pedibus ire in aen^^n^ia— This im- 
provement might be extended; he might have 
them dressed in coats and shirts all of one colour, 
and of a Sunday he might march them to church 
two and two, to the great edification of the peo* 
pie and the honour of the christian religion } af- 
terwards, like the ancient Spartans, or theifrater- 
nity at Kilmainham, they might dine all together 
in a large hall. Good heaven ! what a sight 
to see them feeding in public upon public viands, 
and talking of public subjects for tiie benefit of 
the public. It is a pity they are not immortal ; 
bnt I hope they will flourish as a corporation, and 
that pensioners will beget pensioners to .the end of 
tlie chapter. 



■FEBCBO: 

Hb began with observing, that be 
to appeal la die pasaiam of tbe 1 
Ibcir CDOl and iiupanial rea-wn. He 
to accnse any one, but to taki; aha 
■a cmamoii indetd witii the whole 
Great Britaio, for having saffereii 
tntde to be can-iei) on nndertbeira 
deprecated every kud of refleclioD i 
Hoiis deEcriptioiis of persons wba wt 
dlatel; iavolvrd in this wretcbcd tr 
was necessary for him to stale id t 
he did not conceive the witnessM 
antined, and particnlarly interested 
be judges of tlie arcument. In the i 
■e related by thtm, be aitniit 






; but c 



nfidetii 



if iuppased consequences of t 
notbtng in liig estimation. Mr. Wi<b< 
bis sn(<iect uito three parts; tlin 
trade as it affected Africa itself, t1 
it Dtsiioied in the trenspartation of 
the cansideratious that were sugg 
ncnial state in the West Indies. H 
the first, it was fonnd by expend 
sncb as every miui wbo ated bis re 
rsllibly have concluded it to be. 
tiic natural conaequence of a sla 
Africa, wilb a country vast in i 
utterly harbaroiis, but civilized iii 
degree; Was it not plain, tliat s 
float itj QaX \vtx iWMft. uovowr 
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dered still more ferocious, and that a slave trade 
carried on round her coasts must extend violence 
and desolation to her very centre? Such were 
precisely the circumstances proved by the evi- 
dence before the privy council, particularly by 
tiiose who had been most conversant with the 
subject, Mr. Wadstrom, captain Hill, and doctor 
Sparrman. From them it appeared, that the kings 
of Africa were never induced to engage in war 
by public principles, by national glory, and, least 
•f all, by the love of their people. They had 
conversed with these princes, and had learned from 
their 'Own mouths, that to procure slaves was the 
object of their hostilities. Indeed, tliere was 
scarcely a single person examined before the privy 
. council, who did not prove that the slave trade 
was the source of the tragedies continually acted 
■pon that -extensive continent. Some had en- 
- deavoured to palliate th is circumstance ; but 
there was not one that did not more or less admit 
it to be true. By one it was called the concur- 
rent cause, by the majority it was acknowledged 
to be the principal motive of the African wars. 
. Mr. Wilberforce proceeded to describe the 
mode in which the slaves were transported from 
Africa to the West Indies. This he confessed 
-was the most wretched part of the whole subject. 
'So much misery condensed in so little room, was 
■more than the hu man imagination had ever before 
conceived. He would not accuse the Liverpool 
traders ; he verily believed, that if the wretched- 
ness of any one of the many hundred negroes stow- 
*ed in each ship could be brought before the view, 
•and remain in the sight of IVi^ XSm^sx^t&fe'&^^^aa^sw^ 
vox. ui. m N 
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there was not one among them whose heart w 
be strong enough to bear it. He called npoi 
hearers to imagine six or seven hnndred of t 
victims chained two and two, surrounded 
every object that was nauseous and disgut 
diseased, and struggling with all the varietii 
wretchedness. How could they bear to thin 
such a scene as this i Meanwhile he would 
leave to quote the evidence of Mr. Norria, 
livered in a manner that fully demonstrated 
interest could draw a film over the eyes, so 11 
that total blindness could do no more. *!. 
apartments,' said this evidence, * are fitted u 
much for tlieir advantage as circumstances 
admit. They have several meals a day, son 
their own country provisions, with the best sa 
of African cookery, and by way of vai-iety, 
otlier meal of pulse, Sec. according to £uro| 
taste. After breakfast they have water to i 
themselves, while their apartments are perfu 
with frankincense and lime-juice. Before dii 
they are amused after the manner of their coun 
the song and the dance are promoted, and ga 
of chance are furnished. The men phiy and t 
while the women and girls make fanciful o 
ments with beads, with which they are plentil 
supplied.' Such was the sort of strain in w 
the Liverpool delegates gave their evidence 
fore tiie privy council. What would the h 
tliink, when by the concurring testimony of o 
witnesses the true history was laid open ? 
slaves, who were sometimes described as rejoi 
in their captivity, were so wrung with miser 
/eaviog their country , tVi^l V\. \ivk \hjt coni 
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practice to set sail iu the night, lest they should 
be sensible of their departure. Their accomnio» 
dations, it seemed, were convenient. The right 
-ancle of one, indeed, was connected with the left 
ancle of another by a small iron fetter, and if they 
were turbulent, by another on the wi'ists. The 
pulse which Mr. Norris mentioned were horse 
beans, and the legislature of Jamaica had stated 
the scantiness both of water and provision as a 
subject that called for the interference of parlia- 
ment. Mr. Norris talked of frankincense and 
lime-juice, while the surgeons described the slaves 
as so closely stowed, that there was not room 
to tread among them ; and while it was proved 
in evidence by Sir George Yonge, that, even in 
a ship that w^anted two hundred of her com- 
plement, the stench was intolerable. The song 
and the dance, said Mr. Norris, are promoted. 
It would have been more fair, perhaps, if he had 
explained the word promoted. The truth was, 
that for the sake of exercise these miserable 
wretches, loaded with chains and oppressed with 
disease, were forced to dance by the terrour of 
the lash, and sometimes by the actual nse of it., 
' I,' said one of the evidences, * was employed to 
dance the men, while another person danced the 
Borneo.' Such was the meaning of the word pro- 
moted ; and it mii>:ht also be observed, with re- 
spect to food, that instruments were sometimei 
carried out in order to force them to eat ; which 
-was tlie same sort of proof how much they enjoyed 
themselves in this instance also. With respect to 
^eir singing, it consisted of songs of lameutAlvvok. 
#n their departare, ^^UicVi Yj\M^fc ^ej ^km^^^^b^^ 
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were always ki tears ; so that one of'the captains, 
more homane probably than the rest, threatened a 
woman with a flogging,, becanse the moamfalness 
of her song was too painfal for his feelings. That 
he might not trust, however, too modi to any 
sort of description, Mr. Wilberforce called the 
attention of the house to one species of evidence 
which was infallible. Death was a witness tiiat 
conld not deceive them, and the proportion of 
deaths would not only confirm, but, if possible, 
even aggravate our suspicion of the misery of the 
transit. It would be found, upon an average of 
all the ships upon which evidence had been given, 
that, exclusively of such as perished before they 
sailed, not less than twelve and a half per cent 
died in the passage. Besides these, the Jauiaica 
report stated, that four and a half p«r cent, expired 
upon shore before the day of sale, which was only 
a week or two from the time of their landing; 
one third more died in the seasoning, and this in 
a climate exactly similar to their own, and where, 
as some of the witnesses pretended, they were 
healthy and happy. The diseases however that 
they contracted on ship-board, the astringents 
and washes that were employed to hide their 
wounds, and make them up for sale, were a prin- 
cipal cause of this mortality. The negroes, it 
should be remembered, were not purchased at 
first except in perfect healtli, and the sum of the 
different casualties taken togetiier, produced a 
mortality of above fifty per cent, 

Mr. Wilberforce added, that as soon as be had 

advanced thus far \u his investigation, he felt the 

wiekeduesg of thesVave tnL^^X.^X^^v^^^QAnnoin, 
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80 dreadful, and so irremediable, that he could 
stop at no alternative short of its abolition. A 
trade founded in iniquity, and carried on with 
such circumstances of horrour, must be abolished^ 
let the policy be what it might ; and he had from 
this time determined, whatever were the conse^ 
quences, that he would never rest till he had 
effected that abolition. His mind had indeed 
been harassed with the objections of the West 
Indian planterj, who had asserted that the ruin of 
their properly must be the consequence of this 
regulation. He could not however help distrust- 
ing their arguments. He could not believe that 
the Almighty Being, who forbad the practice of 
rapine and bloodshed, had made rapine and blood- 
shed necessary to any part of his universe. He 
felt a confidence in this persuasion, and took the 
resolution to act upon it. light indeed soob 
iM-oke in upon him ; the suspicion of his mind 
was every day confirmed by incceasing informa- 
tion, and the evidence he had now to offer upon 
this point was decisive and complete. The prin- 
ciple upon which he founded the necessity of the 
abolition was not policy, but justice ; but, though 
justice were the principle of the measure, yet he 
trusted he should distinctly prove it to be recon- 
cileable with our truest political interest. 

In the first place he asserted, that the number 
of ncgi'oes in tlie West Indies might be kept up' 
without the. introduction of recruits from Africa^ 
and to prove this he enumerated the . various 
sources of the present mortality. The first was 
the disproportion of the sexes, an^ evit^ vibifiKV^ 
when the slave ti-ad^ vr«a a^'i^^'^^ '^jsasX>a^*^B»- 
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coitne of natere care itself. The secoqd wss tbe 
disorders contracted in tbe transportation, and 
the consequences of the washes and mercurial 
' ointments by which they were made up for sale. 
A third was excessive labour, joined with impro- 
per food-; and a fourth, tbe extreme dissoluteness 
of their manners. These would both of them be 
counteracted by the impossibility of procniing 
further supplies. It was liie interest, they were 
told, of the masters, to treat their slaves witk 
kindness and hnmanity; bat it wits immediate 
and present, not future and distant interest, that 
was the great spring of action in liie afiiun of 
mankind. Why did we make laws to punish 
men? It was their interest to be upright and 
virtuous. But there was a present impulse con- 
tinually breaking in upon their better judgment, 
an impulse which was known to be contrary U 
tlieir permanent advantage. It was ridiculous to 
aay that men would be bound by their interest, 
when present gain or ardent passion urged tliem. 
It might as well be asserted, that a stone could 
not be thrown into tlie air, or a body move from 
place to place, because the principle of gravita- 
tion bound them to the surface of the Earth. If a 
planter in the West Indies found himself reduced 
in his profits, he did not usually dispose of any 
pai-t of his slaves, and his own gratifications were 
never given up, so li>ng as there was a possibility 
of any retrenchment in the allowance of bis 
negroes. Mr. Wilberforce entered into a calcu- 
lation in order to prove, that in many of the 
islands, and particnVaxly in Jamaica, there was an 
iacresise of popuVaXion asnsm^ ^Sofc ^%n^& ^^.tnally 
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beglin ; and he deduced from the whole, tfaat>the 
births in that island at this moment exceeded the 
deaths by one thousand or eleven hundred pep 
mmum. Allowing however the number of negroes 
to decrease, there were other obvious sources that 
would insure the welfare of tiie West Indian 
islands; the waste o£ labour which at present 
prevailed; the introduction of the plough and 
other machinery ; the division of work, which 
in free and civilized countries was the grand 
source of wealth ; and the reduction of the num- 
ber of domestic servants, of whom not less than 
from twenty to forty were kept in ordinary fami- 
lies. But, granting that all these suppositions 
were unfounded, that every one of these succeda^ 
mea should fail ; the planters would still be secured, 
and out of all question indemnify themselves, as 
was the case in every transaction of commerce, 
by the increased price of their produce in the 
English market The West Indians therefore, 
who contended against the abolition, were non- 
suited in every part of the argument Did they 
aay that fresh importation was necessary? He 
bad shown, that the number of slaves might be 
kept up by procreation. Was this denied p He 
asserted that the plough, horses, machinery, do- 
mestic slaves, and all the other inevitable im- 
provements, would supply the deficiency. Was 
H persisted in that the deficiency could be no way 
sopplied, and that the quantity of produce would 
ciimimsh ? He then reverted to tiie unanswerable 
argument, that the increase of price would make 
Hpc their loss, and seeure them againsl OLvery pos* 
sU>le miscarriaj|;e« 
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Mr. Wilberibrce proceeded to answer tnciii 
tal objections. In the first place iie asser 
that the African trade, instead of being the i 
sery of oar sailors, had been Ibnnd to be t 
grare. A compaiisoii had witii great inda 
been formed between themaster-roUaof the si 
ships and those of the other branches of onr c 
uerfe ; and it had been found, that more ■■■ 
had died in one yeftr in the slave tntde, thai 
two years in all onr other trades put toget 
Three tUoosand one haodred and seventy seal 
bad sailed, from Liverpool in 1787, and of t 
only foDTteen hnndred and twenty-eight had 
turned. laformation npon liie sabject bad la 
been received from the governor of Barbad 
who stated in tlie course of his nan-ative, ' 
the African traders at home were obliged to i 
tiul their ships very strongly manned, as 
Irom the unheal thin ess of the cliiuate, as 
peccaaity of guarding the slaves ; and as they I 
felt the burden of the consequent expense, 
masters quarrelled immediately npon their an 
in the islands with their seaioen, upon the i 
frivolous pretences, and turned them on sh 
while many of these valnabie subjects, soraeti 
from sickness, and sometimes tirom the neoei 
6f entering into foreign employment for sni 
fence, were totally lost to their country.' A 
therobjectiou that had been urged was, that I 
abandoueil the slave trade, it would only be ti 
up by the French ; we should become, the 
ferers, and the evil would remain in its oti 
eiteaL This was indeed a very weak and soj 
4ical afpuDent ; and, it \\ vjoiM AeEuul tbc4 
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cdttpensatioD'then coidd be made to the rejected 
alaves for. their sufferings f The alignment. was. 
equally Talid as to their transportation. The prb- 
- fit of the merchant depend^ upon the nomber 
that could be crowded togetboTy uid the shortness 
of the allowance. As to their ultimate situatioo, 
it would also remain.. SlaTerjr was the source of 
all solrts of degradation, and the condition of 
slavery, could not even be meliorated, witboot 
patting an end to the hope of fnrtiier reinforce- 
ments. In fine, Mr. Wilberforce called upon bis 
hearers to make all the amends in their power for 
the mischief they had done to the- continent of 
Africa. He called upon them to recollect what 
Europe had been three centuries ago. In the* 
rei^n of king Henry the Seventh, the inhabitants 
of Bristol had actually sold their children as an 
article of merchandize. The people of Ireland 
had done the same. Let then the same oppor> 
tanity of civilization be extended to Africa, which 
had done so much for our own islands. It might • 
hitherto have been alleged in our excuse, that 
we were not acquainted with the enormity of the . 
wickedness we suffered ; bat we could no longer 
plead ignorance — it was directly brought before 
our eyes, and that house must decide,, and most 
justify to the world and their consciences, the 
facts and principles upon which their decision-, 
was formed. 
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